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THE PHYSIQUE OF SCHOLARS, ATHLETES, AND 
THE AVERAGE STUDENT. 


In the year 1893 Dr. W. T. Porter, now Professor of Compara- 
tive Physiology in the Harvard Medical School, examined some 
30,000 children who were attending the public schools of St. Louis, 
Mo. He found that among pupils of the same age, ranging from 6 
to 18 years, the average height and weight of those who were in 
the higher grades was greater than that of those who were in the 
lower grades. In other words he found that those pupils who were 
mentally the most precocious were also physically the most preco- 
cious. This announcement called forth considerable criticism at 
the time, and many teachers, recalling a number of exceptionally 
bright pupils who were small in stature for their age, doubted the 
truth of the statement. It is of great scientific interest, there- 
fore, to note that Porter’s conclusions have since been confirmed 
by observations made by Hastings in Omaha, Neb., by Byer in 
Cambridge, Christopher in Chicago, Roberts in London, Burger- 
stein in Vienna, and by Leharzig in St. Petersburg. In the face of 
such a body of concurrent statistics from different parts of this 
country and Europe, no one can doubt for a moment the natural 
relationship between a vigorous brain and a vigorous body. More- 
over this intimate relationship between body and mind does not 
appear to be limited to growing youth as shown by the statistics to 
which I have just referred, but it is true of all classes of individ- 
uals when taken collectively. For instance the Fellows of the 
Royal Society of England and the English professional class, who 
may be said to represent the greatest brain power of the British 
Empire, average respectively 5 feet 93 inches and 5 feet 9} 
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inches in height and 160 pounds in weight; while lunatics, crimi- 
nals, idiots, and imbeciles, who may be said to represent the other 
end of the intellectual scale, if they are not classed as mentally 
defective, average in height from 5 feet 7 inches to 5 feet 4.87 
inches, and average in weight from 147 pounds to 123 pounds. 
Here is a difference of 4.88 inches in average height and 37 
pounds in average weight between the highest and lowest classes 
of English society as represented by members of the Royal Society 
and idiots and imbeciles. Compared with the general population, 
lunatics according to Roberts show a deficiency of stature of 1.96 
inches and of weight 10.3 pounds; and criminals of 2.06 inches 
and 17.8 pounds, indicating a deficiency of physical as well as 
mental stamina in both these unfortunate classes of society. 

The physical measurements of the English and American people 
are so nearly identical, as shown by comparisons which I made 
with Mr. Galton’s measurements some years ago, that conditions 
that affect one class of persons in England may be said to affect 
in a similar way the same class of persons in this country. We 
have already seen that growing youth in different parts of this 
country and Europe develop mentally as they develop physically, 
and that the men who have attained the highest degree of intel- 
lectual eminence as a class have invariably had a good physique, 
as shown by their superior height and weight, to back up their 
superior intellectual vigor. In view of these indisputable facts we 
should expect to find that the same observations would hold true 
among college students, who may be said to represent the inter- 
mediate class on the way from growing youth to men of intellect- 
ual eminence and distinction. According to our physiological law 
we should expect to find that the students as a class who ranked 
the highest in scholarship would also have the best physiques as 
shown by their superior height and weight. In order to ascertain 
if this inference be true, I have had the following table compiled 
from my statistics at Harvard University, from which some very 
interesting and instructive conclusions may be drawn. 

This table consists of the medium measurements of 15 different 
groups of men, all except Group 10 being composed of students 
of Harvard University ranging in age from 18 to 26 years. These 
groups are arranged according to superiority in height and weight. 
Group No. 1 consists of 240 University Crew men, the number 
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whose measurements have been taken since 1880 to 1906. The 
medium height is seen to be 69.9 inches and the medium weight 
152 pounds. Group 2 consists of 295 University Football men 
examined since 1880. The mean height of this group is 69.5 
inches, and the mean weight 157.6 pounds. Both the Crew and the 
Football groups are composed of picked or selected men, the for- 
mer being chosen largely for superior height and the latter for 
superior weight. It will be observed that the strength of both of 
these groups, being 625 and 652 respectively, is lower than some 
of the groups that follow. The reason for this difference may be 
explained by stating that prior to 1890 there was no required 
strength test, and the great majority of the Crew and Football 
men in the eighties fell below the present requirement for Univers- 
ity athletes, which is 700 points. Group 3 is composed of 505 
students who entered the Lawrence Scientific School during the 
years 1902-06. The height is 68.7 inches, the weight 143.3 
pounds, and the strength 680 points. Group 4 is composed of 530 
students who entered the Academic Department during the years 
1904-06. The height is 68.7 inches, the same as that of the Scien- 
tific School men, but the weight is 140 pounds, or 3.3 pounds less, 
while the strength is 650 or 30 points less than the Scientific School 
men. These two groups, comprising some 1035 undergraduates, 
are made up of all classes —of athletes, scholarship men, semi- 
invalids, and average students —as they come to the University 
from the preparatory schools. The Scientific School students are 
heavier and stronger than the Academic students, a fact frequently 
referred to by the late Prof. Shaler, showing his remarkable powers 
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of observation. The most significant facts in regard to these two 
groups can only be comprehended when they are compared with 
Group No. 11, comprising 1000 students taken from the four classes 
and all departments of the University in 1880. It will be observed 
that in 1880 the medium height of the University student was only 
67.T inches, although the group contained many men who had been 
in college three and four years. The medium weight of this group 
was 135.2 pounds and the total strength 490 points. The average 
weight and height of the Harvard student at this time was about 
the same as that given for the American youth, ranging from 21 
to 26 years of age, who entered the Army in 1860. At the present 
time the average student is an inch taller and from 4 to 8 pounds 
heavier than the average student of 1880, while his strength has 
increased from 490 to 650 and 680, a gain of 140 and 190 points. 
In 1880 only 50 per cent of the Harvard students would have 
surpassed the height and weight of the army average. To-day over 
65 per cent would pass that standard. This is a most remarkable 
uplift in growth and development for any considerable body of 
men in any country or community to have attained in 25 years. 
My only hesitation in accepting this fact as conclusive is the lin- 
gering doubt as to what effect the 30 or 40 per cent of students 
who are never weighed or measured at the Gymnasium might 
have upon the medium height and weight. The 1035 men examined 
from the Academic Department and Scientific School, as I have 
stated, comprised all classes, including the short as well as the tall 
and the weak as well as the strong, and may therefore be regarded 
as fairly representative of the physique of the College. 

It may surprise many to learn that the strongest men in college 
as a class are below the average student in stature. This is per- 
fectly consistent with established facts. Strength is more a matter 
of shortness and thickness of arms and legs than of great length 
of limbs, which is likely to be the physical characteristic of speed, 
as shown by runners and oarsmen, rather than strength and en- 
durance. The superior musculature of the strong man is indicated 
by his superior weight. In this respect it is observed that he weighs 
from 7 to 10 pounds more than the average student, while he sur- 
passes this man in strength by some 300 points. 

Having ascertained the medium height and weight of what we 
have termed the average student, let us turn our attention to the 
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same measurements of scholarship men. It is interesting and in- 
structive to observe that the scholarship men when taken in large 
groups tend to verify the conclusions reached by Drs. Porter, Byer, 
Christopher, Roberts, Leharzig, and others as to the correlation of 
a superior mind with a superior body. This is shown rather strik- 
ingly by the order in which the scholarship men group themselves 
according to height, the highest scholars in Group I being tallest, 
those in Group II being nearly one half inch shorter. The scholar- 
ships in Group III are not awarded according to college rank, but 
for some other special consideration. Although the order among 
the scholarship men themselves remains the same, that is, the highest 
scholars as represented by Group I being the tallest, Group II 
over one half inch shorter, etc., the great discrepancy between the 
height of the honor scholarship men, the stipend scholarship men, 
and the average student seems at once inconsistent with our pre- 
mises. Although the honor scholarship men have risen nearly 
three quarters of an inch in height above the average University 
student of 1880, the average stipend scholarship men as shown in 
Group 14 (I, II, & IIT) are about one quarter of an inch shorter. 
There is a difference of 1.2 inches between the height of the aver- 
age student of to-day and the average stipend scholarship men, 
and a difference of three quarters of an inch between the average 
stipend scholarship men and the average honor scholarship men. 
The discrepancy between the average weight of the different groups 
is not so regular or well marked as that of the height, although it 
will be observed that there is a difference of 4.4 pounds between 
the average student and the honor scholarship men and a differ- 
ence of 8.8 between the average student and the stipend scholar- 
ship men. 

The comparison of strength between the average student and 
the scholarship men is rather more favorable to the latter. Although 
there is some 100 points difference in the tests of Groups 3, 4, and 
T and 14, all the groups of scholarship men have surpassed the 
strength test of the average University student of 1880. The 
height and weight of the student within normal limits may be said 
to represent his potential strength and vital capacity. The actual 
test of strength gauges his real functional power — or would so 
gauge it if each student tried to do the best he could. While the 
required physical test for athletes and scholarship men has un- 
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doubtedly stimulated many students to make greater physical ef- 
forts in preparation for the examination, it has made many of 
them simply content in doing just about enough to pass the mini- 
mum requirement. This in a measure accounts for the more uni- 
form tests of the scholarship men, and the little difference between 
Groups I, II, and III. The average student as shown in groups 3 
and 4 is more likely to try to make a good strength test than the 
scholarship men, as he is desirous of passing the minimal require- 
ment for the athletic teams, in order to be eligible to one or more 
of these organizations. Although the average height and weight of 
all the scholarship men are below the average student of to-day, 
the average of the honor scholarship men is considerably above 
the average of the University students of 1880 —while the aver- 
age of the stipend scholarship men of the present time is not only 
below the average students of that year in point of weight but is 
below the average of the stipend men of theearly eighties. Although 
the number of men in Groups 6 and 9 is rather small to base de- 
finite conclusions upon, the numbers in the other groups are large 
enough to give conclusive evidence of the trend of physical develop- 
ment in the three great classes of Harvard students, namely, the 
scholars, athletes, and the average students. The discrepancy in 
the physical measurements of the several groups of scholarship 
men, and the average students raises questions which are in my 
opinion worthy of grave consideration. The physical superiority 
of Group I over Group II in point of height among both the honor 
and stipend class of scholarship men is perfectly consistent with 
acknowledged physiological truths in regard to mental and physi- 
cal development. But the dominating factors that determine stature 
and weight are age, race, and nurture. The medium or average 
age of Group I of stipend scholarship men is 19 years, of Group 
II 20 years, of Group III 19 years and 3 months, and of the Law- 
rence Scientific School Scholarship Group 22 years. The aver- 
age age of the I and II Groups of the honor scholarship men is 
18 years and 6 months, respectively. Here it will be noted that 
the honor scholarship men, though the youngest, are the tallest, 
heaviest, and strongest. Does the advanced age of the stipend men 
indicate inferior natural ability or retardation in mental and phy- 
sical development due to preoccupation with other work? In either 
cease the question also arises whether the stipend man’s scholarship 
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standing is not due to industry and patient application rather than 
to superior organic vigor. 

In regard to race it is interesting to note that 77 per cent of the 
I Group and 75 per cent of the II Group of honor scholarship men 
were Americans, while only 62 and 71.5 per cent respectively of 
the I and II Groups of stipend scholarship men were Americans. 
The Hebrew race had the next largest per cent, being 15.5 and 11 
per cent in the I and II honor scholarship class and 11.3 and 7.75 
per cent respectively in the stipend scholarship class. But the 
English and Polish Hebrews, from whom the American Hebrews 
have largely descended, average only 66.5 inches and 63.8 inches 
respectively in height. The other races, all averaging below the 
Americans except the English and Scotch, are represented by a 
very small per cent in any of the groups, but the largest number 
of foreigners, from 30 to 40 per cent, is in the stipend scholarship 
class. In a measure, this fact would help account for the inferior 
stature of this class of students. The differences in height and 
weight, due to nurture in adults of the same age, sex, and race, 
average as high as 3} inches in stature and 7 pounds in weight. 
The honor scholarship men are presumably better nurtured than 
the stipend scholarship men, coming as they do from wealthier 
families where they have been better housed, fed, and clothed, and 
better cared for generally. The difference between the average of 
the I Group Honor Men and the II Group Stipend Men is 1.4 
inches in height and 4.4 pounds in weight. This extreme difference 
is probably partly due to race inheritance, and partly due to nur- 
ture, but what may be termed the organic or physiological factor 
plays an equally important part. It will be observed that there is 
little variation in weight between the different groups of scholar- 
ship men, in the honor men the I Group actually weighing over a 
pound less than the II, and the stipend men of the I Group only 
equal the weight of the II. 

It will also be noticed that there is a close correlation between 
the weight and the strength in the different groups. This diminu- 
tive weight upon the part of all scholarship men may be accounted 
for in several ways. The most reasonable explanations, however, 
are lack of sufficient physical exercise, and mental over-training. 
In order to meet the demands of the present scholarship standard 
it is necessary to hold one’s self down to many hours of highly con- 
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centrated and long sustained mental effort. Under these circum- 
stances the respiration and circulation are slowed down, the 
digestion is more or less imperfect, and the organic activity of all 
parts of the body except the brain is sadly interfered with. The 
body for the time being is literally being starved in order that the 
brain may be surfeited. If this intense mental activity is followed 
by a moderate amount of physical exercise, in which the large 
masses of muscle in the trunk and limbs are vigorously used, no 
harm follows from hard study. In developing the muscular system 
one not only adds to girth of trunk and limbs, and consequently 
to weight, as seen in the physical condition of the 300 strong men 
in Group 5, but increases the functional power of heart, lungs, 
stomach, and viscera — and consequently favors the nutrition and 
recuperation of the brain itself. If to intense or prolonged mental 
application are added worry, anxiety, fear of failure, loss of sleep, 
or great emotional strain— then mental work soon becomes ex- 
hausting. Add to prolonged physical effort the same kind of men- 
tal and emotional harassments, and we soon have in the individ- 
ual or athletic team a temporary state of physical and mental 
impairment which is familiarly attributed to ‘‘ over-training.”’ No 
one symptom is more indicative of this approaching collapse than 
loss of weight, and on the other hand no physical sign presages 
a return to bodily and mental efficiency more unerringly than a 
return to normal weight. Normal weight for the average student 
is about 2.05 pounds for every inch in height, for the University 
crews 2.17, and for the football teams and strong men 2.20. The 
army standard during the Civil War was 2 pounds to the inch for 
the soldier of medium height. 

The Harvard scholarship men range in weight from 1.87 in the 
lowest group to 1.99 in the highest. These chronic conditions of 
underweight on the part of the scholarship men are, in my opin- 
ion, largely due to excessive mental activity, accompanied in many 
eases by nervous anxiety and perpetual worry for fear that they 
will not come up to the desired standard and fail to receive honors 
or lose their scholarship stipend. Judicious physical exercise, out- 
of-door games and recreations, mingled freely with innocent social 
amusements, all tend to relieve this state of nervous tension and 
malnutrition, as many a hard-worked student knows from experi- 
ence. The physical superiority of the honor scholarship men over 
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the stipend scholarship men may be largely attributed to the fact 
that they do devote more time and attention to the care of their 
physique. When the stipend scholarship men are asked why they 
do not give more attention to their health and the upbuilding of 
their bodies, the almost invariable answer is, ‘“‘ We have no time 
for it,” or words to that effect. In many cases this is literally 
true, as there are scholarship men at Harvard who have to do a 
considerable amount of outside work in addition to their college 
work in order to earn money enough to meet their expenses. 
But in the great majority of cases the answer of “no time” 
means that these men do not regard health and physical vigor 
of sufficient importance to work for it; or if they do, they fear 
that while they are taking time for improving their bodies, their 
nearest rivals are at the everlasting grind that will give them pos- 
session of the much-coveted scholarships. Some of the results are 
shown in the table to which we have referred. Here is an anoma- 
lous condition. 

According to our records the physique of athletes and the 
average student during the past 25 years has greatly improved, 
while the physique of all the scholarship men of to-day is not only 
below the average student of the present time, but the physique 
of the stipend scholarship men is actually below that of the aver- 
age student of 1880, and Group II below the average of the sti- 
pend men in the early eighties. As the records we have quoted 
give for the most part the first-year measurements and tests of 
the students, they may be said to reflect the conditions that have 
acted upon them at their homes and preparatory schools rather 
than at the College. These formative influences, whatever they 
may have been, have affected the scholarship men as well as the 
athletes, but in a different way. The great interest that has been 
awakened during the past quarter-century in health, hygiene, 
sanitation, and physical education has begun to make itself felt 
throughout the country at large, and students are coming to the 
College now in better physical condition than ever before. This 
improved physical well-being has undoubtedly been greatly intens- 
ified by the time and attention given to athletics in the prepara- 
tory schools. The public interest awakened and the extensive 
advertising that athletes have received through the press have 
fired a considerable portion of our youth with an ambition to 
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bergm, large, strong, and athletic. On the other hand, the intense 
m  , #nd nervous activity of the age, the universal demand for 
a Mer and broader intelligence, the great rewards for profes- 
sional knowledge and skill, the prestige and traditions of the 
institutions of learning, have all combined to stimulate another 
set of our youth to great mental efforts. If athletics advertise the 
college, as so many persons affirm, they will tend to draw to its 
halls the young men who are fond of participating in athletic 
sports or of witnessing the athletic performances of others. Young 
men of a more studious frame of mind, who care little about ath- 
letics, would be attracted by the reputation of the individual pro- 
fessors, the academic standing of the institution, and the eminence 
of the positions held by its graduates. 

It is very evident that a process of selection has been going on 
in the community during the past half-century by which these two 
distinct types of young men, whom we may term scholars and 
athletes, have been attracted to the colleges and universities. Is 
this process of selection a natural one, or such a one as should 
exist in an institution of learning? Both classes have ideals and 
aims which are essentially different. Both classes are naturally an- 
tagonistic, and both classes are pursuing the means of education 
and training as though they were ends in themselves. The conse- 
quence is superior physiques with mediocre mental ability accord- 
ing to the college rank-book in one class, and inferior physiques 
with fine mental attainments in the other. Moreover, this want of 
harmony or sense of proportion between mental and physical ef- 
forts on the part of our students, which we all recognize, is greatly 
intensified by that crying evil of the age, the spirit of competition. 
Competition is to-day the arch-enemy of all true culture, mental 
as well as physical. To recount all of the evils that may be attrib- 
uted to this factor in education would prolong this article to an 
unwarrantable length. Let me return therefore to my premises. 

If there is any truth in statistics the world’s work and greatest 
achievements are to be attained by the men as a class who have 
the best brains in the best bodies. A large part of the athletic class 
will fail in the race of life for want of better-trained minds, while 
an equally large class of scholarship men will be eliminated from 
the struggle for the want of more efficient bodies. What is the 
College doing to even up the chances of these two classes in their 
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preparation for their life’s work? She insists upon a required 
mental examination of all students, athletes included, upon enter- 
ing college. Moreover most colleges now require athletic students 
to attain a certain grade in their mental pursuits before they can 
be permitted to contend for honors in athletics. Would it not be 
altogether desirable for these colleges to require all scholarship 
men to attain a certain standard in their physical work before al- 
lowing them to compete for honors in scholarship? Such a plan 
would at least put the scholarly man on an equal footing with the 
athlete and give him a chance to attain something of that mental 
force, physical vigor, and sustained energy upon which his success 
in life will so largely depend. Furthermore, inasmuch as the 
greatest amount of physical as well as mental improvement of which 
the individual is capable must take place during the formative 
period of his youth, should not the student come to college pre- 
pared physically as well as mentally for the ordeal before him? 
The moral effect of a physical requirement would be to throw the 
responsibility for physical condition back upon the parent, the pre- 
paratory schools, and teachers as well as upon the pupil himself. 
In my opinion a large part of the community is already prepared 
to meet this responsibility, as is indicated by the improved phys- 
ical condition of the average student when he enters college. We 
have already shown that love of sports, games, and physical exer- 
cise for themselves do not appeal to the scholarship student. The 
thing necessary is academic recognition of good health and phys- 
ical vigor as an asset in education. In taking this step the college 
would simply be making a practical application of its own teaching. 
But in so doing it would not only improve the physique of the 
scholarship man, and thus increase his respect for physical train- 
ing and athletics, but it would also increase the respect of the mass 
of students for scholarship men and scholarly attainments. 


D. A. Sargent. 





ANDOVER AND HARVARD. 


THE removal of Andover Seminary to Cambridge and its affil- 
iation with the University is an event of considerable interest in 
the history of theological education. Founded in 1807, Andover 
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was the first institution in the United States to establish a com- 
plete and independent theological faculty, and contributed, more 
than perhaps any other to the revival of Biblical and theological 
learning, which in the latter part of the 18th century had fallen 
into serious decay, especially in New England. It was the first 
professional school of any kind in this country to adopt a univers- 
ity standard by demanding a college education as a requirement 
for admission, and it has maintained this standard throughout its 
history. For a short time it had a special course for students less 
fully prepared, but has never admitted such to its regular classes. 
Its faculty has included some of the most distinguished scholars 
and teachers of their times ; among them Moses Stuart, the restorer 
of Biblical and Oriental studies in America, Edward Robinson, 
William G. T. Shedd, Edwards A. Park, Austin Phelps, Joseph 
Henry Thayer, and Egbert C. Smyth. 

For upwards of half a century it probably trained more scholars 
who became professors in colleges and in the theological schools of 
various denominations than any similar institution, while at the 
same time it sent a large number of well-equipped men into the 
practical ministry. Its graduates formed a large part of the first 
generation of missionaries, whose linguistic achievements in scores 
of languages, many of which they for the first time reduced to 
writing, are sufficient testimony to the philological discipline they 
had received. 

The natural growth of other institutions both in the East and 
in the West has deprived Andover of the preéminent position 
which it long maintained ; the decrease in the number of theolog- 
ical students from the denominations which it chiefly served affected 
in unequal degree a school which from its location has come to be 
in the eyes of intending students at a disadvantage, as compared 
with seminaries in large cities or connected with the universities. 
The theological controversies, beginning about 1880, in which 
Andover was more outspoken if not more advanced than most of 
its sister institutions, resulted in the alienation of its more conserv- 
ative graduates as well as of a large and influential part of the 
Congregational churches; repeated investigations by its Visitors, 
trials of professors, litigation in State courts, created an atmo- 
sphere of detraction and suspicion in which no institution sensitive 
to its honor could thrive. Some of its most distinguished teachers 
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were removed by death; others, notably Presidents Tucker and 
Harris, were called to educational positions of larger usefulness ; 
and although their places were filled by able successors, the num- 
ber of students has for some years steadily declined. 

The question was thus pressed upon those responsible for the 
administration of the Seminary whether the ends for which it was 
founded could not be better fulfilled under other conditions. 

In 1906 the Trustees of Phillips Academy, who were also the 
Trustees of the Seminary, agreed upon a plan for affiliation with 
Harvard University; but at the urgent desire of a considerable 
number of the alumni, who were not convinced that such a move 
was necessary or desirable, the matter was dropped. In accordance 
with the wish of the alumni, legislation was subsequently procured 
by which it was made possible to put the Seminary under the con- 
trol of a body of trustees distinct from those of Phillips Academy. 
The new Trustees, after careful consideration, came to the same 
conclusion as their predecessors, namely, that affiliation with Har- 
vard University was, under existing circumstances, the course 
which gave best promise of enlarged and permanent usefulness for 
the Seminary. In this judgment they followed the example of the 
Congregational and Presbyterian theological colleges in England, 
which have in recent years betaken themselves to Oxford and 
Cambridge, respectively ; of the Union Seminary in New York, 
which is about to remove to the immediate neighborhood of Co- 
lumbia University, with which it has long had an arrangement for 
the exchange of instruction and for the conferring of degrees in 
Arts and Philosophy ; and of the seminaries of various denomina- 
tions, including Congregationalists and Unitarians, which have 
planted themselves beside the University of California, at Berke- 
ley, under arrangements which secure codperation between the 
several theological faculties as well as with the Faculty of the 
University. 

The plan for the alliance of Andover with Harvard, which was 
adopted by the President and Fellows on February 24, and con- 
sented to by the Board of Overseers on March 11, is printed in 
full elsewhere.! It provides for the complete autonomy of the 
Seminary and the unimpaired execution of all its trusts. The 
administration of its internal affairs will be in the hands of its 


1 See Corporation Records. 
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own Faculty, under the regulation of the Trustees. But the instruc- 
tion given by the faculties of the Harvard Divinity School and of 
Andover Seminary are to be combined “in an economical, har- 
monious, and comprehensive scheme of theological education.” 
What is proposed, in short, is not a union, or “ merger,” but such 
codperation as shall give to students registered in either institu- 
tion the benefit of the combined body of instruction, and enrich 
the opportunities of theological education here offered. 

Courses given by the teachers in either institution may be 
accepted by the other in fulfilment of the requirements for its 
degree. Teachers in Andover Seminary whose courses are thus 
accepted will receive appointment as “ Andover Professors in 
Harvard University,” but this office will not give a seat in any 
University faculty. 

The coming of Andover to Cambridge will bring hither a group 
of scholars of excellent repute in their profession, and, when exist- 
ing vacancies are filled, the teaching body here will be enlarged 
by the addition of not less than five professors. When the resources 
of instruction in the Divinity School and the Seminary have been 
fully codrdinated and combined, as proposed in the agreement, 
complemented as they are by the instruction in cognate subjects 
which is open to students of divinity in the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences, the opportunities here afforded, whether for 
advanced and specialized theological study or for preparation for 
the practical work of the ministry, should be unsurpassed. 

George Foot Moore, h ’06. 





DEBATING AT HARVARD. 


DEBATING always seems to be particularly active in the mind 
of the typical Harvard graduate, if such a being exist, immediately 
after the termination of a football game or a race. And it is a 
source of comfort when “ brute strength” is triumphant to reflect 
that in the purely intellectual activities of our college existence we 
have been rather uniformly successful. And yet the fact remains 
a fact that a losing football team can fill the Stadium with cheer- 
ing thousands, while successful debaters can only partially fill 
Sanders Theatre even with the additional inducement of free ad- 
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mission. But the writer, in spite of a most active interest in de- 
bating at the University, does not complain. “ Peace hath her 
victories as well as war,” it is true, but humanity still is more in- 
terested in a battle in Manchuria than in the proceedings of the 
Hague Tribunal, and at the risk of being charged with treachery 
to my cause, I must admit that I should be better pleased if a few 
of our surplus victories in debating could be transferred to the 
account of football and rowing. 

Still, debating is worth while and debating victories are and 
should be a source of gratification to us all. The more especially 
because they surely point to a marked superiority in one of the 
departments of college work. From a reasonable degree of famil- 
iarity with intercollegiate debating, the product of an experience 
extending from the first debate with Yale in 1892 to the last in 
the present year, which has just taken place as this is written, 
the writer is convinced that Harvard wins debates because up to 
the present time the general training in English composition has 
been better with us than that which prevails in the universities 
with which we compete. 

Judge Loring, of the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, 
in an address delivered to the students of the Law School a year 
or two ago, commented on the fact that the younger members of 
the bar were appearing with more and more frequency before the 
highest court in the Commonwealth, and expressed gratification 
at the clearness and force with which they presented their cases 
to the court. This he naturally and to a large degree rightly at- 
tributed to the work and influence of our great school of law. But 
if he had had brought to his attention the increasing efficiency in 
the last 15 years of the work of the English Department along the 
lines of argumentative composition, and could have seen it develop 
as the years have passed, he would, without doubt, have found an 
additional reason for the results which he had observed. And 
while the writer believes that intercollegiate debating deserves the 
support of all students of educational matters, it should be realized 
that it is but a minor manifestation of the good work that is being 
done in one of the departments of the University. 

It is said that a most eminent authority upon all the varied 
activities of the University, one whose approval or disapproval is 
most important to us all, has expressed a doubt as to the ultimate 
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value of debates with rival universities. There should be no doubt 
as to their value. While the Yale and Princeton debates, as has 
been said, are but manifestations of the work that is being done, 
they are, nevertheless, important in themselves. For the six men 
of the first and second teams that prepare for them, they are of 
prime importance. Six weeks spent in careful analysis of an eco- 
nomic or social question, with the concomitant research, can but be 
mental exercise of great value to the participants, and when we 
-impose upon this the task of presenting with clearness, accuracy, 
and force one side of this question by three arguments that shall 
form a unified case for the consideration of judges of high intel- 
lectual attainment, we have a problem whose achievement is well 
worthy the attention of educated men. And if it shall be urged 
that this is but for the few, the answer is at hand. The achieve- 
ments of the few will always be the stimulus of the many. Not 
only do the participants in intercollegiate debates gain advantage 
for themselves, but they, by their work, their example, and their 
success, stimulate interest in others. If it isa little pathetic to see 
a young man patiently striving for a goal which one feels he can 
never attain, any feeling of sorrow disappears when one observes 
the marked relative improvement that is sure to be his reward. 
And as long as human nature is the most potent factor in the af- 
fairs of men, competition with rival colleges will be a stimulus for 
endeavor among college students. 

But while it is gratifying to know that we usually have been 
victorious over Yale and in a majority of instances over Princeton 
in our intercollegiate debates, we should rejoice not so much at 
the victories themselves as in the ability that won them.’ The first 
intercollegiate debate that Harvard took part in was but a sorry 
spectacle in comparison with the last. Three young men, untrained 
or with but little training, presented three set speeches of little 
merit to an indulgent audience. In natural ability those men were 
as good as the average of our debaters. In training they were 
better prepared than was the generation that went before them. 
But they were not worth listening to except as one had an individ- 
ual interest in their endeavors. 

The debates of recent years have been discussions that would 


1 Harvard has won 14 out of 18 debates with Yale, and 8 out of 14 debates with 
Princeton. 
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hold the attention of any one able to appreciate the merits of the 
question discussed. The personality of the debaters has been lost 
in the interest surrounding the debate itself, and that is the high- 
est test that can be applied to any art. It is true that the imma- 
turity of the contestants is frequently manifest, but immaturity 
yields only to the careful coaching of time and experience. It is 
an incident rather than a fault in these debates. The things to ob- 
serve, and wonder at, unless we are of those initiated, is the de- 
tailed knowledge of the subject, the accuracy of expression so that 
each statement and thought bears upon the ultimate result of the 
debate, and the clearness with which the arguments impress 
themselves upon the listeners’ minds. And this is not intuitive, 
nor accidental, nor even the result of general scholarship, but is 
the result of hard work, and long training in the subject of argu- 
mentation. 

Is it too much to hope that this will bear fruit in the future and 
that the next generation will see speakers of greater attainments 
than we have in the present? Praiseworthy as are the endeavors of 
a Bryan and an Ingersoll, may we not hope that America will 
give to the world the finished achievements of a Demosthenes or a 
Burke? If this is to be done, it cannot be accomplished by spora- 
dic outbursts of natural genius, but can only come when the mass 
of public speakers realize that logical simplicity avails more than 
sophistries and grandiloquence. When this is the fashion of public 
speaking in America, there may come some one touched with divine 
fire, trained in the elements of his art, who will produce work 
equaling the best of former centuries. 

It is perhaps a far ery from debating at Harvard to the realiz- 
ation of this dream, and yet, as long as genius is untrained, per- 
fection can never be reached in the art of public speaking. To 
the training of such talent as may be found, the University ad- 
dresses itself with zeal and understanding. The results are certainly 
gratifying for the present and full of promise for the future. The 
present profit is plainly visible to those who are willing to look, 
and if the future glory shall remain but the vision of one who is 
over-enthusiastic, still those who have labored will not have worked 
in vain. 


Arthur P. Stone, ’93. 
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ATHLETICS STILL EXAGGERATED.! 


On the 11th of March, 1907, the Special Joint Committee of the two 
Governing Boards on the Regulation of Athletic Sports, which had been 
in existence for some months, presented to the President and Fellows a 
report containing in substance the following recommendations : 

(a) That hereafter the Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, the Dean of 
Harvard College, and the Dean of the Lawrence Scientific School, be the Faculty 
members of the Committee on the Regulation of Athletic Sports. 

(b) That certain changes be made in the mode of electing the three undergraduate 
members of the Committee. 

(c) That the Committee be recommended to secure the services of some man, who 
can give his entire time to the work, to act as graduate manager and the administrat- 
ive officer of the Committee. 

(d) That the expenses connected with athletic contests be reduced by diminishing 
the cost of training-tables, and reducing the number, distance, and duration of trips 
of athletic teams away from Cambridge. 

(e) That the number of intercollegiate contests be reduced. 

(f) That the Athletic Committee use every effort to get concerted action with other 
colleges to abolish professional coaches. 

(g) That the Athletic Committee be instructed to apply the entire surplus of 

athletic receipts over the sums needed for current athletic expenses to the extinguish- 
ment of the debt on the Stadium until that debt is paid, and then to reduce gate 
receipts in such manner as it shall decide, so that there shall only be sufficient surplus 
each year for the gradual development of the athletic buildings and grounds of the 
University. 
Whereupon the President and Fellows voted that the report of the 
Special Joint Committee be accepted as a whole, and that the Committee 
be discharged. They also rescinded the vote of Oct. 15, 1888, consti- 
tuting a Committee for the Regulation of Athletic Sports, and instead 
thereof passed another vote constituting the Committee in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Special Joint Committee. 

The exaggeration of athletic sports in schools and colleges remains a 
crying evil, and there are no clear signs that any effectual remedy is 
taking effect. The strong tendency of the highly competitive violent 
games is to reduce the proportion of boys and young men who play 
them, and to impede the universal development of wholesome sports 
accessible to all. To be sure, playing on teams is now confined to school 
years and three years in college, and is not allowed to students in pro- 
fessional schools; but these limitations have no tendency to make the 
playing of football, baseball, hockey, and basketball more general 
among school-boys and students, for the fierce competition makes these 
games so intense that they are unsuitable for any but a small proportion 
of the school-boys and the students. 

The college sport most popular with spectators and newspapers, namely, 


1 From President Eliot’s Annual Report for 1906-07. 
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football, is the least useful of all the games; because a smaller propor- 
tional number of students are fit for that sport than for any other. An- 
other objection to all the violent sports is that they cannot be played after 
the college period. A sport which will be useful to any healthy man 
until he is 60 is a much more valuable college sport than one that he 
cannot play after he is 23. Every intelligent youth ought to cultivate 
sports that he knows will serve him until he is old, rather than those he 
cannot keep up after he leaves college. The moderate, generally avail- 
able, and long available sports are also much more wholesome than the 
violent sports which only a few can endure, and these few only while they 
are young. 

The means of repressing the prevailing exaggeration of athletic sports 
are obvious, as was stated in the last Report.' The number of intercol- 
legiate contests should be reduced to two in each sport during any one 
season, the rest of the competition in each sport being exclusively home 
competition. The most successful sport at Harvard, as regards bringing 
out many competitors for honors in the sport, is rowing; and it has been 
abundantly proved that the interest in rowing can be fully maintained on 
two intercollegiate competitions in the year. In order to give this policy 
a chance to succeed, it would be necessary for two or more colleges to 
agree that they would permit only two intercollegiate contests in a season 
in each sport; for it would, of course, be useless for a college team that 
was permitted only two intercollegiate contests in a season to compete 
with a college team that was permitted 10 or 20. To turn out on the 
right day the most perfect team possible in any one of the intense sports 
is a piece of administrative business to which much money, the best 
expert advice, the skill of professional teachers, and the whole life of 
the players for months must be devoted. One feature of this business is 
watching the performances of school teams all over the country, and 
securing the best boy players by offering them favorable opportunities, 
pecuniary or other. Colleges which go heartily into this business will 
almost certainly succeed in athletic contests more frequently than col- 
leges which do not. Whether they will so promote the real objects for 
which colleges exist is a different matter. Many commercial interests 
strongly promote the exaggeration of athletic sports in schools and col- 
leges, — as, for example, the hired managers and trainers, the dealers in 
supplies, the hotels, transportation companies, and newspapers. 

The receipts from all the sports at Harvard have been as follows for 
four years past: 

1903-04. 1904-05. 1905-06. 1906-07. 
$110,845.13 $108,071.62 $125,233.71 $106,125.10 
1See Harvard Graduates’ Magazine for March, 1907; vol. xv, pp. 385-88. — Ep. 
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The expenses for the same years have been: 

1903-04. 1904-05. 1905-06. 1906-07. 
$61,338.55 $63,487.12 $76,690.89 $71,714.14 

Freshman football and Freshman baseball nearly pay for themselves. 
Track athletics, football, baseball, hockey, and tennis pay for them- 
selves. The principal money-maker among the sports is football, on 
account of the enormous crowds that assemble to witness the principal 
games. 

The Committee on the Regulation of Athletic Sports endeavored in 
1906-07 to reduce the cost of training-tables, and succeeded in some 
measure with every organization except the boat club and the hockey 
club. The total expenditures on training-tables for four years past have 


been: 
1903-04. 1904-05. 1905-06. 1906-07. 


$7,750.58 $7,101.91 $8,040.06 $6,285.42 

When the report of the Joint Committee of the Corporation and Board 
of Overseers appeared,’ it was too late to reduce the number of intercol- 
legiate games for the spring of 1907. 

The new Committee organized in June, 1907, in accordance with the 
action taken by the Corporation and Overseers, found the schedule of 
football games for the fall of 1907 practically settled. They have since 
confined themselves to preventing any increase in the number of inter- 
collegiate contests ; so that no diminution in the number of those con- 
tests is to be looked for during the current academic year. 

The Committee has not yet succeeded in obtaining any general manager 
of the sort intended by the Joint Committee of the Corporation and 
Overseers ; so that a great deal of labor still falls on the Faculty mem- 
bers of the Committee, contrary to the intention of the Joint Committee. 
It was the purpose of that Committee to prevent the devotion of any 
large portion of the time of professors to the management of athletic 
sports, the experience of Professors Hollis and Horatio S. White, as 
Chairmen of the Committee on the Regulation of Athletic Sports, having 
satisfied those gentlemen and all the members of the Joint Committee 
that the functions of the Chairman of the Athletic Committee could not 
be efficiently discharged by any professor without sacrificing both his 
interests and the superior interest of the University in his function as 
teacher. 

The American modifications of Rugby football have now been played 
long enough to make possible a judgment as to the success of eminent 
football players in after-life; and the verdict is what might have been 
expected. It clearly appears that neither the bodily nor the mental qual- 


1 Printed in the Graduates’ Magazine for June, 1907; vol. xv, pp. 642-66. —Eb. 
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ities which characterize football players are particularly serviceable to 
young men who have their way to make in the intellectual callings. Foot- 
ball toughness is not the kind of toughness which is most profitable in after- 
life. The weight and insensitiveness needed in the football line are not 
the bodily qualities which best serve the man who must make his living 
by quick, accurate, and inventive thinking. To get accustomed to make 
one’s greatest exertions in the presence of shouting thousands and of the 
newspaper extra is bad preparation for the struggles of professional men, 
who must generally do their best work quite alone, or in the presence of 
a few critical observers. Even for modern warfare the violent, competi- 
tive sports afford no appropriate preparation, inasmuch as in real warfare 
the combatants seldom see each other. 
Charles W. Eliot, ’53. 





HARVARD MEN IN THE MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE. 


Ir service in the Massachusetts Legislature be a criterion, it is not 
true that Harvard men fail in the duties of citizenship. In the last ten 
sessions 76 graduates of the College, and 23 of the Schools who did not 
graduate from the College, have served in House or Senate, besides at 
least half a dozen other men who passed some time at the College without 
graduating. This makes well over 100, an average of more than ten of fhe 
new men each year — about 8 per cent of each year’s accessions. These 
hundred men have without exception been men of high ideals, yet for the 
most part eminently practical legislators, prudent and discreet. They 
have furnished many of the leaders in both branches, and have had a 
conspicuously beneficial effect on the course of legislation through their 
progressive conservatism, if it may be thus paradoxically phrased. 

In this decade the oldest of the graduates of the College thus to serve 
has been Prentiss Cummings, ’64, who, after winning distinction at the 
bar and in street railway development, took two years away from the 
study of Homer which adorns his retirement, to do important work in 
the Senate, where his influence was of great value. W. E. Skillings, ’66, 
was finishing his service when I entered the House and I recall only that 
he exercised sound judgment unobtrusively. F. H. Appleton, ’69, was 
another senator who sacrificed comfort, and, without the ordinary incent- 
ives that take men into politics, was willing to serve his neighbors. Of 
the same class was J. J. Myers, ’69, who, after mastering his profession, 
gave to the Commonwealth 11 years distinguished for fidelity and serious 
endeavor. In the last three years he was Speaker of the House, and never 
has the House had a Speaker of more fairness and with a higher ideal of 
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public duty. Massachusetts will be the gainer if he ever returns to the 
public service. 

E. B. Callender, ’72, had three periods of service, 8 years in all, the 
last two in the Senate. To my mind he was the most finished and bril- 
liant orator the House has seen in recent years. The traditional pin could 
be heard a-dropping whenever he rose. C. R. Johnson, ’75, has served 
only in the House. Whenever he is willing again to leave the law, Wor- 
cester will do well to send him to the Senate, for he showed himself a 
legislator of prudence and soundness. J. K. Berry, ’76, served only in 
the Senate, where he made warm friends by frank, courageous fighting. 
W. H. Gove, ’76, took his work in the House seriously and was one of 
the sobering influences. G. A. Nickerson, ’76, was expected by his serv- 
ice in the House to begin a long political career of the kind that has 
brought so much honor to Massachusetts when carried through by her 
wealthier sons, but death destroyed the hopes of his many friends. 

From ’77 came Cutler and H. J. Harwood, both legislators of the 
modest type, speaking only when necessity demanded, and then listened 
to respectfully by reason of their evident sincerity, and T. W. Kenefick, 
who as a Democratic Senator won the respect of the Republican majority. 
From ’79 came C. H. Blood, the best parliamentarian of recent years; 
also William Schofield, who easily won the leadership of the House, was 
Gov. Crane’s most trusted ally, and well earned the appointment to the 
bench that came afterward. Another Democrat, Charles S. Davis, ’80, 
secured the esteem of the House, representing as he well did the principles 
of the conservative wing of the Democracy, and often stimulating the Re- 
publican majority to better action. Another distinguished member of the 
President’s class was C. G. Washburn, perhaps the strongest man in 
House or Senate while he served in those bodies, a polished orator, keen 
and well-poised, knowing his mind and not afraid to enforce his views. 
Those who served with him felt that his election to Congress meant a dis- 
tinct gain for the Massachusetts delegation, and they all hope he will stay 
there long enough to prove his value to the nation. 

Fred Joy, ’81, was ending his service in the Senate when I entered the 
House, and I did not see his work at close range, but knew of him as a 
stout fighter who made a good record. From my own class, ’82, came 
Edwards Cheney, who vindicated the high opinion of his courage formed 
by those who knew him well in College, when he voted for United States 
Senator as he thought right, without regard to the overwhelming majority 
against him. Associated with him in committee work, I found him a clear 
thinker, with the public welfare always uppermost in mind. 

From ’84 came two of the most useful men in the public life of Massa- 
chusetts in recent years. W. F. Dana, hy nature a conservative of con- 
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servatives, both in the House and in the Senate (where he finished his 
legislative career as President) again and again said or did the thing that 
prevented rash action. C. R. Saunders was the most effective debater of 
his time, and a more zealous champion no cause could ask. He earned 
the Speakership that Fate denied him. Later, in a term as Election Com- 
missioner of Boston, he did more to purify the suffrage of that city than 
any other man since the Board was created. Those who know his capac- 
ities greatly hope he may yet be induced to return to public life. 

G. D. Cushing, ’85, is still in the House, and, if he stays, will in all 
probability sooner or later obtain its most coveted honor, the Speaker- 
ship, for he is absolutely disinterested, as well as clear-headed and high- 
minded, the sort of man who wins confidence and respect. A. W. Sim, 
of the same class, was one of the quiet men who vote right, and help 
along with good judgment. 

A. P. Gardner, ’86, showed in the Senate what he has since shown in 
Congress — the capacity to do his own thinking. Independent and virile, 
he sets an example worthy more imitation. Plummer, ’87, spared but 
a year from his profession for service in the House, and a year gives us 
hardly chance even to get acquainted. To ’89 the House owed three men, 
one of whom, F. E. Huntress, went to the Senate, where he added to a 
reputation for good judgment. Alexander Holmes was of the type of 
legislator perhaps most useful, bringing to the House the common sense 
characteristic of the best life of rural communities. F. W. Thayer took an 
active part in the deliberations of the House and was always a good deal 
in earnest. F. L. Codman, ’90, served only in the Senate, where he was 
looked on as one of the strong members. F. J. Macleod, ’91, also served 
only in the Senate. He stood loyally for the views of the minority and 
won the good will of his associates. 

Three exceptionally good Representatives also from ’91 were J. A. 
Lowell, who came to be Chairman of the Judiciary Committee and so 
one of the House leaders; John Duff, a level-headed member from one 
of the Boston suburban wards, who made an excellent record; and C. E. 
Stearns, whose committee work was of the best, as I was able to judge 
from close association. The ’92 men, C. M. Draper and Robert Roger- 
son, both impressed the House as useful legislators. 

The State is particularly indebted to ’93. Two of its men, F. W. Dal- 
linger and A. S. Apsey, both from Cambridge, achieved noteworthy 
legislative careers unusually soon after leaving college. Skilled in the 
science of politics, they continue to show that a college man ean engage 
in it without cause for losing his self-respect or the respect of others. 
Another ’93 man from Cambridge, S. D. Elmore, is yet in the House and 
is winning its confidence. Another, Smith of Waltham, bade fair to fol- 
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low his worthy House service with a long career of public usefulness, but 
death cut it short. The most prominent 93 man has been L. A. Froth- 
ingham, who in public life has met with the same deserved popularity 
that was his in College. His demeanor, modest and gracious, his candor 
and his sincerity have combined to bring him many friends. He won the 
Speakership without leaving a trace of personal ill will, and should he 
receive the highest honors of the Commonwealth, all will admit that they 
have come to a man of high ideals, a man honorable and upright. 

In point of numbers the honors go to ’94, which in the last decade has 
sent Bishop, Clark, Clarke, Hoag, Homans, Lane, McDonald, Minton, 
and Wellington. All good legislators, I shall not try to discriminate 
among them. Chance threw me in closer contact with Wellington than 
the others, and I cannot forbear a word of appreciation of his fidelity to 
duty. The ’95 contribution — Peabody, Pierce, Peters, Spalding, and 
White — has been more in the public eye. W. R. Peabody achieved 
leadership. A. J. Peters was a Democrat whose solid worth kept many 
Republican friends from begrudging his election to Congress. Had Pierce 
kept on he would have come to the front rank. Thorndike Spalding has 
that combination of virility, zeal, and astuteness which will take him far. 
White is proving himself of great value to the Commonwealth by a fear- 
lessness and purity of purpose that in the end compels the respect and 
good will of even those whom he opposes. 

H. A. Harding, 96, came from a region where political battles are 
fought hard, and that he was able to go to House and Senate attests 
by itself his high merit. Few members have been of more real value to 
the Commonwealth. F. G. Katzmann is following in the same track and 
has already stamped himself as one of the strong men. 

Five men have come from "97 — Abbott, Harrington, Phelan, Robbins, 
and Williams; five from 98 — Dorman, Giles, Healey, Logan, and Phil- 
lips; five from ’99 — Draper, Nichols, Poland, Stearns, and Washburn ; 
four from ’00 — Bennett, Collins, Converse. and Evans ; and of still later 
classes have been Hall, 01, and Murray, ’04. The chance for close ob- 
servation given by committee work has led me to put a high estimate on 
the capacities of Dorman, Giles, and Hall. Everybody would rank Ben- 
nett as one of the most effective speakers during his term of service and 
predict for him high honors should he return to public life. Phillips is 
another man of ideals and integrity that should again be at the service 
of the State. Washburn bids fair to equal his brother’s reputation as a 
leader. Robbins left behind him an enviable reputation for sincerity and 
earnestness. When Nichols speaks, it is with the same keenness and 
sagacity that he shows in his writings as a political editor. Stearns well 
fills one of the most difficult places in the House — that of Chairman of 
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the Committee on Cities. Poland proved himself astute and effective. 
Abbott won a place in the Senate by serving his constituents effectively 
in the House. Williams was a strong legislator. Draper, Converse, and 
Evans have received warm praise from those associated with them 
in committee work. The Democratic members — Harrington, Phelan, 
Healey, Logan, Collins, and Murray (as well as Hall, of whom I have 
spoken) — have all been active members, doing high-grade work. 

The graduates of the Schools I may do little more than enumerate: The 
Law School — Post, 60; Manning, ’70; Turtle, 78; Bouvé, ’79; Ayl- 
ward, 86; Higgins and Walker, 90; Selfridge, 92; Vinson, 93; Tat- 
man, 94; Donovan, Garcelon, Lewis, and Williams, ’95; Tarr, 96; 
Jenney, McDonald, and McKnight, 97; Dietrick and Pierce, 98; 
Burns, 00; Hardy, 02; Ham, ’03. The Medical School — Oliver, ’62, 
and Litchfield, 82. The Veterinary School — Castle, ’87. I should, how- 
ever, at least take space to say that Jenney is the recognized leader of 
the Senate; that Turtle, Higgins, and Walker became leaders in the 
House, with Walker likely to be its next Speaker; and that if Garcelon 
and Pierce stay, they too will come to the front rank. The brilliant ora- 
tory of Ham is known throughout the State. Lewis won the confidence 
and good will of all of us. His Republican fellow members would have 
been glad to see Aylward mayor of Cambridge if a Democrat was to be 
chosen. Selfridge, Vinson, McKnight, Tatman, Burns, and Tarr made 
excellent records. Hardy is one of the solid men of the House. No mem- 
ber is more beloved than Dr. Oliver. Williams gives promise of being a 
valuable member. Post, Manning, Bouvé, Donovan, and Dietrick made 
reputations in the Senate. The others were among the quiet but trust- 
worthy members of the House. 


It would of course be absurd to say that all the virtue and ability of 
the Massachusetts Legislature in this decade has been confined to these 
hundred or so members. But it would be hard to select 100 from the 
remaining 900 who have had an equal share in results. It would be 
equally absurd to say that none of these men have had faults. But there 
is not a single one of them whom I have believed to be actuated by any 
but honorable motives. Their weaknesses have not been of a kind with 
even a suspicion of venality. They have honorably upheld their motto, 
Veritas. 

Robert Luce, ’82. 
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SOME NEW CLUBS. 


THE HARVARD CLUB OF BOSTON. 


THE tardiness of Harvard men in Boston to follow the example of 
those in other places in the organization of a Harvard Club is perhaps 
due to the fact that there are more Harvard men in Boston, proportion- 
ately to population, than elsewhere; the condition approaches that in 
which “everybody’s business is nobody’s business.” Yet the Harvard 
Club of Boston was inevitable, and it now exists, so that proposals to 
form one are no longer open to discussion. 

The foundation of the Club was the immediate result of the decision 
of some Harvard graduates to cease talking about forming the Harvard 
Club of Boston, and form it. The original nucleus consisted of 25 men, 
enough to start the movement and afford Harvard men the opportunity 
to join it if they chose. There seems to be no lack of interest, the mere 
announcement of the existence of the Club and statement of its general 
purposes has already been responded to spontaneously by about 500 Har- 
vard men, and there are many hundreds more coming. It is not un- 
reasonable to pronounce the infant healthy, physically at least. 

But the test question is: What is the spirit in which this Club is 
formed ? The earnest and unanimous expression of the group of men 
who founded the Club is at least a fairly trustworthy indication of what 
the Club is to mean and to be. The following is a substantially accurate 
summary. 

The ground-sentiment is gratitude and loyalty to Harvard, and deter- 
mination to repay as much as possible of the debt to the University 
which every seriously thinking Harvard man realizes that he owes. Sev- 
erally, Harvard men can discharge that obligation, in whole or in part, 
by living sturdily and righteously, and by giving such aid as they can to 
the men who administer Harvard’s affairs; collectively, and stimulated 
by the mutual encouragement that springs from organization, they can 
improve on the results of separate endeavor. 

It is the intention of the members of the Harvard Club of Boston to 
become better informed of the work Harvard is doing, from year to 
year, and to acquire the information by contact with the men who are 
foremost in that work. It is more than due time for Harvard men in 
Boston to avail themselves of the opportunities to meet and hear the 
leaders of the University, opportunities which their brethren in the West 
have enjoyed for years by strength of organization. The Harvard men 
of Boston constitute a large and influential aggregate. What then are 
their capacities and possibilities when they become a community ? 
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The University wants an increase of resources in proportion to the in- 
crease of its usefulness to humanity; part of its needs are purely mate- 
rial; a few men are rich enough to contribute to this constant require- 
ment, but only a few. But Harvard needs, beside this, human sympathy 
and intelligent codperation in the fulfilment of its exalted purposes, 
needs men and the ideas of men as much as, perhaps more than money, 
and to this every Harvard man can give his share. 

There will be, we trust, much exhilarating play in the functions of the 
Harvard Club of Boston, but there must be work for the Harvard com- 
munity in Boston, and, through that, for the University itself. When- 
ever any question of lasting or momentary importance arises that affects 
Harvard, the Harvard men in Boston wish to know all about it ; the Har- 
vard Club supplies the necessary organization to receive and diffuse this 
knowledge; the men who know will be invited to speak to Harvard 
graduates assembled in Boston, to inform, to discuss, to bring the intimate 
life of Harvard close to her sons; who are never indifferent to what con- 
cerns her welfare. 

This Club can do much to correct the disproportion in which college 
sports are viewed by getting news at first hand of what Harvard is doing 
in all the aspects of University life, with the mental quickening that 
comes from personal contact, from hearing the man rather than reading 
the word. The intellectual life of the University, the ethical significance 
of its system of thought and teaching, are subjects of preponderant im- 
portance over football, baseball, and rowing, and need only to be brought 
directly to Harvard graduates to preponderate in interest also. The aims 
of the Harvard Club of Boston are closer communion between graduates 
and the working men in the University, opportunity to understand the 
chief phases of university life each in its just proportion, and by strength 
of understanding to aid as far as may be the human forces that are at 
work rearing our young men. 

The Harvard Club of Boston intends, also, to bring men from other 
universities to its assemblies, not merely for the agreeable voice of mutual 
congratulation but to acquire a better realization of the way other organ- 
izations for the betterment of American manhood are doing the same 
work that Harvard is devoted to, doing it not exactly in Harvard’s way, 
but in some other way, presumably as good, possibly better. 

The purpose, then, of the Harvard Club of Boston is to weld the 
aggregate of Harvard men into a closer community, and into more intel- 
ligent and helpful relations with the University. It can, and will, co- 
operate with the Alumni Association, with the Harvard Union, and with 
other Harvard Clubs. The very fact of doing such work will supply its 
own stimulus, and a generous yield of fun as well. 
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The question of a house for the Harvard Club of Boston is recurrent. 
The founders of the Club, at the organization meeting, expressed this 
belief : That this is certainly not a question for present discussion ; that 
the Club must develop as an organization first; that its functions and 
activities will doubtless present aspects wholly beyond the expectations 
or intentions of its founders; and if the future holds conditions which 
will require a clubhouse, then the ways and means of establishing one 
will become pertinent questions. 

The Harvard Club of Boston begins its career with one great good 
fortune, in having Henry Lee Higginson for its first president. If the 
Club succeeds collectively in being to Harvard men and Harvard Uni- 
versity what he is as an individual, it will be one of the greatest Harvard 
Clubs in the country. 

Odin Barnes Roberts, ’86. 


THE HARVARD TRAVELLERS CLUB. 


The Harvard Travellers Club was formed in 1902 with the wish of 
bringing together men interested in travel, of entertaining them with nar- 
ratives of distant lands and seas by members and invited speakers, and 
of contributing in this and other ways to the “ promotion of intelligent 
travel and exploration,” which is the declared object of the Club. 

Membership is not limited to Harvard graduates or to travelers, but is 
composed of “ men who are interested in the object of the Club.” A few 
undergraduates were originally included, but their number has decreased. 
Most of the members are doctors, lawyers, and business men in Boston. 
Resident members are those who reside within 40 miles of the State 
House. The numbers of these grew so rapidly in the third year of the 
Club’s life that a limit of 200 was then set. This limit was reached in 
1906, and {has since then been maintained. About 50 non-resident mem- 
bers are also on the Club list. Fellows are elected from among the 
members whose journeys have led them off the ordinary routes of travel ; 
and to these Fellows, numbering nearly 60, is entrusted the government 
of the Club, under a constitution adopted in 1905. A council of five 
members attends to the ordinary affairs of meetings; it also elects new 
members, selecting from among those nominated the ones who it is be- 
lieved will best contribute to the Club’s welfare. Three honorary mem- 
bers are the Hon. W. W. Rockhill, U. S. Minister to China, who in 1904 
entertained the Club with an account of his “ Travels in the Borderland 
of China and Tibet”; Prof. Otto Nordenskiold, of Gothenburg, Sweden, 
who gave in 1906 a most graphic account of his adventures on the 
Swedish Antarctic Expedition of 1903-05, which he commanded; and 
Sir Colin Campbell Scott-Moncrieff, of London, who in 1907 narrated 
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some of his experiences under the title, “ Passages in the Life of a Roving 
Engineer,” beginning with his going to the East in the last year of the 
Indian Mutiny and extending to his service in Egypt, where he was put 
by Lord Cromer in charge of the Nile. 

Meetings have usually been held about once a month from October to 
May, in private houses or in clubs; hence the necessity of limiting the 
membership. It has been an agreeable surprise to the Council to find an 
abundant supply of excellent speakers available; a list of the regions 
described would cover the greater part of the globe. Nearly all the ad- 
dresses have been illustrated with original lantern views. Of Club mem- 
bers, Dr. A. Hamilton Rice has described his journey across South America 
from the west to the east coast, and as he is now returning from a second 
journey of exploration in the same region, he is counted on as a speaker 
for the coming winter; Prof. Raphael Pumpelly has told of his archeo- 
logical explorations in Turkestan under the Carnegie Institution; Mr. 
Langdon Warner, of his visit to Khiva; Prof. I. N. Hollis, of a cruise in 
the Pacific; Dr. W. Lord Smith, of hunting experiences in China, Corea 
and Java; Prof. W. M. Davis, of his journeys in the Tian Shan Moun- 
tains and in South Africa; Mr. W. R. Peabody, of climbs in the Cana- 
dian Rockies; Dr. A. M. Tozzer has described the natives of Yucatan ; 
Prof. T. A. Jagger, Jr., a Harvard man teaching at the Institute of Tech- 
nology, has told of his cruise among the Aleutian Islands in the summer 
of 1907 ; Mr. Isaiah Bowman, a Harvard man teaching at Yale, of his 
journey over the Bolivian Andes in the same year; Dr. J. M. Bell, a 
Harvard Ph.D., now director of the Geological Survey of New Zealand, 
of the Southern Alps in that distant land; Mr. C. P. Perin, ’83, a Har- 
vard mining engineer in New York, of his professional experiences in 
India; Dr. T. M. Rotch, of a summer tour to Spitzbergen and the ice- 
pack still farther north; Mr. V. Stefansson, of winter life among the 
Eskimo, as learned during his experience in 1906-07 at the mouth of the 
Mackenzie River; Prof. W. H. Pickering, of the voleanoes of Hawaii 
which he compared with those of the moon; Prof. S. I. Bailey, of a trip 
from the Harvard Observatory at Arequipa over the Peruvian Andes to 
the headwaters of the Amazon; Mr. E. B. Drew, who since his gradua- 
tion in 1863 has been a resident of China as member of the Customs Ser- 
vice, has described the “ Awakening of China”; and Prof. Theodore 
Lyman has told of a hunting trip in British Columbia. 

Of non-members, Capt. R. E. Peary gave an account of his Arctic 
explorations to an audience that crowded the Fogg Lecture Hall, this 
address being open to the University public; Mr. Bailey Willis, of the 
U. S. Geological Survey, described his experience in China during a geo- 
logical expedition under the Carnegie Institution ; Mr. Charles H. Hawes, 
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of Cambridge, England, told of his travels in Eastern Siberia and the 
island of Sakhalin; Dr. A. C. Haddon, also of Cambridge, England, of 
his studies of the natives of British New Guinea; Mr. Herbert L. Bridg- 
man, secretary of the Peary Arctic Club, of a visit to the Soudan; and 
Mr. Anthony Fiala, leader of the Ziegler Polar Expedition, of his two 
years in the Arctic regions. 

One of the most important duties of the Fellows is the selection of the 
recipient of the Club medal, which is awarded this spring for the third 
time. The first medalist was Mr. W. B. Cabot, of Boston, selected in 
recognition of his explorations in Labrador, where he has made repeated 
journeys in the interior and whence he has brought home many good 
stories for the Club. ‘The second medalist was Mr. Ellsworth Huntington, 
who like Bowman is a Harvard man teaching at Yale; his journeys in 
Persia in connection with Pumpelly’s Carnegie Expedition, and in Eastern 
Turkestan, in connection with a journey undertaken by Mr. R. L. Bar- 
rett, of Chicago, have been described to the Club on various occasions, and 
have recently been made the subject of a book, “The Pulse of Asia,” in 
which Mr. Huntington proposes to connect climatic varictions with the 
progress of human history. The third medalist is Mr. Thomas Barbour, 
of the Graduate School, who spent the greater part of last year in a jour- 
ney to New Guinea, where he made large and valuable collections chiefly 
of zodlogical subjects, and took many excellent pictures with which his 
address to the Club was illustrated. 

On March 18, 1908, the Club held an exhibition of trophies of travel in 
one of the halls of the Horticultural Society’s building in Boston, when 
over 5000 objects were placed on tables around the room and examined 
by a large number of visitors. The affair was given a social turn by serv- 
ing tea in the afternoon; and in the evening a selection of views thrown 
on the screen gave the audience then gathered an indication of the kind 
of entertainment on which the Club has flourished. 

A new branch of the Club’s activity is now proposed. It has seemed 
to the Council that many Harvard men who hold diplomatic or commer- 
cial positions in distant parts of the world might be willing to send com- 
munications to the Club from time to time, narrating some personal 
experience or interesting event in form for brief presentation; and that 
such communications, with or without photographic or other illustrations, 
might be introduced at the meetings before or after the address by the 
speaker of the evening, with pleasant advantage to all concerned. The 
subjects for these communications may be best indicated as “ anything 
that the writer, were he at home, would like to hear from some one else, 
abroad.” Mr. Edgar H. Wells, General Secretary of the Harvard Alumni 
Association and a member of the Club (50 State St., Boston), has been 
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appointed to take charge of the* correspondence incident to this new 
project. 


As to officers: the president from the beginning has been Prof. W. M. ° 


Davis, who first proposed the formation of the Club; the secretaries have 
been Dr. J. C. Phillips, Dr. H. B. Bigelow, and Dr. T. W. Thorndike : 
the last-named has held office for four years, and to his faithful service 
the growth and success of the Club have been largely due. Dr. Thorn- 
dike being unable to hold the secretaryship any longer, Dr. W. L. Smith 
has lately been elected to succeed him. Among the Councilors have been 
Prof. A. C. Coolidge, Mr. R. P. Blake, Mr. J. H. Kidder, Prof. A. L. 
Rotch, Dr. J. L. Bremer, and Prof. Theodore Lyman. The address of 
the Secretary is 3 Willow St., Boston. 
William M. Davis, s 69. 





THE HARVARD COSMOPOLITAN CLUB. 


The cosmopolitan quality of Harvard University may be suggested to 
some minds chiefly by the names of former professors and students whose 
achievements in scholarship, literature, or public life are known all over 
the world; it may be indicated to others, perhaps, by the careers of a few 
foreign graduates who have won seats in Parliament or helped to shape 
the diplomacy of the Far East; still others may see it in the presence of 
larger numbers of foreign students at the University. Upon none of these 
facts, however, does Harvard’s best claim to the quality of cosmopolitan- 
ism rest. Regarded merely as a polyglot community it cannot compare 
with the Universities of Paris, Berlin, Vienna, or Geneva. Nor is it to be 
forgotten that it is from provincial, not to say local, influences that Har- 
vard gets much of her charm for the stranger —as well as for the com- 
placent native of Boston, the heir and exponent of these influences. The 
cosmopolitanism of Harvard must be measured by the effect of the Uni- 
versity’s training on its graduates. So far as it teaches them, and we 
believe it does teach them, as Prof. James says, to know ‘a good man 
when they see him, and to try to get his point of view, whether it be 
that of a different village, city, nation, or race, it initiates them into 
the citizenship of the world. Cosmopolitanism is largely an attitude of 
mind. A command of foreign languages, or travel in foreign parts may 
nourish it, but they do not create it, in fact, the latter often betrays the 
lack of it. 

It was doubtless the belief that, although Harvard training was con- 
ducive to the cosmopolitan spirit, advantage was not taken of existing 
opportunities for its development, that led a few members of the Uni- 
versity to undertake during the past winter the organization of the Harvard 
Cosmopolitan Club. The organization was first suggested by the Rev. 
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Henry Wilder Foote, ’97, in a letter to the Harvard Bulletin of Nov. 20, 
1907, in which he told of the organization of Cosmopolitan Clubs at the 
Universities of Cornell, Michigan, Wisconsin, Ohio, Perdue, and Lehigh, 
and the federation of the local clubs in an Association of Cosmopolitan 
Clubs. Mr. Foote’s suggestion was supported by both the Bulletin and 
the Crimson, and an informal conference of a few of the persons chiefly 
interested was held. At this conference committees were appointed to 
draw a constitution and prepare a tentative list of members. Reports 
having been received from these committees at a subsequent meeting, it 
was decided to appoint a committee with power to draw up the constitu- 
tion, prepare the final list of charter members and call a meeting for 
organization. ‘This committee was composed of the following officers of 
the University: Prof. W. B. Munro, Prof. J. L. Coolidge, Mr. J. D. 
Greene, Mr. E. H. Wells, Mr. W. R. Castle, Jr.; and the following un- 
dergraduates: Messrs. G. Emerson, 08; W. G. Wendell, 09; F. P. Far- 
quhar, 09; T.C. Yeh, 09; S. Fujioka, ’10; E. F. Hanfstaengl, ‘10; and 
A. L. Thayer. 

The first effort of this committee was to find suitable club-rooms, and 
it was finally decided to take a suite of three rooms in Holyoke House, 
the use of which the Corporation granted for the remainder of the current 
academic year, rent-free. The committee next drew up a statement of the 
objects of the proposed organization, which it distributed with a call for 
a meeting to be held at the Union on Feb. 12. The objects of the Club 
were stated as follows: 

**(1) To draw the foreign students more closely into the life of the University so 
that they shall feel themselves completely identified with it as Harvard men. 

**(2) To provide them with social opportunities and conveniences which they, as 
strangers, can less readily find under present conditions. 

‘*(3) To give the University more benefit than it now receives from the presence of 
a large number of students representing the manners and customs, special abilities, 
opinions, feelings, and points of view characteristic of many foreign countries. The 
large foreign contingent at Harvard is an ‘asset’ as yet incompletely realized by the 
University, for its own advantage. 

‘*(4) To promote by this mingling of men from different nations that breadth of 
view, open-mindedness, and sympathy which are characteristic of the citizen of the 
world. 

**(5) To promote throughout the world knowledge of Harvard and its resources ; to 


increase the resort of foreign students ; and to help them before and after their arrival 
to fulfil the objects of their coming.”’ 


At the meeting of organization on Feb. 12 the constitution was adopted, 
and the following officers were elected: Pres., G. G. Glass, 10; first 
vice-pres., E. F. Hanfstaengl, ’10; second vice-pres., T. C. Yeh, 709; 
secretary and treasurer, F. S. Montgomery, ’08; councilors, W. B. 
Munro, 99, E. H. Wells, 97, and S. Fujioka, ’10. 

The organization of the Club having been completed, the members ad- 
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journed to the rooms at 5 Holyoke House, which, by the assiduous efforts 
of the committee on furnishing, had already been made habitable and at- 
tractive. The furniture was paid for from voluntary subscriptions by 
members of the Club and their friends, among whom it is proper to 
give special mention to Mr. Edward A. Filene and Hon. C. S$. Hamlin, 
’83, of Boston. Subscriptions to American and foreign periodicals were 
also received from several members. 

Among the graduates who have expressed great interest in the Club 
are Theodore Roosevelt, ’80, President of the United States; T. Megata, 
l’75, Financial Administrator of Korea; S. Kurino, / ’81, Japanese Am- 
bassador at Paris; and James Bryce, 4 1907, British Ambassador in 
Washington. Signed photographs of these gentlemen now adorn the walls 
of the Club. 

The Club seems to have fulfilled from the start the objects of its found- 
ers. For the foreign students it has provided an opportunity of social 
intercourse, both with each other, and with representative American under- 
graduates, which they have never had before ; and for the American mem- 
bers it has provided a delightful means of knowing Harvard men from 
other countries. It is expected that beginning with the next academic 
year the Club will make special efforts to be of service to new students 
from foreign countries, by introducing them to their countrymen already 
in the University and by serving as a bureau of information. 

The Club now numbers about 70 members, including representatives of 
the following countries: United States, Hawaii, Porto Rico, Cuba, Mexico, 
Argentina, Canada, England, France, Germany, India, Japan, China, 
Korea, and Siam. 

J. D. Greene, ’96. 


ASSOCIATION OF HARVARD ENGINEERS. 


On March 21, 1908, at a meeting of graduates at the Harvard Union, 
the Association of Harvard Engineers was organized, a constitution 
adopted, and officers elected. ‘The purpose of the society is similar to 
that of the Law and Medical Alumni Associations, and can best be stated 
in the words of Article II of the Constitution: ‘The object of this Asso- 
ciation shall be to advance the cause of Engineering, including kindred 
professions ; to increase the usefulness of Harvard in Engineering, and 
to promote mutual acquaintance and good fellowship among members of 
the Association: (1) By development of organization among Harvard 
men in Engineering; (2) by encouragement and assistance to Harvard 
University in behalf of Engineering; (3) by encouraging and assisting 
in the formation of local organizations of Harvard men interested in 
Engineering.” 
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Membership is open to any former member, past or present officer, or 
any honorary degree holder of Harvard University, whether educated in 
Engineering at Harvard or elsewhere, who is identified professionally, 
or associated as owner or director with Engineering in any of its branches, 
and who wishes to codperate with the purposes expressed above. 

The following is the list of officers elected: Pres., J. R. Worcester, 
’82, consulting engineer, Boston; vice-presidents, B. M. Harrod, ’56, 
former member of the Isthmian Canal Commission, New Orleans ; 
Clemens Herschel, 60, consulting engineer, New York ; Howard Elliott, 
s ’81, president of the Northern Pacific R. R., St. Paul; secretary- 
treasurer, F. L. Kennedy, ’92, assistant professor of drawing and machine 
design, Cambridge. Members of the council: for three years, E. C. 
Felton, ’79, president of the Pennsylvania Steel Co., Philadelphia ; 
Franklin Remington, ’87, president of the Foundation Co., New York ; 
for two years, B. B. Thayer, ’85, mining engineer, New York; F. L. 
Gilman, ’95, shop superintendent of the Western Electric Co., New 
York ; for one year, S. U. Hopkins, ’97, assistant engineer, Public Serv- 
ice Commission, New York; R. W. Greenlaw, '02, assistant engineer, 
Board of Water Supply, New York City. 

After the meeting the graduates present joined with the undergraduate 
Harvard Engineering Society in its tenth annual dinner. Prof. Hollis 
presided and introduced the following speakers: F. P. Fish, member of 
the Board of Overseers; Prof. Burr of Columbia; G. A. McKay, pre- 
sident of the Engineering Society; Prof. E. D. Peters of the Mining 
Department; Prof. H. L. Warren of the Architecture Department; G. 
A. Kimball, chief engineer of the Boston Elevated Railway Company ; 
Prof. C. A. Adams of the Electrical Department; and President Eliot. 

The interest and enthusiasm exhibited by the charter members of the 
new Association promise a useful and successful future for the society. 
It is hoped that the membership may be rapidly increased, and all Har- 
vard graduates who are in any way identified with Engineering and who 
wish to join the Association are invited to communicate with the Secre- 
tary-treasurer, F. L. Kennedy, 43 Appleton St., Cambridge. 

F. L. Kennedy, ’92. 





CAMBRIDGE AND HARVARD COLLEGE IN 1817.’ 


On the first Wednesday of October, in the year 1817, the Harvard 
Law School first opened its doors. One lone student registered his name, 
although five more entered during the year. 

The Cambridge of 1817 to which that solitary student—the pre- 


1 Copyright 1908, by Charles Warren. 
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decessor of the 719 law students of to-day — turned his steps, and among 
whose traditions and conditions the early law students acquired a know- 
ledge of their profession, was a far different place from the city of to- 
day.’ It was then a peaceful country town — cut off from Boston by its 
situation — independent, quiet, and studious. 

Perhaps the quaintest contemporary account of it is that given by 
Timothy Dwight, President of Yale College, in his “ Travels in New 
England,” written in the year 1812.? 


‘*The settlement of Cambridge was begun under the immediate direction of the 
government,’’ he writes, ‘‘in the year 1631, The town was laid out in squares ; one of 
which was left open for a market, and is now known by the name of Marketplace.® 
Four of the streets run from North to South, and three from East to West. The 
houses exhibit every gradation of building, found in this country, except the log-hut. 
Several handsome villas, and other handsome houses are seen here, a considerable 
number of decent ones, and a number, not small, of such as are ordinary and ill- 
repaired. To,my eye this last appeared as if inhabited by-Men accustomed to rely on 
the University for their subsistance ; men, whose wives are the chief support of their 
families by boarding, washing, mending, and other offices of the like nature. The 
husband, in the mean time, is a kind of gentleman at large; exercising an authorita- 
tive control over every thing within the purlieus of the house; reading newspapers, and 
political pamphlets ; deciding on the characters, and measures, of an Administration ; 
and dictating the policy of his country. In almost all families of this class, the 
mother and her daughters lead a life of meritorious diligence, and economy: While 
the husband is merely a bond of union, and a legal protector of the household. Accord- 
ingly, he is paid and supported, not for his services, but for his presence. In every 
other respect he is merely ‘nugae canorae’; just such another talking trifle as a parrot; 
having about as much understanding, and living just about as useful a life; a being, 
creeping along the limits of animated and unanimated existence ; and serving, like an 
oyster, as a middle link between plants and animals. If such men are not found here, 
Harvard College may boast of exclusive privileges. This thought struck me irresist- 
ibly, as I was walking in the streets. How far it is applicable in fact, I am not 
informed. 

‘The public buildings in this town, are two churches, a Presbyterian, and an Epis- 
copal; the latter small, and in very bad repair; a grammar school-house; a court- 
house; a gaol; and an alms-house. . . .” 


A more poetic description is given by Lowell, in his memories of 
“Cambridge of Thirty Years Ago,” written in 1854. 


‘* Approaching it [the town] from the west by what was the new road‘ you would 
pause on the brow of Symonds’ Hill to enjoy a view singularly soothing and placid. 
In front of you lay the town, tufted with elms, lindens, and horse-chestnuts, which 
had seen Massachusetts a colony, and were fortunately unable to emigrate with the 
Tories by whom or by whose fathers they were planted. Over it rose the noisy 
belfry of the College, the square brown tower of the church, and the slim, yellow 
spire of the parish meeting-house, by no means ungraceful and the one invariable 
characteristic of New England religious architecture. On your right the Charles 


1 This article is a portion of a chapter from a History of the Harvard Law School 
and of Early Legal Conditions in America, by Charles Warren, ’89, about to be pub- 
lished. 

2 Travels in New England, by Timothy Dwight (1821). 

8 Now (1907) Winthrop Square. # Now Concord Avenue, 
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slipped smoothly through green and purple salt-meadows, darkened here and there 
with the blossoming black-grass as with a stranded cloud shadow. Over these marshes, 
level as water but without its glare, . . . the eye was carried to a horizon of 
softly rounded hills. To your left hand upon the old road you saw some half-dozen 
dignified old houses of the colonial time, all comfortably fronting southward. If it 
were early June the rows of horse-chestnuts along the fronts of these houses showed 
through every crevice of their heap of foliage and on the end of every drooping limb a 


cone of pearly flowers . . . such was the charmingly rural picture which he, who thirty 
years ago went eastward over Symonds’ Hill, had given him for nothing, to hang in the 
Gallery of Memory. . . . We called it ‘the Village’ then, and it was essentially an 


English village, quiet, unspeculative, without enterprise, sufficing to itself. A few 
houses, chiefly old, stood round the bare Common with ample elbow-room.”’ 


Up to the beginning of the 19th century, the two main avenues of the 
town had been the old highways —the King’s Highway, leading from 
Charlestown to Watertown, and the Turnpike Road to Menotomy, lead- 
ing from the Great Bridge (built in 1662) along what is now Boylston 
Street, passing the College buildings, crossing the King’s Highway and 
continuing up Massachusetts Avenue (formerly North Avenue). 

In November, 1793, the West Boston Bridge had been built at a cost 
of $76,000. It was described by the Independent Chronicle as “ for 
length, elegance, and grandeur not exceeded by any in the United States, 
if in any part of the world.”! The Cambridge and Concord Turnpike 
was continued a few years later to meet the causeway at the end of the 
bridge. In 1809 the Canal Bridge (now known as the Craigie or East 
Cambridge Bridge) was opened; and at the same time Cambridge Street 
was built, leading from Lechmere Point (East Cambridge) to the Col- 
leges. At this time there was only one dwelling-house on Lechmere 
Point. 

The topography of Cambridge around the College Yard was that of a 
pleasant country village. Near the corner of Braintree Street (later 
Main Street, now Massachusetts Avenue) and Mt. Auburn Street stood, 
as now, opposite the College Yard, the handsome square colonial mansion 
of Squire William Winthrop, the son of Prof. John Winthrop. Farther 


1 The Columbian Centinel of November 27, 1793, in describing the opening of the 
bridge said: ‘“‘ The elegance of the workmanship and the magnitude of the under- 
taking, are perhaps unequaled in the history of enterprises. We hope the proprietors 
will not suffer pecuniary loss from their public spirit.” 

Judge Iredell of the U. S. Supreme Court, while holding Circuit Court in the Eastern 
Circuit, wrote to his wife, May 27, 1795: ‘‘ The improvements in almost every part ot 
America are wonderful. The bridge between Boston and Cambridge farexceeded my 
expectations. The causeway leading to Cambridge which is railed in like the bridge 
is a mile and a quarter long ; and the bridge itself three-quarters of a mile, the whole 
as straight as an arrow; the carriage-way very wide, with passages on each side for 
foot-passengers, beautifully painted and with an astonishing number of fine lamps all 
along oa each side. The river is very deep and very rapid, notwithstanding which the 
whole of this bridge was completed, so as to be passable at least, in about six months.” 
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west, opposite the College Yard, was the large estate, and the house (now 
standing) known as the “ Bishop’s Palace,” built in 1760 by the first 
Episcopal Rector of Christ Church in Cambridge, Rev. Mr. Apthorp, 
Farther along to the west on Braintree Street, the other old pre-Revo- 
lutionary estates, with their gardens, had only recently been cut up into 
smaller lots. On the east corner of Braintree Street and Crooked Street, 
now Holyoke Street (where the Porcellian Club stands), was the store of 
John Owen, the publisher — the University Bookstore. On the opposite 
corner of Crooked Street was a dwelling-house. The present site of 
Sever’s Bookstore had been, in the 17th century, the old village pond, 
but in 1817 it had long been filled in. Next, on the corner of Dunster 
Street, stood a house owned by the College. Behind, on Dunster Street, 
was the old garden of Judge Danforth, and a lot on which stood a print- 
ing-office, both owned by the College. On the opposite corner of Dunster 
Street (the home, in 1638, of Stephen Day, the first printer in America) 
stood Willard’s Hotel, where the public booked for places in the hourly 
stage for Boston —fare twenty-five cents— or for Cambridgeport, fare 
eighteen and three-quarters cents. “ At nine and two o’clock Morse, the 
stage-driver, drew up in the College Yard and performed upon a tin 
horn to notify us of his arrival. Those who went to Boston in the even- 
ing were generally forced to walk. It was possible, to be sure, to hire a 
chaise of Jeremy Reed, yet his horses were expensive animals, and he 
was very particular in satisfying himself of the undoubted credit of those 
to whom he let them,” writes Josiah Quincy of the Class of 1821, in his 
“ Figures of the Past,” and Dr. A. P. Peabody, of the Class of 1826, speaks 
of “that dreary walk to Cambridge in dense darkness, with no lights on 
our way, except dim oil lamps at the toll-houses, over a road believed to 
be infested with footpads, but on which we neither met nor passed a 
human being: between the bridge and the College Yard. Indeed... the 
road was then so lonely that we used to make up parties of four or five 
to attend meetings or lectures in Boston.” * 

On the corner of Boylston Street, in 1817, stood Deacon Levi Far- 
well’s country store. Across Harvard Square, on its west side, stood the 
old Middlesex County Court House (on the present site of the Lyceum 
Building), a square, wooden building with acupola, built in 1758, and 
removed, in 1841, to the corner of Brattle and Palmer Streets (where it 
now stands). Abandoned for court purposes, when the court moved to 
East Cambridge in 1816, it continued to be used for town meetings 


until 1831. 


1 It is to be recalled that the first gaslight company in the country — the Boston 
Gas Light Company — was not incorporated until 1826, and that by 1834 the city of 
Boston had only 34 gaslights in its streets. 
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‘“* The old Court House stood then [1824] upon the Square,’’ wrote Lowell in 1854. 
** Tt has shrunk back out of sight now; and students box and fence where Parsons once 
laid down the law, and Ames and Dexter showed their skill in the fence of argument. 
Times have changed, and manners, since Chief Justice Dana (father of Richard the 
First and grandfather of Richard the Second) caused to be arrested, for contempt of 
court, a butcher who had come in without a coat to witness the administration of his 
country’s laws, and who thus had his curiosity exemplarily gratified. Times have 
changed since the cellar beneath it was tenanted by the twin brothers Snow. Oyster- 
men were they indeed, silent in their subterranean burrow, and taking the ebbs and 
flows of custom with bivalvian serenity. Careless of the months with an R in them, 
the maxim of Snow (for we knew them but as a unit) was ‘ When ’ysters are good, 
they are good ; and when they ain’t, they isn’t.’”’ 


For 120 feet north of the Court House, there was a garden, and then 
an old, two-story, wooden dwelling, with a gambrel roof, much after the 
style of the present Wadsworth House. It had formerly been occupied 
by Samuel Webber, President of Harvard College, 1796-1806, at the time 
when he was Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 
Known as the Williams House, the Russell House, the Farrar House, and 
also as College House No. 2, — this was the first site of the first Harvard 
Law School, which occupied two rooms of its lower story. In front was 
a fence on which the whole law school of those early days could easily 
perch. Next to this was a long structure called the Smith House; and on 
its site a little later, and farther back from the street, was a small one- 
story building which sheltered the College fire-engine. 

About 50 feet north of College House No. 2, and about on the location 
of the present Church Street, was College House No. 1, a wooden three- 
story building with brick ends, long called by the students “ Wiswall’s 
Den.” It contained 12 rooms, and these, together with the rooms in Col- 
lege House No. 2, were occupied by law students and undergraduates 
who could not get rooms in the Yard, and, says Dr. Peabody, “ in great 
part by certain ancient resident graduates who had become waterlogged on 
their life voyage, by preachers who could not find willing listeners, by 
men lingering on the threshold of professions for which they had neither 
the courage nor capacity.” } 

In the lower story of this building was Marcus Remy’s barber-shop, 
whose “sunny little room, fronting southwest upon the Common, rang 
with canaries and Java sparrows,” writes Lowell, and was “a museum 
of wonders.” In it was also a haberdasher’s shop, kept by two impov- 
erished ladies of family, who rented to students, at two and three dollars, 
flimsy gowns for Commencement. Forty-one feet next north, towards 
the graveyard (where the Unitarian Church now stands), was the Man- 
ning House ; and next the Deacon Kidder House, both owned and rented 
by the College. 


. 1 “Sixty Years Ago” in Harvard Reminiscences, by A. P, Peabody [188]. 
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Cambridge Common then extended from Waterhouse Street to Boylston 
Street, including the present Harvard Square. It was an unfenced, un- 
improved, dusty plain, — its grass cut up and scrubby, from the constant 
passage of herds of cattle driven down the Menotomy and Concord turn- 
pikes on their way to Brighton, Boston, and beyond. On Commencement 
Days it was used as a great campus for the erection of booths and tents, 
like a county fair-ground. 

In the middle of what is now Harvard Square stood the town pump 
and scales, and the market-house, a small square one-story building (re- 
moved about 1830). Great elms lined both sides of the Square. In the 
middle of the Square stood also that old milestone, long located, after 
1830, in front of Dane Hall, bearing the apparently lying legend at which 
so many law students have marveled, “8 miles to Boston A. p. 1737.” 
They forgot that the road to Boston, prior to 1793, was over the Boylston 
Street Bridge, through Brookline to Roxbury, and over the Neck up 
Washington Street to the old State House on State Street. 

Opposite the College Houses No. 1 and No. 2, in a lot carved out of 
the College grounds, stood the old meeting-house of the First Church, 
erected in 1756 on part of the President’s orchard. Its north wall occu- 
pied the site of the south foundation of the present Dane Hall — “so Law 
and Divinity rest here on the same base,” it has been said. In this build- 
ing, the Provincial Congress, with John Hancock as its President, had met 
in 1774. Here five years later met the convention which framed the 
Massachusetts Constitution in 1779. Here, for 70 years, were celebrated 
all the College Commencement exercises and inauguration ceremonies. 
Here Lafayette was to be welcomed, seven years later, in 1824. In 1833 
the church building was sold to the College and removed. 

In the churchyard, near the present corner of Matthews Hall, was the 
College fire-engine house, before it was moved across the Square. Back 
of the church was the President’s orchard. Next to the church, and 
standing where it now stands, was the President’s, or Wadsworth, House, 
erected in 1726. Sixty feet to the east, in what is now the College grounds, 
was an old house owned by the College, and rented in 1811 to Professor 
Ware. One hundred and twenty feet further east, about on the site of the 
present Boylston Hall, was another old house rented to Professor Hedge. 
Where the Gate of the Class of ’77 now is, and extending back to the 
present site of Gore Hall, was the lot known as the “ Tutor’s Lot,” or 
“Tutor’s Orchard.” East of this was the “ancient and unsightly ” par- 
sonage of the First Church, occupied up to 1807 by Rev. Abiel Holmes, 
the father of Oliver Wendell Holmes. The house on the corner of Quincy 





1 Built in 1670, partly rebuilt in 1790, occupied after 1807 by Prof. Henry Ware, re- 
moved in 1843, 
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Street (now known as the Peabody House) had just been built, in 1811, 
and was occupied in 1817 by members of the family of Chief Justice 
Francis Dana. 

In the College Yard, Stoughton Hall, “a neat building,” wrote Presi- 
dent Dwight, had only been built 13 years (since 1804) ; Holworthy Hall, 
five years (1812). University Hall, called the “ handsomest building in 
the State,” had just been built, in 1815 — its architect being the famous 
Charles Bulfinch. In its basement was the College Kitchen. The ground 
floor had two dining-rooms, one used by seniors and sophomores, the 
other by freshmen and juniors. In the second and third stories was the 
College Chapel, with seats on one side for the seniors and sophomores and 
on the other for the juniors and freshmen, and with different entrance 
doors, “so that there might be no hostile collision on the stairs,” says Dr. 
Peabody. “In front of the pulpit was a stage for public declamations and 
exhibitions and on each side of it a raised sentry-box occupied at daily 
prayers by a professor or tutor on the watch for misdemeanors. Opposite 
the pulpit was the organ with a double row of raised seats on each side — 
one for the choir, the other for parietal officers and graduates. There 
were two side galleries for families of the professors.” In the second story 
at the southern end were two rooms for the use of the Corporation ; and 
at the northern end and in the third story were six recitation rooms. 
Originally there was a roofed piazza on the front of the building, which 
was later removed to check the “grouping” of students, then a penal 
offence. 

Just south of where the old College pump so long stood were the Col- 
lege wood-yard, and the College brewery, until it was burned by students 
in 1814. Massachusetts and Hollis Halls were the other dormitories, 
having 32 rooms each, the lower floors being reserved for freshmen. 
Harvard Hall contained the College Library in its second story ; and in 
the lower story were the philosophical and physical chamber and appar- 
atus, and the mineralogical cabinet. Holden Chapel, then divided into 
two stories, contained in its lower floor the chemical laboratory and lecture- 
room, and above a lecture-room. “The plan for locating these buildings, 
if any such plan existed, was certainly unfortunate,” wrote Timothy 
Dwight in 1812. 

On Holyoke Street, not far down from the corner of Mt. Auburn Street, 
lived Professor Willard, in the former home of Dr. Holyoke, President 


1 The following curious letter is to be found in Harvard College Papers, vol. vii, p. 10, 
written by President Kirkland to Treasurer Davis in 1812: ‘‘ I find some gentlemen are 
sorry to have our new college receive so hard a name — Holworthy Hall — has two as- 
pirates besides the W. & the T. H. — which twist and squeeze the organs not a little. 
Is there any other better or more suitable — or will you reconsider on account of the 
objection — which is of some consequence.”’ 
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of the College. A house where the Roman Catholic Church stands, on 
the corner of Holyoke and Mt. Auburn Streets, had been the home of 
the famous Judge Edmund Trowbridge; and was in 1817 the home of 
the children of Chief Justice Dana. On Dunster Street, near the corner 
of Winthrop Street, was the site of the first tavern of the town, inhabited 
in 1817 by Thaddeus William Harris, the College librarian. Between 
Dunster and Boylston Streets lived the postmaster, Joseph S. Read, with 
whom many early law students lodged. On the corner of Boylston Street 
and Winthrop Square was the house of Judge James Winthrop, the Reg- 
ister of Probate, and not far off on Winthrop Street was the Jail. Oppo- 
site Judge Winthrop’s, on the corner of Mt. Auburn and Boylston Streets, 
was the famous Blue Anchor Tavern, or Porter’s, as it was known in 1817 
— the great resort for students, and famous for its punch on Commence- 
ment Days. 

West of Brattle Square (where Brattle Hall now is) was the town 
spring, and a good-sized pond, with an island and handsome grounds, ex- 
tending to the river, and the Windmill or Bath Lane (now Ash Street). 
In these grounds was the famous Brattle House, in which Margaret 
Fuller lived in 1833, and which was long used as a student’s lodging- 
house in the 20’s and 30’s. In the 50's the pond was filled up; and a 
large, square, ugly hotel, known as Brattle House, was built on its site, 
later purchased by the Law School for a dormitory, and still later sold 
to John Wilson’s University Press. Windmill or Bath Lane (Ash Street) 
led to a bathing-place for students on the river. 

In the Craigie House, in 1815, was living Dr. Andrew Craigie, who 
built the Lechmere Point or East Cambridge Bridge. Seven years later, 
in 1822, Edward Everett, then Professor of Greek, boarded there for a 
few years; and in 1837 Professor Henry W. Longfellow took rooms in 
this house, which he bought later. Farther to the west on Brattle Street 
was “ Tory Row” —the estates of many Royalists whose property had 
been confiscated. The estate now known as “ Elmwood ” had been owned 
by Elbridge Gerry, until his death, in 1812, while Vice-President of the 
United States ; six years later, in 1818, Rev. Charles Lowell, son of Judge 
John Lowell, bought it; and on Feb. 22, 1819, James Russell Lowell 
was born there.! 

In the house on the corner of Garden and Mason Streets (now Radcliffe 

1 Judge Iredell wrote to Mrs. Iredell Oct. '7, 1792, from Boston: “I persuaded our 
driver to go a little out of his usual route that I might see Cambridge, the seat of the 
University of this State, and about 3} miles from town across the famous Charlestown 
Bridge. I had great reason to be satisfied, for it is a most beautiful place and contains 
many very elegant houses. Mr. Gerry among others has a delightful one in a most 
beautiful situation. . . . The bridge fully equaled my expectations; it is indeed a 
very noble one.” 
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College), in 1817, lived Joseph McKean, Professor of Rhetoric and Ora- 
tory, and five years later, in 1822, Edward Everett. In the northwest 
room, in 1836, Rev. Samuel Gilman, of Charleston, while a guest at the 
celebration of the 200th anniversary, wrote “ Fair Harvard.” On Water- 
house Street, facing the Common, William Ware, the author of ‘“ Zenobia,” 
was living in 1817. On Holmes Place, near the site of the present Austin 
Hall of the Law School, there were four houses, in the second of which 
lived Rev. Caleb Gannett. Here later was the station of the Harvard 
Branch of the Fitchburg Railroad, and still later the College eating-house 
for students, known as Thayer Commons. Nearer the present Gymnasium 
was the old Holmes House, from which Gen. Joseph Warren went to the 
Battle of Bunker Hill. In 1807, Judge Oliver Wendell purchased it ; 
and there Oliver Wendell Holmes was born, in 1809. The first house on 
Kirkland Street was the home of Stephen Higginson, Jr., the College 
Steward, where, in 1823, Thomas Wentworth Higginson was born. Be- 
yond this, extending to the Charlestown line, were the 120 acres of the 
Foxcroft Estate, on which stood the house of James Hayward, later Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics; the house near the corner of Oxford Street, in 
which Asahel Stearns, first professor of the Law School, lived ; the house 
of John Farrar, Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy ; and 
that of Rev. Henry Ware, Hollis Professor of Divinity, in which Charles 
Eliot Norton now lives. This was the so-called “ Professors’ Row.” 

In 1817, that part of Cambridge east of Quincy Street and extending to 
the Neck, including Cambridgeport, was mostly pastures, woodland, salt 
marsh and flats, formerly owned by the Goffe and Inman families. As late 
as 1793, there were only four houses on this great tract — the principal 
one being near Dana Street, formerly owned by Judge Edmund Trow- 
bridge and occupied by Chief Justice Dana till his death in 1811. Here 
Rev. William Ellery Channing had his home during his college course, up 
to 1798. The only other house of importance was the Inman House, a 
little south of the site of the present City Hall. 

After the building of the West Boston Bridge, in 1793, land speculat- 
ors put up several brick buildings; a store and a dwelling-house were 
built on the causeway near the corner of Main and Front Streets, in 1793 
and 1795; and several taverns and a scattered group of houses were built 
a few years later; so that in 1806 there were about 100 families living in 
the Port. The Cambridge and Concord Turnpike Corporation, chartered 
in 1803, had extended its turnpike to the West Boston Bridge in 1805. 
But, in general, Cambridgeport was not a place of much size or prosper- 
ity. “In January, 1805, an act of Congress made this place a Port of 
Delivery, and from which it derived the name of Cambridgeport. Anti- 
cipation looked forward to its becoming a commercial place, and the bor- 
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ders of Charles River the depot of its active operations. Roads and canals 
were formed for its accommodation at great expense; and wharves to 
some extent were actually constructed. An earthquake could have been 
but little less destructive to these enterprises than was the embargo.”’ So 
writes an old resident, “ This horned calamity ” (the Embargo Acts 1807- 
1809) “ palsied the energies of this thrifty village, and produced a torpor 
and protracted debility which all her efforts could never shake off.” * 
President Dwight wrote of it in 1812: 


**Since the building of West Boston Bridge, the current of travelling from the in- 
teriour country to the Capital has extensively passed through this town. Under the 
influence of speculation, a village has been raised up at the Western End of the bridge, 
called Cambridge Port. Here, it was supposed, trade might be made to flourish, and 
mechanical business be extensively done. It is doubtful whether the golden expecta- 
tions, cherished by the proprietors of the ground, will be speedily realized. The neigh- 
borhood of the capital, and the superiour facilities which it furnishes for commercial 
enterprise, will probably be a lasting hindrance to all considerable mercantile efforts, 
on this spot.” 


And Lowell wrote: 


‘*Cambridge has long had its Port, but the greater part of its maritime trade was, 
thirty years ago, intrusted to a single Argo, the sloop Harvard, which belonged to the 
college and made annual voyages to that vague Orient known as Down East, to bring 
back the wood that in those days gave to winter life at Harvard, a crackle and cheer- 
fulness, for the loss of which the greater warmth of anthracite hardly compensates. .. . 
The greater part of what is now Cambridgeport was then a ‘ huckleberry pasture.’ 
The chief feature of the place was its inns of which there were five with vast barns 
and courtyards. . . . There were, besides the taverns, some huge square stores where 
groceries were sold, some houses by whom or why inhabited was to us boys a problem, 
and, on the edge of the marsh, a currier’s shop. . . . The marshes also had been bought, 
canals were dug, ample for the commerce of both Indies ; and four or five rows of brick 
houses were built to meet the first wants of the wading settlers who were expected to 
rush in — whence ? ” 


Such was the Cambridge of early Law School days.? 
Charles Warren, ’89. 








NOTABLE BOOKS. 


DR. RILEY’S “ AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY.” 2 


Dr. Riley’s elaborately scholarly volume is the outcome of three years’ 
work as research scholar at Johns Hopkins University. Its coming has 


1 See letter in An Account of Some of the Bridges over Charles River, by Isaac 
Livermore, 1858. 

2 In the preparation of this chapter the author has been much assisted by the 
admirable Historic Guide to Cambridge, issued by the Hannah A. Winthrop Chapter 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution. 

8 American Philosophy. The Early Schools. By I. Woodbridge Riley, Ph.D., John- 
ston Research Scholar in Johns Hopkins University. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
Cloth, 8vo, pp. x, 595.) 
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been awaited with a good deal of interest by those who had occasion to 
know of Dr. Riley’s plans. The author has collected and studied his ma- 
terials with great care. He is always cautious and judicious. He has used 
a good many important manuscript sources that were previously quite 
inaccessible to the public. He has brought near to us other sources that 
have been, to say the least, difficult of access. Where, as in dealing with 
Edwards and with Franklin, he has numerous predecessors, he still retains 
his reasonable independence of scholarly judgment. His general grouping 
of the materials, and his survey of the early schools are his own. He can 
certainly say with justice, in his preface, that his book “ attempts to recon- 
struct a period of philosophy but little studied, and imperfectly under- 
stood.” He has, moreover, made a good success in his attempt. The work 
is certain to remain for a long time a standard authority upon its subject. 

The “early schools” of American philosophy, in the grouping ex- 
pounded by our author, are (p. 10) “five in number: First, Puritanism as 
it sprang from English sources ; second, deism, or free-thinking, as it began 
in reaction against a narrow Calvinism and ended with the revolutionary 
French scepticism ; third, idealism, as it arose spontaneously with Jona- 
than Edwards and was fostered by . . . Berkeley through his adherent 
Samuel Johnson ; fourth, Anglo-French materialism . . . ; fifth, realism, 
or the philosophy of common sense.” The period that these “early 
schools ” cover extends from 1620 to 1820. Dr. Riley gives us a prospect 
of future volumes that shall deal with transcendentalism, and with the still 
later American movements. Especially new, in our author’s book, is the 
connected account which he gives (pp. 323-454) of the fourth of these 
early movements, viz., materialism, which, as he says (p. 9), took its rise 
in Pennsylvania, with the advent of Priestley, 1794, “ and spread over the 
whole South.” It was, of course, as Dr. Riley says, largely of “ Anglo- 
French” origin; but Dr. Riley shows what a vigorous life of its own it 
for a while possessed. This insistence upon the historical importance of 
the South as the locus of a philosophical activity to which, as Dr. Riley 
says, “ Northern writers have been blind” (p. 9), thus becomes charac- 
teristic of Dr. Riley’s treatment; and his discussion is in these respects 
the more interesting because of the relations between this Pennsylvanian 
and Southern materialism, in its medical and related speculations, and the 
progress of the interest in natural, and especially in psycho-physical 
knowledge, in the provinces in question. Puritanism, on the other hand, is 
an old story in our accounts of early American life; and, so far as 
American philosophy is concerned, Dr. Riley has in this region little new 
to say to us. His account is brief (pp. 38-45). In expounding “ Anti- 
Puritanism,” however, Dr. Riley uses (pp. 46-58) a source, and a highly 
interesting one, which has been heretofore ignored, namely, Ethan Allen’s 
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“Oracles of Reason” (1784). Samuel Johnson and Jonathan Edwards 
receive, as a matter of course, an especially careful treatment. In con- 
nection with “ Deism,” three important, although rather summary chap- 
ters treat of the conditions of philosophy in Harvard College (pp. 195, 
seq.), in Yale (pp. 209, seg.), and in King’s College, New York, and 
Princeton (pp. 218, seg.). In introducing Materialism, Dr. Riley gives an 
account of Cadwallader Colden (1688-1776), “ the first and foremost of 
the early American materialists””— but a writer heretofore almost wholly 
unknown to the literature of the history of philosophy. Dr. Riley has 
rediscovered him. 

These few notes may serve to give some indications, necessarily very 
inadequate, of the scope of Dr. Riley’s book. His general result is to 
vindicate for early American philosophy, not indeed (except in the one 
case of Edwards) any very notable originality, but a genuine, if provin- 
cial vitality, — a real place in our colonial and national beginnings, and 
a very genuine part in the growth of the education of our people. 

The more remote historical perspective of Dr. Riley’s account leaves 
something to be desired. Deism has, for instance, a deeper and earlier 
foundation in the history of European thought than that which Dr. Riley 
brings to our notice, and the relations between philosophy and politics, as 
discussed in Chapter II of our author’s Introduction (pp. 23, seq.), seems 
to me to be not very successfully stated. For the rest, the literary quality 
of Dr. Riley’s writing is not as impressive as it is conscientious. On the 
whole, however, the book is an important contribution to our knowledge 
of early American life. It may be used with advantage not only by stu- 
dents of philosophy, but also by any one interested in the early stages of 
our national education, and by all who wish to see how the general intel- 
lectual tendencies of that European civilization to which our fathers be- 
longed, were represented, modified, and gradually prepared for later 
transformations, in our early provincial life. 

Josiah Royce. 


HOWE’S “LIFE AND LETTERS OF GEORGE BANCROFT.” ! 


George Bancroft was born in 1800 and died in 1891. In his more 
than 90 years of life he was a schoolboy at Exeter, an undergraduate at 
Harvard, student at Géttingen, tutor in Greek at Harvard, founder and 
principal of the Round Hill School, publicist, Democratic politician, Col- 
lector of the Port of Boston, Secretary of the Navy, Minister to England, 
supporter of the Union and enemy of slavery, adviser to Pres. Johnson, 
and Minister toGermany. But his most important réle was that of historian 


1 The Life and Letters of George Bancroft,’17. By M. A. DeWolfe Howe, ’87 
(Scribners: New York. Cloth, crown 8vo, illustrated, 2 vols., $4 net.) 
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of the United States. The first volume of his work appeared in 1834 
and the tenth and last in 1874. His position as Father of American His- 
tory is as unshaken as is that of Herodotus among the Greeks. Each 
generation may see a new version of the drama, but his version and his 
name will remain as landmarks. Blessed is the pioneer ! 

During his fourscore years and ten Bancroft knew or saw all the 
prominent men in America, and his acquaintance abroad included 
Goethe and Byron in the early twenties, the British notables of the 
middle of the century, and the statesmen, soldiers, and scholars of Prussia 
before and during the decade of German unification. The problem 
which confronted his biographer, who wished to condense Bancroft’s bio- 
graphy into two convenient volumes, was what to do with the immense 
mass of material placed in his hands. Fortunately, as Mr. Howe possessed 
an eye for perspective, the problem was solved. He has covered the field 
topically, grouping in separate sections the pertinent facts and illuminat- 
ing quotations which belong to a period or to a special activity. It is 
remarkable how skilfully he knits the various parts together, how briefly 
he introduces a new topic or explains an allusion, how unobtrusively but 
surely he carries the narrative forward. He has rightly conceived it to 
be no part of his duty to discuss the great questions at home and abroad 
in which Bancroft was interested. Having stated the argument, he lets 
Bancroft’s letters or memoranda do the rest. , 

Besides this sense of perspective, Mr. Howe has a cultivated taste, 
thanks to which he has selected what are evidently the salient features in 
Bancroft’s many-sided career. There is just enough of the literary side, 
of the political, of the diplomatic, and of the social. Bancroft lacked light- 
ness of touch as a letter-writer, and yet Mr. Howe has succeeded in ex- 
tracting those passages which have pith, autobiographical significance, or 
historical value. He quotes, too, Bancroft’s opinions on books, writers, 
and actors, anecdotes and personalities which give flavor to every good 
biography. His own criticism of Bancroft’s character and historical 
work may well be final, so sane is it and open-minded, so detached from 
temporary or local standards. Intrinsically, these volumes contain much 
valuable material for the reader of history. Bancroft not only had 
many direct contacts with public affairs, but he also knew much that went 
on behind the scenes. Probably the most novel contribution made in his 
correspondence is his description of Bismarck, Moltke, and King William, 
and of the Prussian state of mind during the years preceding the war 
with France. Quite as entertaining, though historically less weighty, 
are his romantic accounts of meeting Byron and other celebrities during 
his first stay in Europe. But the points of interest are too many to be 
even hinted at in a short review. In closing, we must congratulate Mr. 
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Howe on having performed so admirably a difficult task. We rejoice also 
that the Father of American History has found so judicious a biographer. 


ROYCE’S “ THE PHILOSOPHY OF LOYALTY.” ! 


This volume contains the lectures delivered by Prof. Royce at the 
Lowell Institute last autumn. They may be regarded as a reply to or as 
an antidote for Prof. William James’s course on Pragmatism the year be- 
fore. Prof. James’s doctrine, aided by his brilliant and plausible presenta- 
tion, has made great headway. To many, it seems a gospel of good tidings, 
the opening into larger cosmic relations; to many more, however, and 
they are still in the majority, it seems a program of chaos, the philosophy 
of individualism carried to the extreme of anarchy. 

Mr. Royce is one of the substantial thinkers who reject Pragmatism. 
He would say, we infer, that what is new in it is not true, and what is 
true is not new. As a transcendental idealist, he sees the world in no such 
kaleidoscopic fashion as the pragmatist sees it. Law, not caprice, reigns. 
There is an eternal, an infinite, an absolute. Prof. Royce’s purpose is to 
discover what they are, and how man can put himself into wholesome re- 
lations with them. The method by which the individual lays hold of the 
universal Prof. Royce defines as loyalty — the unwavering service of the 
ideal which at any given time seems to you to embrace the largest fraction 
of the universal that you can comprehend. This implies that as you grow 
in loyalty your standards will change, becoming more and more spiritual 
and comprehensive. It implies also that conscience is fallible. But not on 
this account shall we argue that the Universe itself has no final truth: 
on the contrary, every act of loyalty, though it may be spent, humanly 
speaking, for a lost cause, bears witness to the supreme loyalty, the ulti- 
mate truth, which pervades the Universe. 

Within the limits of a brief notice, it is impossible even to summarize 
the main lines of Dr. Royce’s argument. He applies his principle to 
various practical problems which each of us has to wrestle with. He shows 
how loyalty is naturally personal and social. He tests it by patriotism — 
which he incidentally distinguishes from the war-spirit or Jingoism — and 
by various forms of religious service. As usual he is rich in illustrations. 
He ranges from a description of Bushido to a statement of the attitude of 
loyalty towards divorce. He puts himself in the place of the honest seeker 
who asks, “ What is worth while ? What cause can I serve ?” The extra- 
ordinary fertility of his mind in seeing not merely doth sides but ad/ sides 
of each proposition appears in the number of objections which he con- 
jures up, meets squarely, and argues away. Probably, his main thesis 


1 The Philosophy of Loyalty. By Josiah Royce, Professor of the History of Philo- 
sophy in Harvard University. (Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 8vo, $1.50 net.) 
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would be clearer to the non-professional reader if he paid less attention 
to exceptions and to replies to imaginary opponents. This remark does 
not apply to his criticism of Pragmatism, which is luminous and searching. 
It is humorous, too, as the following attests: “ When Arnold von Winkel- 
ried rushed on the Austrian spears, did he naturally say : ‘ Look you, my 
friends, I seek, in experiential terms, the cash value of my devotion ; see 
me draw the cash.’” Dr. Royce’s last word on Pragmatism must be 
quoted : 

“If we must, then, conceive pragmatism under the figure of a business 
enterprise, — a metaphor which my colleague’s phraseology so insistently 
invites, — I am constrained therefore to sum up its position thus: First, 
with a winning clearness, and with a most honorable frankness it confesses 
bankruptcy, so far as the actually needed cash payments of significant 
truth are concerned. Secondly, it nevertheless declines to go into the hands 
of any real receiver, for it is not fond of anything that appears too abso- 
lute. And thirdly, it proposes simply and openly to go on doing business 
under the same old style and title of the truth. ‘ After all,’ it says, ‘are 
we not, every one of us, fond of credit value?’ ” 

The beautiful courtesy with which Mr. Royce treats Mr. James — 
despite their antipodal doctrines — may serve as an example to all future 
polemics. His book will be pondered by many earnest souls who at this 
time are looking for a sanction, a warrant, a clue amid a world from 
which the ancient guides in religion and philosophy seem to have vanished. 
Whether you come out a Loyalist or a Pragmatist, you cannot fail to be 
strengthened by Prof. Royce’s eulogy of loyalty. Every page in his book 
tends to stimulate right conduct and to spiritualize it. 


PROFESSOR PALMER’S LIFE OF MRS. PALMER.' 


This book is a precious addition to the scanty store of memorable 
American biographies. The story of Mrs. Palmer’s life, though it had 
been told very simply, would have arrested attention: for her career 
exemplified that of many American young women who, with a passion 
for self-improvement and an equal passion for service, have in our gen- 
eration won their way to culture and to positions where they can serve 
most abundantly. Mrs. Palmer, however, was so richly endowed with 
intellectual and moral gifts, and above all with temperament, that her 
name leads all the rest. She will long stand as a pattern of noble Ameri- 
can womanhood; and her example will stimulate and encourage many 
and many a young woman who struggles, against heavy odds, to attain 
the goal of service. 


1 The Life of Alice Freeman Palmer. By George Herbert Palmer,’64. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, portraits and views, $1.50 net.) 
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But Professor Palmer has done much more than tell the story of his 
wife’s remarkable career: and it is this “much more” that makes his 
work a real contribution to biography. He has revealed the inmost 
spirit of his heroine, shown her in all her moods, pictured her passing 
fancies and her abiding enthusiasms, so truly, so finely, so vividly, that 
she lives again and will always live for whoever reads his glowing pages. 
We see in her —as we should — not merely the self-reliant, able stu- 
dent, not merely the victorious educator — President of Wellesley Col- 
lege at twenty-six —not merely the promoter of great movements for 
educational and social betterment — but also the woman — large-natured, 
buoyant, sympathetic, optimistic — out of whom these various activities 
proceeded — herself always greater than any of them, or indeed than the 
sum of all of them. For a biographer to do this is to achieve success. 
Almost anybody can describe deeds, events: but to describe the organ- 
ism of will, passions, and talents out of which deeds spring, is the rarest 
achievement in biography and in history. 

In biography the subject is often of less importance than the biographer. 
A dull man can make the most brilliant career seem dull; a great bio- 
grapher, on the contrary, like a great portrait painter, can immortalize, 
as Carlyle did Sterling, a figure that is neither commonplace nor extra- 
ordinary. We feel in reading Mrs. Palmer’s life that it owes at every 
point an incalculable debt to Mr. Palmer’s telling. The remarkable 
character, the striking career were there to be described, but only he 
could have produced such a description of them. We can recall no other 
husband who has paid such a tribute to his wife. The husband-biographer 
is usually to be shunned. But Mr. Palmer has almost unique qualifica- 
tions for achieving the impossible. His various scholarship has not steril- 
ized his imagination, experience has not jaded his affections; he looks 
at his wife with a lover’s sensitiveness, but also with the large interest of 
a man of culture. On the side of his affections she fascinates him ; but 
she perpetually delights his intellect, which watches her not only as wife, 
but as comrade, as woman of many contacts with the world, as large and 
uplifting influence. So we see her as she lives in both his heart and his 
head. He has no reserves. He does not pretend that he is not spell- 
bound; and yet, clearly enough, he sacrifices neither his taste nor his 
cultured judgment. A nature less refined than his — less assured that the 
real if set forth adequately is the ideal — or less independent of conven- 
tions — would have been more reticent; and then we should have missed 
those final touches which vitalize his portrait. It was indispensable that 
we should behold Mrs. Palmer through the medium of Ais spirit in order 
to see her most significantly. Power can be measured by achievement, 
but charm is so elusive that it must be conveyed in biography through 
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subtle suggestion. This Mr. Palmer has done. He makes an eager, 
joyous, human temperament to live again. This, we repeat, is the bio- 
grapher’s triumph. 





A FINE PLAN FOR MEDICAL STUDENTS. 


AFTER nearly two years’ occupancy of the new Harvard Medical 
School Buildings, the pleasing fact has been demonstrated that the School 
is financially able to live in its new quarters and carry on its work better 
than before, with more comfort and facility. There has also been time 
enough to discover what is needed to improve still further the institution. 
It was demonstrated at the meeting of the American Medical Association 
and also at the meeting of the Zodlogical Congress that it was necessary 
to have a large hall in which such conventions could hold their general 
meetings, and that there should be some place where a suitable meal 
could be procured. Also, the popular lectures given by the Medical 
School professors have been so successful that the ordinary lecture-halls 
have been entirely inadequate, and many people desiring to hear the 
lectures have been turned away. ‘ 

The most important feature, however, is the fact that the medical 
students have no suitable dormitories or commons. Many of them are 
obliged to room in the city and to trust either to boarding-houses or 
restaurants for their meals,—a mode of life which is expensive and 
inconvenient, as well as much less healthful and pleasant than the usual 
college life in well-arranged dormitories with proper ventilation and 
bathing facilities, and comfortable meals in commons. Many of the 
students have requested that they should have some means of taking 
proper exercise every day. Most of the men, coming as they do from the 
different colleges, have been accustomed to regular exercise, and, working 
hard indoors all day, need some place such as a gymnasium, handball- 
court and tennis-court, where they can get hard exercise for an hour in 
the afternoon to keep themselves in proper shape to do their best work. 
To-day there is nothing of the kind and no such place where they can go. 
Last year the presidents of two of the classes were asked to make a can- 
vass of the members of their respective classes to see what was the feeling 
of the individual student in regard to renting rooms in dormitories, if 
they should be built in connection with the Medical School Buildings, and 
it was found that there was a great demand not only for dormitory 
buildings, but for a gymnasium, and for rooms where the students could 
meet in the evenings and talk over their work. Also, some of the in- 
structors and younger men who were teaching in the School expressed 
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the wish to live nearer their work than was possible in the present 
arrangement. The majority of the medical students cannot afford to pay 
more than $3 a week for a room, so that it would be necessary to erect 
buildings of a simple character, but with the best arrangement and sani- 
tary conditions, and there is a chance for some one to confer a real 
benefit on men who are doing hard and conscientious work by making it 
possible for them to live as they should. 

Plans have been prepared (by Charles A. Coolidge, ’81) for the two 
lots across Longwood Avenue from the Medical School Buildings, on 
Pasteur Avenue, showing how these wants can be best satisfied. On the 
east side is a dormitory building which has single and double rooms, with 
rooms suitable for assistant professors and instructors. These dormi- 
tories have large courts in the interior, making the inside rooms as airy 
and pleasant as those on the Avenue. They are furnished with adequate 
and convenient bath-rooms. 

On the west side of Pasteur Avenue, on the corner of Longwood Ave- 
nue, is a group of buildings which can be used by the students and also 
by any convention which may meet at the School. It consists of a com- 
mons hall where the students can board, a gymnasium where they can 
exercise during the inclement weather in the winter, a social building 
similar to the Harvard Union in Cambridge but on a smaller scale, and 
a large audience-hall where the whole School can be assembled and where 
conventions could meet. The interior court and the rear of the lot is laid 
out in handball- and tennis-courts, and is surrounded on the outside by a 
pergola where the men can walk and study. We in this country are just 
beginning to realize the importance of seclusion in scholastic life — that 
the student should be able to concentrate his mind and not be distracted 
by outside sights and sounds. 

Around the Medical School are being grouped various hospitals. The 
Brigham Hospital has acquired ten acres of the land to the south and 
immediately adjoining the School Buildings. Although this is a perfectly 
independent institution, the endowment being given for the care of the 
sick of the city, yet its proximity is a benefit to the School and the trus- 
tees are now considering plans for erecting suitable buildings. The 
House of the Good Samaritan has already erected a convenient and 
modern hospital to the west and adjoining the Medical School lot, and 
the Rotch Memorial Hospital for Infants has bought land and prepared 
drawings for a new building which it is proposed to erect in the near 
future. The Children’s Hospital has acquired the land between the 
Medical School and Vila Street to the west, and intends to erect a series 
of hospital buildings of the most modern type. The Carnegie Institution 
has just finished a laboratory for research in metabolism on part of the 
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land formerly owned by the School, so that practically all the land in 
immediate proximity to the School is taken except the lots opposite the 
court to the north on Longwood Avenue and Pasteur Avenue. Owing 
to this fact the price of land is rapidly increasing and now is the time to 
acquire the lots on which the plans for the dormitory and social buildings 
have been shown. A sale of any portion of these lots would ruin the 
remainder for proper and adequate buildings, besides necessitating ad- 
ditional and entirely unnecessary expenditure of money. 





THE UNIVERSITY: THE SPRING QUARTER. 


NeEcGoriaTions for the removal of Andover Theological Seminary to 
Cambridge and for its informal alliance with Harvard have been going 
Alliance with ©» formally and informally, for the last ten years. Last 
Andover. February and March they were finally consummated by 
votes of the Harvard Corporation and Board of Overseers, and of the 
Trustees of the Seminary. Pursuant to these votes Andover Seminary 
will establish itself at Cambridge next winter as an institution formally 
independent and complete, but yet affiliated with Harvard under a 
“ mutual agreement to avoid all rivalry, competition, and needless re- 
duplication of courses, and to combine the results of instruction in both 
institutions in an economical, harmonious, and comprehensive scheme of 
theological education.” 

The history and meaning of this removal and alliance are explained in 
detail in another part of this magazine. The arrangement is one which 
preserves the “autonomy and independence” of the Seminary, as is requis- 
ite in fulfilment of the legal obligations of its Trustees. Not only will 
the funds of the Seminary continue to be administered by its Trustees, 
not only will these Trustees appoint its professors; but also the Faculty 
will “maintain a distinct organization for the conduct of the affairs of 
the Seminary,” and the Seminary will give its own degree of B.D. And 
yet to secure the harmonious codperation of the two institutions, the 
Andover professors will be made officers of Harvard University (under 
the title of “Andover Professors in Harvard University”) and their 
courses will be accepted for any Harvard degree for which they are 
approved by the Harvard authorities — though this office and title will 
not carry any stipend from the University, nor give a seat in any Uni- 
versity Faculty ; while on the other hand Harvard courses are open to 
Andover students under the general regulations of the University, and 
may be counted for the Andover degree of B.D. by vote of the Andover 
Faculty. The arrangement should greatly increase the efficiency and 
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breadth of the theological education of both institutions, and yet not 
hamper either one or the other. From the point of view of Andover it 
should insure the revival of an ancient institution of high traditions, which 
for a variety of causes has suffered a great diminution of numbers and 
influence of late: from that of Harvard it will mean a welcome strength- 
ening of one of her most essential and important departments, and make 
Cambridge one of the first centres, if not the first centre of theological 
education in the country. 


“ At a meeting of the President and Fellows of Harvard College held 
March 30, it was voted to establish a Graduate School of Business 
Administration, the ordinary requirement for admission to 

: . School of Busi- 
which shall be the possession of a bachelor’s degree, and ness Adminis- 
for graduation a course of study covering two years. This 
vote received the consent of the Board of Overseers at its meeting of 
April 8. By creating a Graduate School of Business Administration, 
Harvard University undertakes to do its share in meeting what is believed 
to be a growing need for efficient and systematic business training, and 
it plans this service to the community in the spirit which animates its 
general scheme of professional education. The new school is to be a 
graduate department like the other Harvard professional schools; and 
the specialized training for a business career which it will give, on the 
analogy of the Law School and the Medical School, rests on the basis of 
a liberal education. College graduates only will be admitted as regular 
students, and in addition to the general requirement of the bachelor’s 
degree for admission, a few definite requirements, such as modern lan- 
guages and economics, may be imposed as essential to efficiency in the 
advanced work of the school. Since the course of study will cover two 
years, the whole period of University study under this plan will be there- 
fore six years, or five years if the degree of A.B. or other college degree 
has been taken in three years. The instruction will cover in the first 
year certain general subjects, such as principles of accounting, com- 
mercial law, recent economic history, commercial organization, and eco- 
nomic geography. In the second year more specialized instruction will be 
offered in such lines as banking, transportation, insurance, and business 
organization and management. In addition to the courses preparing 
specifically for his chosen career in business, the student will have a 
choice of elective studies, including especially adapted courses in the 
modern languages. For some years past the University has offered to 
its undergraduates a fairly wide range of courses suitable to those pre- 
paring for a business career. But, as will be seen from the above state- 
ment, the newly organized school will offer graduate, professional in- 
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struction in a number of new and technical courses. It is hoped that 
these increased opportunities will serve the needs not only of those who 
desire to fit themselves thoroughly for the ultimate attainment of posts 
of responsibility and leadership in the business world, for whom the 
School as at present organized will be primarily designed, but also, in 
certain directions, of the growing number of men seeking service under 
the government.” Instruction in the School will begin with the next 
academic year. Professor Edwin F. Gay, of the Department of History 
and Economics, has been appointed Dean. 


On the death, recently, of the widow of Frederick Sheldon, ’42, the 
University received a bequest of at least $800,000 and perhaps more. 
Gittstothe Mr. Sheldon had left his estate to his wife, who, by her 
University. = will bequeaths the money to Harvard. The clauses of the 
will, referring to the bequest, are as follows: 

“‘T give and bequeath to the President and Fellows of Harvard College, Cambridge, 
Mass., the sum of Three Hundred Thousand Dollars ($300,000) in cash, or in securities 
to be selected by my executors and at valuations to jbe fixed by my executors, which 
shall be conclusive, for- the rebuilding or enlarging of its library building known as 
Gore Hall in such manner as the said President and Fellows of Harvard College shall 
deem best ; and if for any reason said rebuilding or enlarging shall be deemed by them 
inexpedient then I give and bequeath such sum to be used, in the discretion of the said 
President and Fellows, for the general purposes of said Corporation.” 

‘* All the rest, residue and remainder of my husband’s property, so far as the same 
can be ascertained and followed, I give, devise and bequeath to the President and Fel- 
lows of Harvard College, Cambridge, Massachusetts, to hold the same as a fund to be 
known as the Frederick Sheldon Fund, the income thereof to be applied in the discre- 
tion of and under rules to be prescribed by the President and Fellows aforesaid to the 
further education of students of promise and standing in the University by providing 
them with facilities for further education by travel after graduation or by establishing 
traveling scholarships.”’ 

It is estimated that this “residue and remainder” will amount to up- 
wards of half a million dollars. There is some question as to the precise 
way in which this generous gift will be employed. The latitude allowed 
by the testator in both parts of the bequest is such as to leave the Corpor- 
ation a freer hand in this matter than is often the case, and many sug- 
gestions have been made as to the most advantageous use to which the 
money can be put. Great as are the wants of the Harvard Library, there 
are other departments of the University in which money is at present 
more urgently needed, and the fact that an addition to Gore Hall has 
recently been built with other funds does not strengthen the claim to 
the Library to the entire $300,000, provided for in the first part of the 
bequest. There can be no doubt that the terms of the bequest permit 
the Corporation to use the entire $300,000 for other purposes, if it sees 
fit; and yet on the other hand, it has been so regularly the policy of that 
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body to regard even the implied wishes of testators that it would be 
hazardous to prophesy that the Library will not receive at least a small 
share. 

Still more interesting are the possibilities afforded by the provision con- 
cerning the “residue and remainder ”’ of this bequest, which will amount 
to at least $500,000. The suggestion that it be employed, in part, to 
enable teachers in the University to spend a year abroad to carry 
on research in their different fields seems to be impracticable under 
the terms of the will, unless a very wide interpretation be attached to the 
word “student”; still there is latitude enough to permit the Corporation 
to employ this bequest in such a way as to benefit an extremely large 
number of persons, drawn from many different departments. A mini- 
mum of 25 scholarships or fellowships of $1000 apiece can be provided 
from the income of this fund (and there seems to be a general feeling 
that the stipend should not fall below that sum under ordinary circum- 
stances, though it has been suggested that a part of the bequest might 
well be employed in sending meritorious seniors, who do not intend to 
return to the University or enter a profession, to Europe for the summer 
after their graduation —a plan which would involve a smaller outlay) ; 
and the chance to win one of these splendid prizes should be a means of 
largely increasing the resort to the Graduate School. 

Other recent gifts to the University are as follows: from Mr. and Mrs. 
Larz Anderson of Brookline, the sum of $25,000, for the building fund 
of the Dental School; from the estate of the late Edward M. Barringer, 
the sum of $4758.86 on account of his bequest for the establishment 
of the Barringer Scholarships in the Medical School; from Mr. Isidor 
Straus, the sum of $1000, for expenses connected with explorations in 
Palestine; from Prof. E. C. Pickering, the sum of $1000, for present use 
at the Observatory ; from Prof. E. D. Peters, the sum of $250 to renew 
for the year 1908-9 a scholarship for the Department of Mining and 
Metallurgy in the Graduate School of Applied Science. Subscriptions 
from 62 ladies and gentlemen, amounting to $9753.64, have been re- 
ceived for the establishment in the Medical School of a Teaching Fellow- 
ship in Hygiene or in Mental and Nervous Diseases, in memory of the 
late Charles Follen Folsom, ’62, teacher in the Medical School from 1877 
to 1885, and Overseer from 1891 to 1903. Upon the petition of the 
Parkman Memorial Committee, as trustees of a fund held for the’pur- 
pose of erecting a memorial to Francis Parkman, the Supreme Judicial 
Court of the Commonwealth has authorized and directed the Committee 
to pay over to the President and Fellows of Harvard College the unex- 
pended balance of the fund (amounting to about $6500) to be used for 
the establishment of a Francis Parkman Memorial Fund; the income of 
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which is to be used for the purchase of books relating to Canada for the 
College Library, with the object of building up in that Library a Park- 
man Memorial Collection relating to Canadian history. 


Now that the Harvard Medical School is permanently established 
in its new and spacious quarters in Longwood, and now that it is 
Medical Schoo. PTOPOSed to erect a new Dental School Building close by; 
Dormitory the need of a dormitory and common room in the immedi- 
— ate neighborhood is felt with increasing force. While the 
students in the different Cambridge departments of the University live, for 
the most part, near one another and near their work, either in the historic 
buildings and pleasant surroundings of the Yard, or in the more modern 
and luxurious dormitories near Mt. Auburn Street, the medical men 
have to separate as soon as their day’s work is done and journey back 
to Boston; they have no common life, and at present it is impossible for 
them to live near the School. A project for meeting this need has already 
advanced so far that sketch plans have been prepared for a dormitory 
fronting on one corner of the Avenue Louis Pasteur, facing the School, 
and for a Harvard Medical School Union which is to be erected on the 
opposite corner. In the dormitory adequate accommodations for a large 
number of students would be provided, and land enough is available to 
make possible the building of several tennis-courts, and other facilities 
for outdoor games. In the Union it is suggested that provision be made 
for a commons, library, billiards, and other indoor games, and above 
all for a hall capable of seating from 500 to 1000 persons. No lecture- 
room in the Medical School accommodates more than 300 students and no 
provision has been made for larger gatherings. Recent experience, how- 
ever, in connection with the courses of popular lectures on medical topics 
which have been given during the past two winters under the auspices 
of the Medical School Faculty (and it may not be amiss, in passing, to 
emphasize the fact that no more useful, beneficent, and deservedly suc- 
cessful enterprise has recently been undertaken by the University than 
these lectures), has clearly proved that the largest lecture-rooms in the 
School are inadequate. In many instances, numbers of persons have been 
turned away from these lectures on account of lack of room. A larger 
hall is imperatively necessary. Moreover, another need for a large lecture- 
room close to and connected with the Medical School has arisen in con- 
nection with the meetings, in the School Buildings, of national and inter- 
national learned and scientific societies. When the American Medical 
Association in 1906, and the International Zodlogical Congress in 1907, 
met in Boston, the new Medical School Buildings were used as head- 
quarters, and were found admirably adapted to that purpose save in their 
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lack of a hall large enough to accommodate the numbers who desired to 
attend the larger general meetings. In more ways than one, therefore, 
the erection of the proposed dormitory and Union opposite the Medical 
School would prove an inestimable benefit to the institution. It is sin- 
cerely to be hoped that before long it may become a fact. 


The Summer School for 1908 announces 92 courses, as against 76 in 
1907 and 85 in 1903, which has been the maximum hitherto. The sub- 
jects in which courses are offered and the number of courses eines 
in each subject are as follows: Anthropology, 1 course; School for 
Astronomy, 1; Botany, 2; Chemistry, 6; Classics, 4; Edu- 7 
cation, 5; Engineering, 7; English, 9; Fine Arts, 6; Geography and 
Geology, 5; German, 3; History and Government, 6; Mathematics, 5; 
Music, 2; Philosophy and Psychology, 6; Physical Education, 13; 
Physics, 2; Public Speaking and Reading, 4; Romance Languages, 5. 
Of these 92 courses 65 have been accepted by the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences for the bachelor’s degree from students in Harvard University, 
as against 47 courses so accepted in 1907, and 20 of the courses have 
been approved by the Departments concerned as suitable to be incor- 
porated in the plan of study leading to a master’s degree, as against 9 
such courses in 1907. 


Several efforts have recently been made to rescue the Harvard Dining 
Association from the straits into which it has fallen. About two years 
ago its Directors determined that an improvement in the po..44n 
board and service would be necessary in order to maintain Memorial Hall. 
and increase the resort of students to Memorial. The Corporation lent 
the Association enough money to make certain improvements, and at the 
same time a new method of charging for board was inaugurated ; in place 
of the old system by which the members paid approximately $4 a week 
for their meals, it was decided to charge a fixed rate (which began at 
about $2.75) for everything except fish, eggs, and meat, and to have these 
ordered and paid for as extras. It was hoped that in this way the board 
at the Hall would be made to suit a wider range of men, and also that an 
avoidance of waste would result from the placing fish, eggs, and meat 
on the list of extras. The new plan, however, though probably for 
external reasons, and not through any fault of its own, failed to work out 
well in practice. The price of food rose so much that the charge for 
general board rapidly increased to $3 and even more, and the man who 
ordered a normal amount of fish, eggs, and meat, found himself paying 
$6 and $7; while the great increase during the last ten years of club 
tables in Cambridge where excellent board can be secured for $5 and $6 
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offered a competition which could not be withstood. For each member 
of the Association who was frightened away from Memorial, an increased 
burden on those who were left resulted, and finally last January the 
situation became so bad that the Corporation came to the rescue with a 
guarantee that for the three months ending March 31, the price of gen- 
eral board should not exceed $3 a week. This welcome support, and 
also a subsequent move by the Association which has fixed the price of 
general board at $4, but replaced fish and eggs in that category and left 
meat only on the list of extras (the Corporation has met this move with 
a guarantee that up to May 1, the price of board shall not exceed $4), 
have restored in a measure the prosperity of the Association, and there 
is reason to believe that a serious crisis in its existence has been success- 
fully tided over. 


President Eliot returned, on Monday, April 27, from his tour in the 
Middle West, during which he made 34 public addresses and attended 
President upwards of two dozen formal luncheons and dinners. Ap- 
Eliot's trip. parently the trip, instead of exhausting him, has had quite 
the contrary effect: he gained eight pounds in weight during his absence, 
and his associates in the Corporation, to a meeting of which he went 
directly from the station on his arrival in Boston, declare that they never 
saw him in more vigorous health. Previous to his departure, a sugges- 
tion was made, with obvious reference to the athletic situation, that 
President Eliot “cut down his schedule”; but there seems to be every 
indication that there was no need for such reduction in his case. Re- 
ports from the different cities which he visited, unanimously testify to the 
success of his trip from every point of view. 


A Harvard Club has been started in the city of Boston, with aims and 
Harvard Oiub PUTposes, which were described by the organizers at their 
in Boston. first meeting, as follows : 


“To bring the Harvard men in and about Boston into closer and more sympathetic 
relationship with the University and with each other, and to disseminate among Har- 
vard men and the community in which they live a better understanding of the develop- 
ment, activity, ambitions, and standards of education and right living of Harvard 
University ; in short, to give effective expression to the Harvard spirit, which is 
growing steadily as a force and influence in all departments of civic, social, and private 
life, and in all parts of our country. 

‘*More particularly, to meet annually at a dinner, where officers and prominent 
graduates of Harvard and other universities, and other distinguished persons, will be 
entertained as guests, and will speak to the Harvard men assembled upon timely top- 
ies affecting the University ; to hold other occasional informal meetings, as opportunity 
offers, for the purpose of social intercourse, to meet and hear men who have accom- 
plished useful and interesting work, to discuss the live questions affecting the Univer- 
sity in any of its departments or aspects, and to extend recognition and congratulation 
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to Harvard men, whether graduates or undergraduates, who have achieved success in 
any worthy human endeavor. 

‘This organization will give undergraduates an opportunity to meet and mingle 
with graduates, and to learn earlier and more thoroughly than otherwise they might 
that once a Harvard man is to be always a Harvard man; that the graduate body is 
closely in accord and sympathy with the University and a power for its support ; that 
the traditions of college life, its ambitions, its friendships, are cherished and per- 
petuated as living forces in civic life ; and that all Harvard men constitute one inte- 
gral body. 

‘* It is the purpose also of the Harvard Club of Boston to establish itself in tempo- 
rary quarters once a year, at Commencement time, and there to extend hospitality 
to all Harvard men visiting Boston and Cambridge, especially to provide for the 
reception of men whose classes are not holding special reunions and celebrations. 

‘Another object is to have Boston represented in the councils of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs, and in the Federation of Harvard Clubs of New England, and meas- 
ures will be taken by the executive committee to have the Harvard Club of Boston 
admitted to these associations. 

‘*The Harvard Club of Boston also intends to insure, so far as it may, proper local 
support to the Harvard Alumni Association. The Club of Boston has no present 
intention of establishing itself in a clubhouse. Only one of the Harvard Clubs, that 
in New York, has a clubhouse, yet they all are in flourishing condition. 

‘* Except as its purposes are generally outlined, the Club commits itself to no course 
of action or policy of development ; but, on the other hand, recognizes that the possi- 
bilities of its growth may be manifold. Its present objects are organization and the 
fostering of the Harvard spirit ; the note sounded is enthusiasm.”’ 


The officers of the Club are a president, two vice-presidents, secretary 
and treasurer, and an executive committee. Any man of legal age who 
has been enrolled on the books of Harvard University, and who is not 
an undergraduate, is eligible to membership in the Harvard Club of Bos- 
ton. The annual dues are $5. 


There have been several new developments in the athletic situation 
during the past three months. In the first place, the Corporation voted, 
at a meeting in the last week of February, to change the no atntetic 
constitution of the Athletic Committee, by substituting for Situation. 
the Deans of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, of Harvard College, and 
of the Lawrence Scientific School, who since last September have been 
members of the Athletic Committee ex officio, any three members of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, appointed by the Corporation with the con- 
sent of the Board of Overseers. This change of course brings back the 
constitution of the Committee to precisely what it was previous to the re- 
port, a year ago, of the joint committee to investigate athletics, and marks 
the retraction of the acceptance of the one practical reform offered by 
that body. Since the passing of that vote Dean Sabine has resigned from 
the Committee; and his place has not yet been filled. Deans Briggs and 
Hurlbut continue to serve. 

Meantime the suggestion of the Association of Colleges in New England 
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for a reduction in the number of intercollegiate contests, communicated 
to the Faculty of Arts and Sciences and welcomed and emphasized there 
by the vote of Jan. 14, has been followed up with vigor by the latter 
body. The accidental failure of the Athletic Committee to reply to the 
Faculty’s communication of their vote of Jan. 14 convinced the latter 
that further interference on their part was necessary, and their feeling 
that a reduction of athletic contests was a desideratum was strengthened 
by the general knowledge that the President, in his forthcoming Report, 
favored their limitation to two in each branch of sport. At length, as it 
was found impossible thoroughly to discuss the question at a regular meet- 
ing, a special session was held for the purpose on Friday evening, March 
20. After a prolonged debate, and the rejection of a motion which de- 
manded the reduction of athletic contests in a considerably more insistent 
way, the Faculty by a large majority adopted the following resolution: 
“This Faculty, believing that the present frequency of intercollegiate 
games is injurious to the scholarly interests of which it has charge, 
urgently recommends to the Committee on the Regulation of Athletic 
Sports that it shall seek, by means of agreement with competing colleges, 
or otherwise, to reduce considerably in the coming year the programs of 
intercollegiate contests.” To this message the Athletic Committee replied, 
in a meeting in the second week in April, by passing and submitting to 
the Faculty the following vote: “That this Committee consider the desir- 
ability of abolishing intercollegiate contests from the date of the final 
football game until the spring recess and act on the same on or before 
May 1.” At the same meeting the football schedule for 1908, precisely 
identical with that of last autumn, was approved entire. On April 29, 
the Athletic Committee met to take action in accordance with this vote, but 
decided on the request of the undergraduates to postpone such action in 
order to give tha latter a chance to present to the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences a petition in which disbelief in the effectiveness of a reduction of 
schedules as a cure for athletic evils was freely expressed and the request 
was made that the undergraduates be permitted to deal with the problem 
alone. This petition, forwarded by the Crimson and four mass-meetings 
of the different classes on the evening of April 29, had secured before 
May 2 (the present date of writing) more than 1100 signatures. 

As usual opinions differ widely on the present situation, and the wisdom of 
the recent actions of the Faculty, students, and Athletic Committee. Discon- 
tent with the action of the Committee, in answering the recommendation of 
the Faculty for a reduction of schedules in a// branches of sports by a pro- 
posal completely to abolish the winter sports, in order to save the spring 
and autumn sports entire, is freely expressed by both students and Faculty. 
The feelings of a large proportion of the former are sufficiently indicated 
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by the tenor of the petition; they desire a maintenance of the status quo, 
and feel that any plan to abolish winter sports (especially hockey, which, 
though undeniably rough, is probably the most exciting and fun-giving of 
all intercollegiate contests, and one which serves to keep a large number 
of men outdoors in winter) is a mistake. Many of the Faculty feel, on the 
other hand, that the Committee’s proposal is an inadequate answer to their 
suggestion ; football and baseball were the main objective points of their 
attack, and the Committee’s proposal leaves these untouched. Most of all 
has the Committee been criticised for announcing publicly a possible 
policy and then failing to act upon it promptly ; thus voluntarily inviting 
criticism, and allowing itself to be forestalled. To this the Committee can 
answer that the Faculty has repeatedly desired information concerning 
the Committee’s proposed course of action in times past, and has shown its 
displeasure when the Committee has failed to notify it in advance of its policy 
and plans. As regards the Committee’s proposal to abolish winter sports 
entire, in order to preserve spring and autumn sports entire, the line of 
defence is equally obvious. Realizing that a large reduction of the num- 
ber of contests in any one branch of sport would inevitably render impossible 
competition with any fair chance of success, against other colleges whose 
schedules were not similarly reduced, the Committee decided that it would 
be wiser to withdraw entirely from competition in certain branches of sport, 
and retaina full schedule and reasonable chances of success in the rest, 
than to sacrifice every chance of winning by a general reduction all around. 
This line of reasoning is not, however, likely to find acceptance in the 
Faculty, where the average of interest in Harvard’s success in intercol- 
legiate athletics is low, and in some cases a minus quantity; while on the 
other hand, some members of that body believe that a reduction of sched- 
ules by Harvard would immediately be followed by a similar reduction 
on the part of her athletic rivals, a point which, despite the action of West- 
ern Universities and the inferences to be drawn from the vote of the As- 
sociation of Colleges in New England last December, still remains to be 
proved. Furthermore there exists in all quarters, among the graduates 
and friends of the University as well as among the students, a widespread 
doubt as to how effective a forcible reduction of intercollegiate contests 
would be as a remedy for the excessive and hysterical interest in athletics 
which is so generally deplored. The views which President Eliot has ex- 
pressed on this topic in his recent Report have certainly not found universal 
acceptance, nor have the analogies which he draws between the situation 
in rowing and that in other sports. Many believe that a curtailment of 
schedules will simply crowd into a smaller number of games, and so in- 
tensify, the interest which is now spread over a longer season, while it 
has been pointed out again and again that an abolition of intercollegiate 
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contests (which afford the chief stimulus for intra-mural athletics) will divert 
men into less desirable ways of spending their leisure hours, and not in any 
way increase the amount of scholarly work done. Altogether, the situation 
is at present highly complex and unsatisfactory ; a universally acceptable 
solution seems impossible ; but it is earnestly hoped that the deliberations 
of the members of the University on this topic will terminate speedily, 
and relieve Harvard from its present awkward predicament of divided 
councils and external helplessness. 


Prof. William M. Davis, s 69, of the Department of Geology, has been 
elected by the German Government as the Visiting Professor from Har- 
vard to the University of Berlin in 1908-9. His term at Berlin will fall 
Miscellaneous i” the second semester, and his lectures will probably be upon 
and Personal. the Geography of the United States.— The Corporation 
have appointed Prof. G. L. Kittredge, Walter Channing Cabot Fellow for 
three years from Sept. 1, 1908, to succeed Prof. G. F. Moore, the present 
holder. This fellowship, established in 1905 by the widow and children 
of the late Walter Channing Cabot, ’50, is intended to provide “ an addi- 
tional remuneration to some distinguished man in recognition of his 
eminence.” — Pursuant to a suggestion of Henry W. Foote, ’97, a Har- 
vard Cosmopolitan Club has recently been established with comfortable 
quarters in Holyoke House. Its objects, as stated in the constitution, are 
“to unite for their mutual benefit, social and intellectual, Harvard men of 
all nationalities ; to promote throughout the world knowledge of Harvard 
and its resources ; to increase the resort of foreign students; and to help 
these, before and after their arrival, to fulfil the object of their coming.” 
The club is accordingly made up of a certain number of students of foreign 
parentage, a number of American students, and also representatives of 
the Faculty. Upwards of a dozen foreign nations are already represented 
among its members. — Among the most interesting of the public lectures 
delivered at the University during the past three months were the Lane 
lectures on “The Early Greek Historians,” by Prof. J. B. Bury, Regius 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge ; a series of 
five lectures on “ A Democratic Religion,” by Prof. Charles Zueblin of 
the University of Chicago; and two lectures on “ Edward Gibbon” and 
“ Edward Lawrence Godkin,” by Mr. James Ford Rhodes of Boston. — 
The present Senior Class proposes to present to the Harvard Union a 
portrait of the late Dean Shaler. Mr. Joseph de Camp of Boston has been 
selected as the artist, and hopes to have his work finished by Class Day. 

R. B. Merriman, ’96. 











PRESIDENT ELIOT’S ANNUAL 
REPORT FOR 1906-07. 


[The President presented his 38th an- 
nual report to the Overseers on Jan. 8. 
It covers the academic year ending Sept. 
26, 1907. In the following summary 
verbatim extracts are indicated by quota- 
tion marks. — Ep.] 
The President describes the great as- 
sistance given by the Carnegie Retiring 
Allowances to teachers, and adds that its 
beneficent effects “‘on the institutions of 
higher education themselves are already 
plain. The Foundation makes possible 
the retirement in a considerate and satis- 
factory way of old teachers whose use- 
fulness is impaired, and so keeps Facul- 
ties fresh and vigorous in their member- 
. ship; and it attracts to college and uni- 
versity service capable young men who 
were formerly deterred by natural ap- 
prehensions concerning the means of 
properly supporting themselves and 
their families. Moreover, trustees need 
no longer be afraid to call to their serv- 
ice elderly men — men 50 years of age, 
for example. They used to feel that 
such a man could give them only 10 or 
15 years of first-rate service, to be fol- 
lowed, in all probability, by a formida- 
ble number of years of impaired service. 
Since the Carnegie pensions, they need 
no longer apprehend the unprofitable 
appendix to the years of distinguished 
service. The Foundation, in its search 
for the means of executing the trust, is 
also giving the country trustworthy 
means of discriminating between schools 
and colleges, and between colleges and 
universities. It is also contributing to 
raising the standard of admission to col- 
lege and to mitigating denominational- 
ism in education.” 

The Appointments Office “found no 
fewer than 1452 jobs [for students] dur- 
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ing the year 1906-07. Of the tempo- 
rary jobs procured in great variety, it 
will be noticed that fewer than one 
third have anything to do with teaching, 
or literary or scientific work. The great 
majority of the employments are en- 
gaged in merely for the sake of the 
wages, or pay. It is a good sign that 
students can make themselves useful in 
such a variety of ways, while they are 
giving a large portion of their time, 
either by day or by night, to study. The 
number of permanent positions filled is 
also large, and the sum of the annual 
salaries received by the 599 persons 
placed was more than $450,000. Tutor- 
ing appears to be the most profitable 
occupation which a young graduate can 
take up immediately on graduating. 
The service of secondary schools yields 
for recent graduates the next best imme- 
diate return; while business, and the 
service of universities, colleges, and 
technical schools are about equally ad- 
vantageous for the young newcomer.” 

Scholarships. ‘The endowed institu- 
tions of the higher education must look 
forward to formidable competition with 
a large number of strong State univers- 
ities in which tuition is free. They may 
find encouragement in the fact that the 
endowment of a scholarship has proved 
to be an attractive form of educational 
endowment. It does not require a large 
sum of money, $6000 being an adequate 
fund for a single scholarship, and it does 
offer to the giver the pleasing prospect 
that his gift will continue through cen- 
turies to contribute to the prolonged and 
thorough education of deserving young 
men who, without his aid, could hardly 
have attained that high privilege. 

“In the figures of the following table, 
the holders of honorary scholarships, 
that is, of scholarships without stipend, 
are included: 
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Scholarships Scholarships 


of the of the 

First Group Second Group 
From Public Schools 40 89 
“ Endowed “= 5 44 
** Private * 2 18 
Total 48 151 


In the first group there were seven John 
Harvard (honorary) Scholarships out of 
the total number 48; in the second group 
there were 81 Harvard College (honor- 
ary) Scholarships out of the total number 
151. 

“The honorary scholarship holders 
are one seventh of the first group, but 
more than half of the second; so that it is 
by no means true that the high scholars 
in Harvard College are all poor men. It 
is true, however, that the public schools 
deliver to Harvard College a large ma- 
jority of the men who, during their col- 
lege life, attain high standing as scholars. 
Out of 199 scholarship holders for the 
year 1906-07, 129 were prepared in the 
public schools. In all probability the 
boys who come from the public schools 
have a more vivid sense than the others, 
that they must acquire in college the ca- 
pacity to earn a good living in some in- 
tellectual calling.” 

Admission Tests. The President de- 
votes several pages to the question of ad- 
mission. “The number of final candi- 
dates who made use of the examinations 
of the College Entrance Examination 
Board trebled between 1906 and 1907, 
and the number of preliminary candi- 
dates doubled. Moreover, by means of 
these Board examinations the College 
was brought into connection with 21 
schools new to our list, 19 of which are 
outside of New England... . 

“Nearly 26 per cent, namely, 203 
persons, of the 798 candidates for ad- 
mission at the final examinations took 
more than the required number of ex- 
aminations. These candidates present- 
ing extra subjects represented 79 schools, 


which were divided as follows: public 
schools, 40; private schools, 23; en- 
dowed schools, 16. The examination 
records of these young men were gen- 
erally good. These facts do not bear out 
the contention of some schoolmasters 
that colleges in general require more 
work for admission than can be done 
well at school. Harvard College requires 
for admission more than any other col- 
lege in the country, and yet a quarter 
part of all the candidates for admission 
by examination present extra work, and 
give evidence that they have done their 
work well. The difficulties of which 
some schools complain are not caused by 
the amount of work asked for by the col- 
leges, but by lack of proper adjustment 
between the college tests and the school 
programmes, and by the distractions of 
contemporary school life, the reduced 
number of school hours per week, and 
the exaggerated sports and vacations. 
“The Committee on Admission is 
much impressed with the local character 
of the Harvard Admission requirements 
by examination. It conceives that the 
rapid growth of the country and the rise 
of many other colleges necessitate corre- 
sponding changes in the Harvard regu- 
lations concerning admission, if close 
connection is to be maintained between 
the College and the public schools. Once 
the College could prescribe the pro- 
grammes of neighboring high schools; 
but now the programmes of secondary 
schools, whether near-by or distant, are 
rightly settled by the needs of the com- 
munities in which the schools are situ- 
ated. The existing scheme of admission 
requirements assumes that the College is 
closely related to the schools from which 
it derives its students, and is proposing to 
continue for almost all its students in- 
struction in the subjects treated in those 
schools. This close relationship no 
longer exists; and a large proportion of 











the students admitted to Harvard Col- 
lege to-day enter immediately upon the 
study of subjects new to them. Harvard 
College needs a scheme of admission re- 
quirements so broad and flexible that it 
will serve as a means of selecting for 
the College capable boys from all parts 
of the country. This scheme must re- 
cognize a great variety of school pro- 
grammes, and must not attempt to com- 
pel the use of any particular method of 
teaching any subject in secondary 
schools. The present rules permit a 
division of subjects and of examinations 
between two years or more, and this per- 
mitted division is the way of escape from 
the considerable difficulty of passing 
simultaneously ten examinations in 
eight subjects. This way of escape, how- 
ever, assumes that a student decides to 
come to Harvard College two, or even 
three, years in advance. This assump- 
tion is not a safe one. Families at a dis- 
tance, or even near at hand, are often un- 
able to make this decision so far in ad- 
vance; and there are many young men 
who come near to the end of their school 
course before they feel a strong desire to 
continue their studies. For distant fami- 
lies and pupils the present scheme of ad- 
mission to Harvard College is not favor- 
able. The examination for admission to 
Harvard College, whether as a candidate 
for the A.B. or for the S.B., should, 
therefore, be made a convenient one for 
boys who take the complete examination 
in one year.” 

“Another difficulty with regard to 
Harvard admission examinations is that 
the question-papers are prepared each 
by some special Department interested 
in the teaching of one subject, and every 
Department has a theory as to what 
schooi preparation in its own subject 
should be. The men within the Depart- 
ment to whom is assigned the duty of 
preparing question-papers and reading 
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examination-books are seldom in posi- 
tion to know much about secondary 
schools, except those in the immediate 
vicinity of the College. It happens, there- 
fore, that when a young man applies for 
admission from a school which has had 
no connection with Harvard, he is sub- 
jected to tests based upon school courses 
different from those he has followed; 
and he may fail for that reason, although 
he has done good work at school, and is 
fully capable of pursuing the College 
work. In short, the scheme of admission 
requirements for Harvard College ought 
to be based upon generally accepted 
school courses, and not upon the pro- 
grammes of a few neighboring schools; 
otherwise the College will be cut off 
from a large body of students who have 
done good work at school, and are per- 
fectly capable of doing good college work. 
A recent inquiry into the working of the 
requirement in Elementary Latin well 
illustrates these principles. The Har- 
vard requirement called for some know- 
ledge of Latin Poetry at the end of the 
third year of a school course. Two in- 
vestigations on this subject were lately 
made, one by the Committee on Admis- 
sion, and the other by an Overseers’ 
Committee, and the results of both in- 
vestigations were the same. They both 
showed that in the majority of schools, 
it was impossible for a boy to get instruc- 
tion within the regular programme which 
enabled him to take the Harvard ex- 
amination in Elementary Latin if he 
divided the admission examination. Out 
of 86 schools which had within the last 
ten years sent boys to Harvard, only 22 
found no difficulty with the present re- 
quirement in Elementary Latin, and of 
these 22 schools, 19 were in Massachu- 
setts, and only one was outside of New 
England. Sixty-four schools replied that 
they were unable to adjust their pro- 
grammes to the Harvard requirement. 
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Among the schools in the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, 57 replied that they gave in- 
struction in Latin Poetry before the last 
school year, and 147 replied that they 
did not give instruction in Latin Poetry 
until the last year. As a result of these 
inquiries, the Faculty, on recommenda- 
tion of the Department of the Classics, 
has during the current year changed the 
definition of Elementary Latin. For 
four years this single Department of the 
Classics has seriously checked resort to 
the University by setting examinations 
at variance with the programmes of most 
American secondary schools, The lesson 
to be derived from this experience is that 
all the definitions of admission require- 
ments should be carefully compared 
with school programmes and with the 
definitions of examination subjects at 
other colleges, and that all non-essential 
diversities, whose only effect is to ob- 
struct access to Harvard College, or in- 
terfere with the liberty of schools in pre- 
paring boys for college work, should be 
done away with.” 

“The Harvard admission require- 
ments assign to Greek a larger value than 
is assigned to other subjects which or- 
dinarily occupy the same time in school 
programmes. One effect of this policy 
is to admit to College boys who present 
Greek, with one subject fewer than they 
would have to offer without Greek. This 
artificial stimulation of the study of 
Greek does not appear to be successful, 
unless perhaps in retarding the decline of 
the study. The selection of Greek in the 
June examinations for the last five years 
has been as follows: 


1903. 1904. 1905. 1906. 1907. 


Elementary 
Greek 141 121 105 95 82 
Advanced 
Greek 276 264 249 226 196 


“Other subjects are assigned dispro- 


portionately low values, and in conse- 
quence are not well provided for in the 
schools, or are studied there with less 
vigor than is desirable. Thus, Botany, 
Zodlogy, Civil Government, Economics, 
and Freehand Drawing can each be 
counted for only one point, and can be 
offered only by candidates for the S.B. 

“School work and college work over- 
lap each other to an undesirable extent, 
partly in consequence of the College 
policy of admitting applicants on condi- 
tion that they make up certain defects in 
their preparation. The new Committee 
on Admission has increased sensibly the 
percentage of Freshmen admitted ‘clear’ 
(without conditions); but still about 
55 per cent of those admitted to the 
Freshman Class in 1907 were admitted 
with ‘conditions.’ In other words, more 
than half the Freshman Class still 
have some school work to do while they 
carry on their College work, or must take 
in College courses which are in large 
part repetitions of instruction provided 
in their schools. 

“There is no subject more worthy of 
the immediate attention of the Faculty 
and of the Governing Boards than the 
requirements for admission to Harvard 
College, which has become the only 
undergraduate department of the Uni- 
versity; for on those requirements de- 
pend the future relations of Harvard 
University to the secondary schools of the 
country — public, private, and endowed. 
The new Committee on Admission has 
acquired much information on the sub- 
ject, has already introduced important 
improvements, and is entitled to have its 
future recommendations treated with 
great respect. The usefulness of three 
measures seems to have been already 
demonstrated. (1) Establishing a prac- 
tical identity of the Harvard require- 
ments with those of the Board of College 
Entrance Examinations, with the view 

















of gradually withdrawing the Harvard 
June examinations; (2) re-adjusting the 
ratings of the languages at the admission 
examinations; (3) recognizing as ad- 
mission subjects for candidates for the 
A.B. all subjects taught in both school 
and college that may be counted in col- 
lege towards the A.B. The object should 
be to enable capable boys to enter Har- 
vard College with credit from any one 
of the hundreds of good secondary 
schools which towns and cities or private 
resources have built up in the United 
States and Canada.” 

A.B. in Three Years. “The decrease 
in the number of the Senior Class, which 
has been decided in most years since 
1900-01 and yet not steady, appears 
again in 1907-08, in which year the 
Senior Class numbers 292. Of this 
number, 17 had completed the require- 
ments for their degrees in June, 1907, 
and 131 others could have so arranged 
their work as to complete the require- 
ments in the middle of the present year. 
In other words, more than half the pre- 
sent Senior Class are staying in Harvard 
College longer than they need to in order 
to get their degrees. There can be no 
doubt whatever that any student of fair 
ability, who will work during at least 
half of two summer vacations, can get 
the degree of A.B. or S.B. in three years, 
or three and a half years, and do his 
work thoroughly well. The average 
student, as well as the good student, 
should therefore invariably aim to take 
his first degree in less than four years, 
and should then hasten into his profes- 
sional school, or into direct work towards 
a livelihood and a useful and interesting 
career. This is clearly the way to get the 
most vigorous training, and also to ad- 
vance most rapidly towards professional 
success and family life.” 

Divinity School. “The Dean of the 
School reports that a thorough examina- 
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tion into the subsequent history of the 
men who have been students in the 
School during the past ten years, made 
by the Secretary of the Faculty, shows 
that of the 49 students who have received 
our degree, 36 are now in charge of 
parishes, 3 are ordained ministers tem- 
porarily without settlement, 4 are teachers 
in theological schools, 2 are engaged in 
philanthropic work, 2 are still students, 
one is unaccounted for, and only one is 
in an occupation not related to the work 
of the ministry. Of the 180 who have 
been students at the School, but have 
not taken our degree, . . . 114 are now 
in charge of parishes, 6 are teachers in 
theological and 26 in other educational 
positions, 7 are ministers at present 
without settlement, 7 are still students, 
3 have entered philanthropic work, 4 are 
unaccounted for, and 13 have entered 
unrelated occupations. Of the grad- 
uates who entered the active ministry, 
65 per cent were called to Unitarian 
churches, and 35 per cent to churches 
of other denominations. Of the non- 
graduates, 38 per cent were called to 
Unitarian churches, and 62 per cent 
to churches of other denominations. 
This valuable investigation proves that 
the students of the School become as a 
tule parish ministers. Their distribution 
among 12 different denominations is 
what might be expected from a success- 
ful non-sectarian School.” 

Medical School. “* The maximum num- 
ber of students was 605, attained in 
1901, the last year in which one could 
enter the School without possessing a 
degree in Arts or Science. The num- 
ber rapidly and continuously declined, 
until it reached 287 in the year 1905- 
06. From that minimum it has risen to 
320 in 1906-07, and 343 in 1907-08. 
The Faculty may reasonably anticipate a 
slow return towards the average number 
of the years 1896 to 1900, namely, 565.” 


| 
| 
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Dental School. “There has been dur- 
ing the past two years a considerable loss 
of students in the School, which the Dean 
thinks is largely due to the advanced en- 
trance requirements. It is probable that 
the School will now slowly recover from 
the effects of these increased require- 
ments; but a new building is necessary 
in order to restore the prosperity of the 
School.” 

Library. “During the year 1906-07 
an addition to Gore Hall was made on 
the north side of the large wing built in 
1876,to supply a new stack, new work- 
rooms, and a catalogue and delivery 
room. This addition was about 94 by 
25 ft. in area, and its external walls above 
the basement were constructed of con- 
crete blocks. . . . With its fittings and 
furniture, the addition will cost nearly 
$45,000; but, on the whole, the con- 
struction must be regarded as an eco- 
nomical mode of supplying the new 
rooms and the new facilities for con- 
ducting the work of the Library. The 
construction is also interesting as an 
experiment on enlarging Gore Hall by 
an extensive use of concrete walls, grad- 
ually enveloping nearly the whole of the 
original building, without destroying 
any part thereof, or interfering with its 
continuous use. Plans have been pre- 
pared by Professor H. Langford Warren 
for a great enlargement of the Library, as 
regards both stacks and reading-rooms, 
which would bring the south front of the 
building forward nearly to the north 
front of Boylston Hall. This enlarged 
building would hold quite as many books 
as ought ever to be stored within the Col- 
lege Yard, and would also provide ample 
reading-rooms, work-rooms, and rooms 
for small classes which might advantage- 
ously hold their meetings within the walls 
of the Library. This plan could be exe- 
cuted by the process of successive addi- 
tions, without calling for a very large 


expenditure at any one time. The addi- 
tion made in 1906-07 has, therefore, a 
high value as indicating a practicable 
policy for the future in enlarging the 
Library, and a good material to use in 
such enlargement.” 

Botanical. “One of the contributions 
of the University to the great subject of 
Economic Botany is the supervision 
given by the Director of the Botanic 
Garden to the experiment station in 
Cuba, which is conducted on the sugar 
estate of Mr. Edwin Farnsworth Atkins, 
and at his expense. Mr. Atkins has 
made it possible to conduct there on a 
large scale difficult experiments, the 
results of which may be imperiled in any 
season by unfavorable weather, and at 
the best are likely to remain for several 
years in doubt. The station has lately 
obtained a striking success in its experi- 
ments on cane seedlings. The Director 
remarks that ‘the cane seedlings are 
proving good in every way, and the last 
are the best.’ The range of tropical 
and sub-tropical species cultivated at 
this station is being constantly widened. 
This coming winter renewed attempts 
will be made to bring in the new caout- 
chouc plants, and also to begin the study 
of certain new varieties of cacao. .. . 

**A special subscription was raised in 
order to begin during the year the sys- 
tematic study of the trees and shrubs 
of Central and Western China, a mount- 
ainous region with a climate similar to 
that of the Southern Appalachian region 
of North America. The Director of the 
Arnold Arboretum, Prof. C. S. Sargent, 
states that this is the only part of the 
world remaining botanically unexplored, 
the trees of which may be expected to 
flourish in the northern United States, 
and that results of scientific and prac- 
tical value may be expected from the 
study of the region and from the intro- 
duction of its plants into American and 

















European plantations. Seeds for a large 
number of plants new to cultivation 
have already been received from the 
collector in charge, and there is every 
reason to hope that this new enterprise 
will prove to be one of the most useful 
pieces of work undertaken by the Arbor- 
etum.” 

Observatory. ‘The Director [Prof. 
E. C. Pickering] remarks: ‘The amount 
of valuable material contained in these 
plates is indeed vast. Every day ex- 
amples occur of the ease and economy 
with which astronomy may thus be ad- 
vanced. An admirable field of work for 
women has been opened, and a great 
increase in the number now engaged in 
this work is much to be desired.’ As 
an illustration of this statement the 
‘Second Catalogue of Variable Stars’ 
by Miss Canon may be cited, the most 
complete work of its kind yet published. 
Of the 3748 knowhi variable stars, 2909 
have been discovered at the Harvard 
Observatory. Again, Vol. 60 of the 
Annals of the Observatory, No. 4, gives 
accurate positions of 1777 variable stars 
discovered by Miss Leavitt in the 
Magellanic Clouds, and No. 5 of the 
same volume is a Memoir on Ten Algol 
Variables discovered and discussed by 
her. The Library of the Observatory — 
one of the finest of its kind in the world 
—is in constant danger of destruction 
by fire, being scattered through the 
rooms of the Observatory which is in the 
main a wooden building. A fire occurred 
in the residence on March 4, 1907, which 
would have destroyed the entire structure, 
together with the east wing, but for the 
efficiency of the fire department of the 
Observatory. A moderate sum would 
erect for the Library an extension of the 
detached fireproof building now used 
for storing the photographic plates.” 

University Museum. The Curator 
“calls attention to the permanent value 
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of Louis Agassiz’s three ideas, on which 
the arrangement of the Museum was 
based — first, synoptic collections, ex- 
hibiting the principal types of form and 
structure; secondly, systematic collec- 
tions with extensive series of typical 
specimens; and thirdly, faunal collec- 
tions to illustrate the geographical dis- 
tribution of the animals of the land and 
the sea. These ideas have the same 
interest and importance they had when 
the Museum was founded in 1859, and 
have given the Museum an individual 
character of its own. It is well to recall 
in this hundredth year from the birth of 
Louis Agassiz the indebtedness of the 
Museum to his genius.” 

Peabody Museum. “ For twenty years 
explorers and collectors in North, Cen- 
tral, and South America have been 
zealously contributing to the stores of 
the Peabody Museum — some of them 
employed by the Museum, and others 
by friends and supporters of the Museum, 
and others again, moved by personal 
interest in anthropology, giving the fruits 
of their own labors in the field. The 
original building has once been enlarged ; 
but there is urgent need of another en- 
largement which would close the gap 
between the present building and the 
southern corner-piece of the University 
Museum. The gap is one hundred feet 
long; so that large accommodations of 
various sorts would be obtained, such 
as more exhibition rooms and work- 
rooms, a laboratory, a lecture-room, and 
a proper library-room. The Museum 
works in a field which will soon be 
exhausted. It is for this generation to 
complete and arrange systematically 
collections to illustrate American arche- 
ology and ethnology; for future genera- 
tions will not have the like opportunities.” 

The Stillman Infirmary “continues to 
be very useful, particularly for the treat- 
ment of the somewhat numerous surgical 
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cases to which the rough athletic sports 
give rise, and for the isolation of con- 
tagious diseases. Among the surgical 
cases it is to be observed that a relatively 
large percentage are injurious and septic 
wounds of the knee, ankle, and foot. 
There was no serious epidemic among 
the students of the University during the 
year. Diphtheria, which was the principal 
contagious disease in 1905-06, appeared 
at the Infirmary with only four cases in 
the year under review; and mumps was 
the only contagious disease which ap- 
peared in more than twenty cases. In a 
total of 467 medical and surgical cases at 
the Infirmary there was but one death, 
and that was from cerebro-spinal menin- 
gitis — a disease for which any hopeful 
treatment is yet to be discovered. The 
service of the Stillman Infirmary to the 
University it would be hard to overstate. 
It has relieved the administrative officers 
from constant anxiety about sick or in- 
jured students, and from no little labor 
in securing proper care for them; for a 
small annual fee it insures to every stu- 
dent in Cambridge the best possible care 
in case he is sick or injured; and it gives 
parents who live at a distance the as- 
surance that if their sons fall ill, or are 
injured, they will immediately receive 
under the most favorable conditions 
the best treatment that medical or sur- 
gical skill can give.” 

An English College Plant. “‘ Some good 
friends of Harvard College have mani- 
fested a strong desire to experiment in 
Cambridge on the introduction of the 
English college system, whereby a group 
of students are lodged together in cham- 
bers around a pleasant, open court, and 
are provided with a chapel, dining-hall, 
common rooms, and perhaps a library of 
their own, and there live in close con- 
tact with a warden, or master, and a 
group of older students called fellows. 
It is apparently an essential feature of 


this English method that the group of 
associated teachers and fellows should 
hold property of their own, and, there- 
fore, have a tolerably independent cor- 
porate existence; and this feature of the 
English system it would be very difficult 
to introduce into Harvard University, 
whose whole property is held by a single 
board —the President and Fellows. 
Nevertheless, the George Smith Be- 
quest seems to offer a chance to try an 
experiment on a group of halls which 
might be placed in charge of a master 
supported by holders of fellowships, and 
might provide for the students that live 
there common rooms, a dining-hall, and 
a reading-room. ... The balance of 
this fund on the Ist of August, 1907, was 
$310,151.24, and the fund is chargeable 
with an annuity of $900. In seven or 
eight years the fund will probably reach 
its limit of $450,000. In the meantime, 
the following questiohs might be under 
consideration: (1) Should this group 
of dormitories be fenced and barred in 
the English fashion, and the English 
‘gateing’ method be adopted for it? 
(2) Would American students choose to 
live in a quadrangle thus arranged? (3) 
Should any provision be made for a 
chapel and religious services, and if so, 
who should pay the cost of that estab- 
lishment? (4) Should the students liv- 
ing in these halls receive instruction 
from the warden and fellows who also 
live there, and if so, who should pay for 
that instruction? In other words, should 
the attempt be made to imitate here the 
relations — pecuniary and friendly — 
of an English undergraduate to his col- 
lege tutor? These questions certainly 
present considerable difficulty.” 
Finances. “The deficit of 1906-07 in 
the combined accounts of the University, 
College, Scientific School, Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences, and Lib- 
rary, was $16,713.64 against $59,296.31 
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in 1905-06, a material reduction due, 
not to diminished outlays, but to in- 
creased receipts. These increased re- 
ceipts were derived from several sources: 
first, from the fees for courses which stu- 
dents elected in addition to the number 
of courses required of them; secondly, to 
a better renting of college rooms; thirdly, 
to a small increase in the number of stu- 
dents in the Departments named; and 
fourthly, to a slightly higher rate of in- 
terest on the general investments. It 
seems probable that the fees from addi- 
tional courses will prove to be a valuable 
resource, until the number of courses 
required for the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts or Bachelor of Science shall be a 
little reduced, and three years shall be 
the usual accepted residence for either of 
these degrees. When that time comes, 
the only way to keep the total of tuition- 
fees up to their present level will be to in- 
crease slightly the yearly fee of $150. 
This advance has already been made for 
students who follow the old four-year 
programmes in the Lawrence Scientific 
School. The Corporation will charge the 
deficit of the year to the Henry L. Pierce 
Fund, a Fund unrestricted as to both 
principal and income. It seems to be im- 
possible to reduce the sum total of gen- 
eral expenses in this account, at least so 
long as wages and the cost of materials 
remain at their present level. The only 
way, therefore, to prevent the recurrence 
of deficits in this Department is to di- 
minish the number of salaried places. 
This policy the Corporation began to 
put into practice two years ago, and 
must continue to follow.” 
Miscellaneous. ‘The percentage of 
students in the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences born in New England has 
distinctly declined during the last eight 
years, and the percentage of students 
born in foreign countries has increased. 
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These facts illustrate the wide range of 
the educational service which this De- 
partment of the University is render- 
ing.’ —‘“*The demand for graduates 
of the Department [of Geology and 
Geography] to take positions in the 
United States Geological Survey and to 
teach geology and geography in other 
institutions was greater at the close of the 
year than the Department could supply. 
The Survey and the colleges usually pre- 
fer, however, young men who have ob- 
tained a Doctor’s degree; and many 
meritorious young men lack means of 
support for so long a period of training. 
To such men scholarships or assistant- 
ships are indispensable aids. Many ex- 
cellent students prefer assistantships to 
scholarships. This preference suggests 
that the endowment of assistantships in 
one or more departments of instruction 
would be an excellent form of educa- 
tional endowment.” — The Chairman of 
the Department of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy gives demonstration that nearly 
90 per cent of the graduates of this De- 
partment, which was established only in 
1895, “‘are continuing in the work for 
which they were trained, and that a fair 
proportion of them have already reached 
executive positions of responsibility. On 
the financial side, when it is considered 
that the average age of these men is 
about 27 years (the oldest being not yet 
34), and that they have been at work on 
the average only a little more than four 
years, it is clear that they have done well, 
— probably decidedly better than the 
average young doctor or lawyer, and un- 
questionably better than the average 
young graduate in other branches of en- 
gineering.” He prints in evidence a table 
of the earnings of 26 graduates who are 
earning from $1000 to $5000 a year. — 
The President’s criticism of Athletics is 
printed on pp. 624-627. 
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TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 


C. F. Adams, 2d, ’88, Treasurer of 
the University, shows in his Annual 
Statement for the year ending July 31, 
1907, that the net income of the general 
investments was divided at the rate of 
4.91 per cent., a gain of .17 per cent. 

The general investments aggregated 
$17,232,849.45 and produced an income 
of $843,659.49. The special investments 
were $2,659,799.97 and their income, 
$101,517.75. Totals: investments, $19,- 
892,649.92; income, $945,176.64. 

The tuition-fees from students in the 
College, Scientific School, Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences, and Grad- 
uate School of Applied Science were 
$601,654.66; the salaries for instruction 
were $523,572.76. 

The largest deficit was in the Library 
account, the receipts being $33,934.30, 
the payments, $50,204.27; deficit, $16,- 
269.97. 

Gifts for capital account amounted to 
$548,423.99; gifts for immediate use, 
$165,791.18. 

The Balanced Summary of the various 
accounts, which includes payments on 
capital account, is as follows: 


Receipts. Payments. 


University. ... $81,916.11 $143,165.48 
College....... 1,319,893.76 917,224.83 
Library....... 72,389.59 80,364.42 
Div. School... 40,897.43 39,510.71 
Law School... 146,203.24 100,627.30 
Med. School... 422,067.77 201,280.97 
Dental School. 25,826.70 19,138.46 
Bussey Ins.... 20,420.16 18,515.57 
Arnold Arbor- 

etum....... 44,075.27 33,803.85 


Botan. Garden 
and Botan. 


Museum... . 12,159.43 10,658.72 
Gray Herba- 

SNRs viowa 60,197.47 11,488.70 
Observatory. . 65,591.84 60,886.46 
Mus. of Com- 

parative Zo- 

ology....... 36,779.33 39,993.69 
Peabody Mus. 16,651.88 16,894.35 
Semitic Mus... 10,678.53 7,193.29 
Germanic Mus. 8,108.74 1,234.92 


Fogg Art Mus. 7,068.03 5,711.19 
Jefferson Phys- 

ical Labora- 

I 9,984.84 8,598.00 
Appleton Cha- 

“Mee 2,505.77 2,505.77 
Phillips Brooks 

House...... 1,719.78 1,987.53 
Hemenway 

Gymnasium 2,516.38 2,516.38 
Stillman In- 

firmary..... 23,514.05 18,683.08 
Sundry Funds 

for Special 

Purposes. . . 26,431.41 21,622.09 
Construction 

Accounts... 935,661.93 472,757.94 
Sundry Ac- 

counts...... 1,591,892.03 2,834,049.56 





$4,985,151.47 $5,070,413.26 

Total amount 

of payments $5,070,413.26 
Total amount 

of receipts.. $4,985,151.47 
Less gifts for 

capital ac- 

count...... 548,423.99 4,436,727.48 
Balance, which is the net de- 

crease of Funds and bal- 

ances, excluding gifts for 

RS eee $636,685.78 





CORPORATION RECORDS." 


Meeting of Feb. 10, 1908. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. John S. Ames 
for his gift of $20,000, the second pay- 
ment on account of his offer of $60,000 
to the Department of Forestry for the 
purchase of land in Petersham, Mass., 
and for equipment and repairs on build- 
ings to be used by the Forestry School. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Trustees of 
the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture for their second quarterly 
payment of $625 for the year 1907-08 
on account of their annual gift of $2500 
to the Arnold Arboretum in accordance 
with their offer of June 30, 1905. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Professor John E. 
Wolff for his generous gifts of minerals 
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and apparatus for the Mineralogical 
Museum, amounting to $1431.01. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Louis J. 
de Milhau for his additional gift of 
$416.66 on account of his offer of $15- 
000 towards the expenses of the Peabody 
Museum South American Expedition in 
accordance with the terms of a letter 
from Professor F. W. Putnam dated 
July 16, 1906. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Harvard Club 
of St. Louis for its gift of $150, the first 
instalment for the Scholarship of the 
Harvard Club of St. Louis for the year 
1907-08. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Harvard Club 
of San Francisco for its gift of $150, the 
second instalment for the Scholarship of 
the Harvard Club of San Francisco for 
the year 1907-08. 

Voted that the gift of $215, through 
the Committee on the Shaler Portrait, 
being the unused balance of the above 
fund, to be applied towards the cost of 
the Shaler Memorial Tablet, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $50, from Mr. 
Ellis Loring Dresel, the fourth of a series 
of five annual gifts for the purchase of 
books on German Drama, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of $25 
for additional copies of reference books 
in special demand in the library of the 
Peabody Museum of American Arch- 
eology and Ethnology, be gratefully 
accepted. 

The Treasurer reported that the ad- 
dition to the North side of Gore Hall 
had been approximately completed and 
that the cost had been defrayed from the 
anonymous gift of $30,000 for a new 
University Library Building and from 
gifts amounting to $15,000 received 
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through the Committee of the Board of 
Overseers to Visit the Library: Where- 
upon it was Voted that the thanks of the 
President and Fellows be sent to each 
contributor toward this important im- 
provement of the facilities of the Library. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect Feb. 10, 
1908: Walter Wallace McLaren, as 
Assistant in Economics; John Edwards 
LeBosquet, as Assistant in Philosophy. 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
a Carter Professor of General Juris- 
prudence to serve from Sept. 1, 1908: 
— whereupon ballots being given in, it 
appeared that Joseph Henry Beale, Jr., 
A.M., LL.B., LL.D., was elected. Voted 
to communicate this election to the 
Board of Overseers that they may consent 
thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to appoint the President of the 
University, Godkin Lecturer for the 
year 1907-08. 

Voted to appoint George Lyman Kit- 
tredge, Litt.D., Walter Channing Cabot 
Fellow for three years from Sept. 1, 1908. 


Meeting of Feb. 24, 1908. 

The Treasurer presented a letter dated 
February 20, 1908, from Mr. E. H. Wells 
with a check for $9753.64, representing 
the subscriptions of sixty-two ladies and 
gentlemen toward a gift to the Harvard 
Medical School in memory of the late 
Charles Follen Folsom, A.B. 1862, 
M.D. 1870, Lecturer on Hygiene, 1877- 
1879, on Hygiene and Mental Diseases, 
1879-1880, on Mental Diseases, 1880- 
1882, Assistant Professor of Mental 
Diseases, 1882-1885, and Overseer, 1891- 
1903. The desire was expressed on be- 
half of the subscribers that there should 
be established in the Medical School a 
Charles Follen Folsom Teaching Fel- 
lowship in Hygiene, or in Mental and 
Nervous Diseases, and that the incum- 
bent should receive the annual income 
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of the fund or such part of it as might be 
consistent with the standing rules of the 
Corporation in such cases. Additional 
subscriptions were reported, amounting 
to $1430, to be paid before January 1, 
1909. It was thereupon Voted that this 
serviceable and appropriate memorial 
of Dr. Folsom be gratefully accepted on 
the terms of the letter of gift, and that the 
thanks of the President and Fellows be 
sent to each subscriber. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Isidor Straus 
for his generous gift of $1000 for ex- 
penses connected with explorations in 
Palestine. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$4758.86 from the estate of Edward M. 
Barringer, being the balance of his resid- 
uary bequest for the “Edward M. Bar- 
ringer Fund” to maintain the Edward 
M. Barringer Scholarships in the Med- 
ical School, and for the general use and 
benefit of the School. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Professor Edward 
C. Pickering for his gift of $1000 for 
immediate use at the Observatory. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Henry 
Draper of New York for her additional 
gift of $833.33, received Feb. 24, 1908, 
towards the expenses at the Observatory 
of Harvard University on account of the 
Draper Memorial. 

Voted that the gift of $250, from Pro- 
fessor Edward D. Peters, his second gift 
of like amount for a scholarship in Min- 
ing and Metallurgy in the Graduate 
School of Applied Science for the year 
1908-09, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $100, from Mr. 
Lawrence S. Butler, his fourth and fifth 
gifts of $50 each for the purchase of 
books, etc., relating to Paris, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $50, from Mr. 


John W. Hastings, to be used towards the 
expenses of the Peabody Museum South 
American Expedition, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the gift of $50, from Mr. 
Howard P. Arnold, towards special 
equipment for the College Library, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Honorable 
Charlemagne Tower for his generous 
gift of a cast of the antique bust of 
Julius Cesar in the Royal Museum of 
Berlin. 

Voted to amend the standing rules and 
orders of the President and Fellows and 
the Board of Overseers concerning the 
regulation of athletic sports, as adopted 
by the President and Fellows at their 
meeting of March 11, 1907, and by the 
Board of Overseers at their meeting of 
March 13, 1907, by substituting the 
words “three members of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences appointed by the 
Corporation with the consent of the 
Overseers” for the words “the Dean of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, the 
Dean of Harvard College and the Dean 
of the Lawrence Scientific School, ex 
officiis.” Voted to communicate this vote 
to the Board of Overseers that they may 
consent thereto if they see fit. 

The President presented a commun- 
ication from the Trustees of Andover 
Theological Seminary proposing the 
removal of the Seminary to Cambridge 
and its affiliation with Harvard Univer- 
sity in accordance with the following 
plan, upon which the action of the Gov- 
erning Boards of the University was in- 
vited: 


I. Autonomy and Independence : 

1. The organization of the Seminary shall 
be maintained without changes, all its trusts 
being executed as at present. 

2. The Faculty shall be appointed as 
hitherto by the Trustees, and confirmed, 
when so required by the trusts, by the Board 
of Visitors; and shall maintain a distinct 
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organization for the conduct of the affairs of 
the Seminary for which they are responsible. 

3. The requirements for the Andover 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity shall be de- 
termined by the Faculty of the Seminary, 
subject to the approval of the Trustees; and 
recommendations to the Trustees for the 
Andover degree of Bachelor of Divinity shall 
proceed from the Andover Faculty. 

4. A separate catalogue or announcement 
shall be published by the Seminary. 

5. Land shall be bought in Cambridge 
conveniently near the Harvard Divinity 
School, adequate to the present needs and 
probable development of the Seminary. 

6. A scheme of building shall be laid out 
suitable and sufficient for the various uses 
of the Seminary. As a part of this scheme a 
building shall be at once erected containing 
provision for the Library, lecture and social 
rooms, and similar accommodation. 

II. Affiliation with Harvard University : 

1. In general the two institutions enter 
into mutual agreement to avoid all rivalry, 
competition, and needless duplication of 
courses; and to combine the resources of 
instruction in both institutions in an econom- 
ical, harmonious, and comprehensive scheme 
of theological education. 

2. The Theological Faculties of the two 
institutions shall arrange for some system- 
atic method of mutual conference, to sug- 
gest, plan, and coérdinate courses of instruc- 
tion with a view to the harmonious enlarge- 
ment of the opportunities for theological 
study given in the two institutions. 

3. Courses given by teachers in Harvard 
University shall, if approved for that pur- 
pose by the Andover authorities, be accepted 
for the Andover degree of Bachelor of Divin- 
ity, and courses given by teachers in Andover 
Seminary shall, if approved for that purpose 
by the Harvard authorities, be accepted for 
the Harvard degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 

For courses of one institution taken by 
students of the other fees shall be charged on 
the scale established in Harvard University, 
and each institution shall pay the other the 
fees it receives from its students for courses 
taken by them in the other institution. In 
order that students primarily registered in 
Andover Seminary may take courses given 
by teachers in Harvard University, they shal! 
register in the University. 

4. Professors in Andover Seminary whose 
courses are accepted for the Harvard degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity will receive appoint- 
ment as Andover Professors in Harvard 
University, and their courses will be accepted 
for any Harvard degree for which they are 
approved by the Harvard authorities; but 
this office and title will not carry any stipend 
from the University, nor give a seat in any 
University faculty. 

5. Students in Andover Seminary recom- 
mended for its degree of B.D., may at the 
same time, and without additional work, also 
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obtain from Harvard University the degree 
of B.D. on recommendation of the Harvard 
Divinity Faculty. Such students must have 
been registered for one year in Harvard Di- 
vinity School, and have completed under 
Harvard teachers not less than five courses 
approved by the Harvard Divinity Faculty, 
including the equivalent of at least three 
full Divinity School courses. 

Students in Andover Seminary may ob- 
tain the degree of A.M. or Ph.D. from Har- 
vard University on recommendation of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences under the same 
conditions as are required of students in 
Harvard Divinity School, provided such 
students are also registered for one year in 
Harvard University. 

The Harvard statutory requirement for 
every degree, of ‘‘ residence at the University 
of at least one year,’’ can be fulfilled while 
the student is also at the same time in resid- 
ence in Andover Seminary. But no course 
of instruction can be counted for the degree 
of B.D. and again for the degree of A.M. or 
Ph.D. from Harvard University. 

6. Both institutions will endeavor to make 
and keep the standards of admission and 
graduation, scholarship aid, fees, and general 
charges equal in the two schools; as far as 
practicable. 

7. The officers and students of Harvard 
University and of Andover Seminary shall 
have the use and enjoyment on equal terms 
of libraries, museums, and similar privileges, 
maintained or offered by either institution. 

8. The catalogue or announcement pub- 
lished by Andover Seminary shall contain 
some statement of the relation between the 
Seminary and the University, of the re- 
sources, courses of instructions, etc., offered 
by the two institutions, and of the students 
not registered as Andover students who 
receive instruction from professors in An- 
dover Seminary, and a similar statement 
with reference to Andover shall be made in 
the Harvard Catalogue. 

9. Arrangements shall be made, if possible 
and necessary, with Harvard University for 
the use of rooms in the Divinity or other 
dormitory, and lecture-rooms and libraries, 
until the Trustees are able to provide such 
facilities in the Seminary building. 

10. Any arrangement with Harvard Uni- 
versity under this plan shall be terminable 
by either party with two years’ notice. 

11. It is the purpose of the Trustees to 
carry into effect the removal to Cambridge 
and affiliation with Harvard in the Fall of 
1908. 


Voted that the foregoing plan for the 
removal of Andover Theological Semi- 
nary to Cambridge and its Affiliation 
with Harvard University be adopted on 
the part of the University. 
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Voted to guarantee that the cost of 
“general board” at Memorial Hall for 
the month of March, 1908, shall not 
exceed four dollars a week under the 
system of charges for board recom- 
mended by the Directors of the Harvard 
Dining Association in a communication 
dated Feb. 20, 1908, and signed by 
Clarence C. Colby, President, and others. 

Voted to grant leave of absence of 
Professor Edwin H. Hall for the second 
half of the academic year 1907-08 in 
accordance with the rules established by 
this Board May 31, 1880. 

Voted to grant the request of Professor 
Kuno Francke for leave of absence for 
the academic year 1908-09 in accordance 
with the rules established by this Board 
May 31, 1880. 

The resignation of Robert Swain 
Morison as Librarian of the Divinity 
School and Secretary of the Faculty of 
Divinity was received and accepted to 
take effect July 1, 1908. 

The resignation of Walter Wallace 
McLaren as a member of the Board of 
Examination Proctors was received and 
accepted to take effect Feb. 18, 1908. 

The resignation of Edmund Quincy 
Abbot as Proctor was received and ac- 
cepted to take effect Feb. 22, 1908. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Economics to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1908 : — whereupon ballots being 
given in, it appeared that Charles Jesse 
Bullock, Ph.D., was elected. Voted 
to communicate this election to the 
Board of Overseers that they may con- 
sent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of History to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1908:— whereupon ballots 
being given in, it appeared that Archi- 
bald Cary Coolidge, Ph.D., was elected. 
Voted to communicate this election to the 
Board of Overseers that they may con- 
sent thereto if they see fit. 


Voted to appoint Eugene Abraham 
Darling, M.D., Assistant Professor of 
Physiology for five years from Sept. 1, 
1908. 

Voted to appoint Robert Swain Mori- 
son, Librarian of the Divinity School, 
Emeritus, from July 1, 1908. 

Voted to appoint Augustus Smith 
Cobb, Assistant in Economic Geography 
for the second half of the current aca- 
demic year. 


Meeting of March 9, 1908. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Gardiner M. 
Lane for his gift of $1000 for lectures 
under the auspices of the Department 
of the Classics. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Louis J. 
de Milhau for his additional gift of 
$416.66 to be used for the Peabody 
Museum South American Expedition 
in accordance with the terms of a letter 
from Professor F. W. Putnam dated 
July 16, 1906. 

Voted that the gift of $300, from Mr. 
Charles A. Coolidge, to be added to the 
appropriation for the Department of 
Architecture, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Professor Jere- 
miah Smith for his second gift of $250 
to be credited to the account of Schol- 
arship Money, returned in the Law 
School. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Miss Katherine 
Eliot Bullard for her gift of $500 for the 
Department of Neuropathology “either 
toward the salary of an assistant or to- 
wards such other expenses as may be 
deemed wise in said department.” 

Voted that the gift of $200, from Miss 
Rebecca W. Brown, towards defraying 
the expenses of the Bulletin of the Buck- 
minster Brown Collection in the Warren 
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Anatomical Museum, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the gift of $150, from the 
Central American Subscription Fund, 
toward the salary of an Assistant in the 
Library of the Peabody Museum of 
American Archeology and Ethnology, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $100, from Mr. 
Frank Graham Thomson, for the pur- 
chase of books for the College Library, 
under the direction of Mr. Edgar H. 
Wells, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Messrs. Storey 
and Putnam, trustees, for the gift of 
$500 for the Department of Neuropath- 
ology. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Harvard 
Club of San Francisco for its gift of $100, 
the third instalment for the Scholarship 
of the Harvard Club of San Francisco 
for the year 1907-08. 

Voted that the gift of $50, from Mr. 
Harold J. Coolidge, the third payment 
on account of his offer of $50 a year for 
five years for the purchase of books on 
China, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of $15, 
towards the payment of a temporary 
assistant at the Peabody Museum of 
American Archeology and Ethnology, 
be gratefully accepted. 

The resignation of Reginald Heber 
Fitz as Hersey Professor of the Theory 
and Practice of Physic was received and 
accepted to take effect Sept. 1, 1908. 

The resignation of George Arthur 
Craigin as Clinical Instructor in Pedia- 
trics was received and accepted to take 
effect Feb. 1, 1908. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Zodlogy to serve from Sept. 
1, 1908:— whereupon ballots being 
given in, it appeared that William Ernest 
Castle, Ph.D., was elected. Voted to 
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communicate this election to the Board 
of Overseers that they may consent 
thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Dean of the Graduate School of Applied 
Science to serve from March 9, 1908: — 
whereupon ballots being given in, it 
appeared that Wallace Clement Sabine, 
A.M., S.D., was elected. Voted to com- 
municate this election to the Board of 
Overseers that they may consent thereto 
if they see fit. 

Voted to appoint Julian Lowell Cool- 
idge, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
Mathematics for five years from Sept. 1, 
1908. 

Voted to appoint Alfred Marston 
Tozzer, Ph.D., Instructor in Central 
American Archeology from Sept. 1, 
1908. 

Voted to appoint Frederick Stephen 
Breed, Assistant in Philosophy for the 
second half of the current academic 
year. 

Voted to appoint Richard Hall Wis- 
wall, Proctor for the remainder of the 
current academic year. 


Meeting of March 23, 1908. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Henry 
Draper of New York for her additional 
gift of $833.33, received March 23, 1908, 
towards the expenses at the Observa- 
tory of Harvard University on account 
of the Draper Memorial. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of $350 
for the Ricardo Prize Scholarship for 
1908-09, be gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer presented two quit- 
claim deeds, executed respectively by 
Margaret G. Higginson and James J. 
Higginson, Jr., conveying to the Pre- 
sident and Fellows of Harvard College 
certain tracts of land in the town of 
Petersham, Massachusetts, as a gift 
toward a woodland reservation for the 
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Division of Forestry in Harvard Uni- 
versity: — whereupon it was Voted that 
the thanks of the President and Fellows 
be sent to Mr. and Mrs. James J. 
Higginson and Mr. James J. Higgin- 
son, Jr., for this generous contribution 
toward the establishment of the Har- 
vard Forest in Petersham. 

The following communication was 


presented : 
Boston, March 14, 1908. 


The following vote was passed by the 
Council of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety at a meeting held on the 12th instant: 

‘*On the recommendation of the Cabinet- 
Keeper, it was voted that the ancient classi- 
cal coins belonging to the Society be given to 
Harvard College.” 

Edward Stanwood, 
Secretary for the Council. 


Whereupon it was Voted that the gen- 
erous offer of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Richard H. 
Troy for his gift of $2, an offering for the 
benefit of Harvard University. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Stadtmagis- 
trat Nurnberg, Germany, for a cast of 
Adam Kraft’s Relief of the Town- 
Weigher from the facade of the former 
Municipal Custom House of Nurnberg 
(1497). 

The President reported the death of 
John Bertram Williams, Publication 
Agent, which occurred on the 16th in- 
stant, in the fifty-third year of his age. 

The President presented a communi- 
cation from the Clerk of the Trustees of 
Andover Theological Seminary, trans- 
mitting a copy of the following record 
adopted by the Trustees at their meeting 
of March 12, 1908: 


Whereas Andover Theological Seminary 
has duly removed its domicile from Andover 
in the County of Essex, and the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, to Cambridge in the 
County of Middlesex and Commonwealth 
aforesaid; and 

Whereas in the judgment of the Trustees 


of said Andover Theological Seminary it was 
deemed advisable to effect an affiliation with 
Harvard University in said Cambridge; and 

Whereas at a duly called meeting of the 
Trustees of said Andover Theological Semi- 
nary held in the City of Boston on the 10th 
day of February, A. p. 1908, it was duly voted 
to submit to said Harvard University a pro- 
posal embodying the terms and conditions 
for such affiliation, which said proposal was 
as follows: 

(Then follows the plan for the removal of 
Andover Theological Seminary to Cambridge 
and its affiliation with Harvard University 
as adopted by the President and Fellows at 
their meeting of February 24, 1908.) 

Whereas in pursuance of said vote of said 
Trustees of Andover Theological Seminary 
said proposal was duly submitted to said 
University ; and 

Whereas the duly constituted authorities 
of said University have duly voted to effect 
an affiliation with Andover Theological 
Seminary, and have duly accepted and 
adopted the terms and conditions of affilia- 
tion as contained in said proposal; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that said 
terms and conditions of affiliation with 
Harvard University be and the same are 
hereby ratified and confirmed, and that said 
affiliation be and the same hereby is estab- 
lished; and the clerk is hereby directed to 
spread this vote upon the records of the 
Seminary and transmit an attested copy 
thereof to said Harvard University. 

A true copy, Attest: 

Frank Gaylord Cook, 
Clerk of the Trustees of Andover Theological 
Seminary. 

Voted that Professor D. G. Lyon have 
leave of absence from April 25, 1908, 
until the end of the current academic 
year, and for such part of the academic 
year 1908-09 as shall be necessary for 
his participation in the excavations at 
Samaria. 

Voted that Assistant Professor J. B. 
Woodworth be appointed to take charge 
of the Shaler Memorial Expedition to 
South America, and that he be given 
leave of absence for this duty from June 
20, 1908, until the end of the first half of 
the academic year 1908-09. 

Voted to grant the request of Professor 
Albert Sauveur for leave of absence for 
the academic year 1908-09 in accord- 
ance with the rules established by this 
Board May 31, 1880. 
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Voted to grant the request of Assistant 
Professor C. H. C. Wright for leave of 
absence for the academic year 1908-09 
in accordance with the rules established 
by this Board May 31, 1880. 

Voted to appoint Henry Churchill 
King, Lecturer on the William Belden 
Noble Foundation for the academic year 
1908-09. 

Voted to appoint George Foot Moore, 
Acting Curator of the Semitic Museum 
during the absence of the Curator. 





Meeting of March 30, 1908. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Boston News- 
boys’ Protective Union for the additional 
gift of $245.74 to the principal of the 
Newsboys’ Harvard Scholarship. 

Voted that the gift of $100, from Mr. 
James Loeb, for the purchase of publi- 
cations of Labor Unions, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $60, from Mr. 
Howard P. Arnold, towards special 
equipment for the College Library, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $50, from Mr. 
John W. Hastings, to be used toward 
the expenses of the Peabody Museum 
South American Expedition, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted to grant the request of Professor 
S. M. Macvane for leave of absence for 
the academic year 1908-09 in accord- 
ance with the rules established by this 
Board May 31, 1880. 

Voted to appoint Howard Levi Gray, 
Instructor in History for the second half 
of the year 1908-09. 

Voted to appoint Raymond Berguer 
Johnson, Assistant in English for the 
second half of the current academic year. 

Voted to appoint Philip Haskell Syl- 
vester, M.D., Assistant in Pediatrics for 
the remainder of the current academic 
year. 
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Voted to establish a Graduate School 


of Business Administration, the ordin- 
ary requirement for admission to which 
shall be the possession of a bachelor’s 
degree, and for graduation a course of 
study covering two years. Voted to com- 
municate this vote to the Board of Over- 
seers that they may consent thereto if 
they see fit. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Dean of the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration to serve from April 
8, 1908: — whereupon ballots being 
given in, it appeared that Edwin Francis 
Gay, Ph.D., was elected. Voted to com- 
municate this election to the Board of 
Overseers that they may consent thereto 
if they see fit. 

Voted that the guarantee of this Board 
concerning the price of “general board” 
at Memorial Hall as determined by vote 
of Feb. 24, 1908, be continued to May 1, 
1908. 

Voted to appoint Robert Matteson 
Johnston, Assistant Professor of Mod- 
ern History for five years from Sept. 1, 
1908. 

Voted to appoint Franklin Spilman 
Newell, M.D., Assistant Professor of 
Obstetrics and Gynecology for five 
years from Sept. 1, 1908. 

Voted to appoint John Warren, M.D., 
Assistant Professor of Anatomy for five 
years from Sept. 1, 1908. 

Voted to appoint David Cheever, M.D., 
Demonstrator of Anatomy for five years 
from Sept. 1, 1908. 

Voted to appoint Hector James 
Hughes, S.B., Assistant Professor of 
Civil Engineering for five years from 
Sept. 1, 1908. 

Voted to appoint James Haughton 
Woods, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
Philosophy for five years from Sept. 1, 
1908. 

Voted to appoint Irvah Lester Winter, 
A.B., Assistant Professor of Public 
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Speaking for five years from Sept. 1, 
1908. 

Voted to appoint Henry Vincent Hub- 
bard, S.B., A.M., Instructor in Land- 
scape Architecture from Sept. 1, 1908. 

Voted to appoint William Clifford 
Heilman, A.B., Instructor in Music 
from Sept. 1, 1908. 

Voted to appoint Frank Rodney Plea- 
sonton, Instructor in Shop-Work from 
July 1, 1908, to the end of the current 
academic year. 

Voted to appoint Arthur Mitchell, As- 
sistant in Philosophy for the second 
half of the current academic year. 

Voted to appoint the following Lec 
turers for one year from Sept. 1, 1908: 
Frank Miles Day, on Architectural De- 
sign; Ralph Adams Cram, on Architect- 
ural Design; Edmund Morley Parker, 
on Comparative Administration. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 1908: 
William Curtis Farabee, in Anthropo- 
logy; Huger Elliott, in Architecture; 
Andrew Garbutt, in Modeling; Herman 
Dudley Murphy, in Drawing from the 
Life; Harold Broadfield Warren, in 
Freehand Drawing; Latham Clarke, in 
Chemistry; Harry Louis Frevert, in 
Physical Chemistry; Lawrence Joseph 
Henderson, in Biological Chemistry; 
Francis Howard Fobes, in Greek and 
Latin; Carl Newell Jackson, in Greek 
and Latin; Arthur Stanley Pease, in 
Greek and Latin; Chester Littlefield 
Thorndike, in Mechanical Drawing and 
Descriptive Geometry; Edward Russell 
Markham, in Shop-Work; Martin 
Mower, in Fine Arts; Francis Gleason 
Fitzpatrick, in Fine Arts; John George 
Jack, in Forest Botany; Benton Mac- 
Kaye, in Forestry; Louis Allard, in 
French; Alphonse Brun, in French; 
Richmond Laurin Hawkins, in French; 
Ralph Hayward Keniston, in French; 
Philip Hudson Churchman, in Ro- 


mance Languages; George Luther 
Lincoln, in Romance Languages; Chan- 
dler Rathbon Post, in Romance Lan- 
guages; Alexander Guy Holborn Spiers, 
in Romance Languages; Arthur Fisher 
Whittem, in Romance Languages; 
Ernest Hatch Wilkins, in Romance Lan- 
guages; George Rogers Mansfield, in 
Geology; Benjamin Apthorp Gould 
Fuller, in Philosophy; Bertel Glidden 
Willard, in Public Speaking; William 
Henry Nelson, in Public Speaking. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ants for one year from Sept. 1, 1908: 
Edgar Oscar Parker, in Drawing; Ray- 
mond Everett, in Architecture; Arthur 
Johnson Eames, in Botany; Edmund 
Ware Sinnott, in Botany; Irving Wid- 
mer Bailey, in Botany; Harley Harris 
Bartlett, in Botany; Parker Hayward 
Daggett, in Electrical Engineering; 
Julian Tyng, in Electrical Engineering; 
Frederick Henry Lahee, in Geology; 
Burton Merrill Varney, in Meteorology ; 
Winthrop Perrin Haynes, in Geology; 
William Gardner Reed, Jr., in Phys- 
iography; Emory Leon Chaffee, in 
Physics; Louis Angell Babbitt, in Phys- 
ics; Harvey Cornelius Hayes, in Phys- 
ics; Paul Hector Provandie, in Phys- 
iology; Newton Samuel Bacon, in Phys- 
iology; Fred Robert Jouett, in Physio- 
logy; Lyman Sawin Hapgood, in Physi- 
ology; Ray Madding McConnell, in So- 
cial Ethics; James Ford, in Social Ethics. 

Voted to appoint the following Austin 
Teaching Fellows for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1908: Herbert Joseph Spinden, 
in Anthropology; John William Hotson, 
in Botany; Paul Weidemeyer Graff, in 
Botany; Mason Thacher Rogers, in 
Civil Engineering; Horace Upham 
Ransom, in Applied Mechanics; Arthur 
Merle Hurlin, in Music; Herbert Eu- 
gene Merwin, in Mineralogy and Petro- 
graphy; William Robert Parkhouse 
Davey, in Semitic Languages. 
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Meeting of April 13, 1908. 
The Secretary presented the following 
communication from Mr. Arthur T. 
Lyman : 





April 7, 1908. 

Dear Mr. Adams: I hand you herewith a 
note of the Merrimack Mfg. Co. endorsed by 
Lawrence & Co., No. 531, April 7, 08, 12 mos. 
int. @ 5% which I wish to have added to the 
fund of $25,000 I gave to the College several 
years ago (1904) — the principal to be held 
— the income to be used for the general pur- 
poses of Harvard College at the discretion 
of the President and Fellows. 

Yours truly, Arthur T. Lyman. 
Chas. F. Adams, 2d, 
Treas’r Harvard College. 
And it was thereupon Voted that the 
thanks of the President and Fellows be 
sent to Mr. Lyman for his generous and 
welcome gift. 

Notice was received that the Parkman 
Memorial Committee, being the trustees 
of a fund held for the purpose of erecting 
a memorial to Francis Parkman, had, 
upon their petition, been authorized and 
directed by the Supreme Judicial Court 
of the Commonwealth to pay over to the 
President and Fellows of Harvard Col- 
lege the unexpended balance of said 
fund, to be used by the President and 
Fellows for the establishment of a Francis 
Parkman Memorial Fund, the income 
only of which is to be used for the pur- 
chase of books relating to Canada for the 
College Library, with the object of build- 
ing up in that Library a Parkman Me- 
morial Collection relating to Canadian 
history; authority being given to the 
President and Fellows to add, in their 
discretion, a portion of the income to the 
principal of said fund. Whereupon it 
was Voted that the President and Fellows 
will gratefully accept the Francis Park- 
man Memorial Fund upon the terms 
decreed by the Court whenever the fund 
shall be transferred to them by the 
present trustees. Voted that the thanks 
of the President and Fellows be sent to 
the Parkman Memorial Committee for 
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thus securing to Harvard University a 
permanent and appropriate memorial 
of Francis Parkman. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Professor Edward 
C. Pickering for his gift of $1000 for 
immediate use at the Observatory. 

Voted that the gift of $600, from Mrs. 
C. M. Barnard, her twenty-fifth annual 
payment for the Warren H. Cudworth 
Scholarships, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of $500 
for immediate use for the Department of 
the Ethics of the Social Questions, to be 
expended under the direction of Pro- 
fessor F. G. Peabody, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Louis J. 
de Milhau for his additional gift of 
$416.66 to be used for the Peabody 
Museum South American Expedition in 
accordance with the terms of a letter 
from Professor F. W. Putnam dated 
July 16, 1906. 

Voted that the gift of $30, from Pro- 
fessor George L. Kittredge, for the pur- 
chase of books illustrating the history: of 
witchcraft, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Henry B. 
Chapin for his gift of two shares, $2000, 
of the Harvard Riverside Associates 
Stock. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Louis B. 
Thacher for his gift of one share, $1000, 
of the Harvard Riverside Associates 
Stock. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Robert W. 
Emmons, 2d, for his gift of one share, 
$1000, of the Harvard Riverside Asso- 
ciates Stock. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to His Excellency, 
the Brazilian Ambassador, for his val- 
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uable gift of the Memoirs supporting 
the claims of Brazil in 1893-1894 before 
the King of Italy as Arbitrator between 
Brazil and Great Britain in the question 
of the boundary between Brazil and 
British Guiana. 

Notice was received that the Bussey 
Institution had been offered a gift of 
books, consisting largely of pamphlets 
relating to Agriculture and Horticulture, 
from the library of the late A. W. 
Cheever, Esq., through his son, Dr. C. A. 
Cheever, of Mattapan, Mass. Where- 
upon it was Voted that the above offer be 
gratefully accepted and that the thanks 
of the President and Fellows be sent to 
Dr. C. A. Cheever for his welcome gift. 

The resignation of Wallace Clement 
Sabine as a member of the Committee on 
the Regulation of Athletic Sports was 
received and accepted to take effect 
April 13, 1908. 

Voted to appoint William Adams 
Brown, Lecturer on Theology for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1908. 

Voted to appoint the following Instruc- 
tors for one year from Sept. 1, 1908: 
Charles Wilson Killam, in Architecture 
and Civil Engineering; William Arnold 
Colwell, in German; Morton Collins 
Stewart, in German; Albert Wilhelm 
Boesche, in German; Hermann Julius 
Weber, in German; Frederick William 
Charles Lieder, in German. 

Voted to appoint Robert Franz Foer- 
ster, Assistant in Social Ethics for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1908. 

Voted to appoint Ray Waldron Petten- 
gill, Austin Teaching Fellow in German 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1908. 

Voted to appoint Ernest Thompson 
Fraser Richards, M.D., Assistant in 
Neuropathology for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1907. 

Voted to appoint William Lucas, 
M.D., Assistant in Pediatrics for the 
second half of the current academic year. 


Meeting of April 27, 1908. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Henry 
Draper of New York for her additional 
gift of $833.33, received April 25, 1908, 
towards the expenses at the Observatory 
of Harvard University, on account of the 
Draper Memorial. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Edward 
King for his gift of $1000 for expenses 
in connection with the organization of 
the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration. 

Voted that the gift of $100, from Pro- 
fessor Charles S. Minot, to be added to 
the annual appropriation for the Depart- 
ment of Comparative Anatomy, to be 
applied for scientific drawings, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $50, from Mr. 
John W. Hastings, to be used toward the 
expenses of the Peabody Museum South 
American Expedition, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the South End 
House Association for the gift of $125, 
the second instalment on account of the 
offer of $600 for the South End House 
Fellowship in Social Education for the 
year 1907-08. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to each giver toward 
a fund for the erection of a building for 
the Germanic Museum. 

The President reported that he had 
nominated Samuel Montefiore Waxman, 
A.B., as Fellow of the Ministry of Public 
Instruction of the French Republic for 
the year 1908-09. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect Sept. 1, 
1908; Albert Edward Shedd, as Instruc- 
tor in Farming; Elbridge Gerry Cutler, 
as Instructor in the Theory and Practice 
of Physic. 
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Voted to appoint Charles Chester 
Lane, Publication Agent from May 1, 
1908. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 1908: 
Payson Jackson Treat, in Government; 
Arthur Truman Safford, in Hydraulic 
Measurement; William Hawley Davis, 
in Public Speaking; Evaristo Hurtado, 
in Spanish. 

Voted to appoint Harrison Clifford 
Dale, Assistant in History for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1908. 

Voted to appoint the following Austin 
Teaching Fellows for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1908: Theodore Francis Jones, 
in History; Corning Benton, in History; 
Edric Brooks Smith, in Engineering; 
Chester Couch Pope, in Engineering; 
George Thomas Hargitt, in Zodlogy; 
Edgar Davidson Congdon, in Zoology; 
Harold Eugene Bigelow, in Chemistry; 
George Leslie Kelley, in Chemistry; 
Emile Raymond Riegel, in Chemistry. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS.' 


Special Meeting of Feb. 26, 1908. 


The following 12 members were pre- 
sent: The President of the Board; the 
President of the University; the Treas- 
urer of the University; Messrs. Endi- 
cott, Fish, L. A. Frothingham, Gaston, 
Goodwin, Higginson, Peabody, Shat- 
tuck, Storrow. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and 
Fellows of Jan. 27, 1908, amending the 
vote of June 25, 1907, conferring the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts upon persons 
recommended for that degree, by in- 
serting the name of Walter Nind Lacy, 
and that a diploma be issued to said 
Lacy in form appropriate to the above 


1 Extracts. Most of the concurrent action 
of the Board is omitted. 
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date, and the Board voted to consent 
to this vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of Feb. 24, 1908, conferring de- 
grees upon various persons, recom- 
mended therefor by the Faculties of 
the several Departments of the Uni- 
versity respectively, and the Board 
voted to consent to the conferring of said 
degrees. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and 
Fellows of Feb. 24, 1908, amending the 
standing rules and orders of the Pre- 
sident and Fellows and the Board of 
Overseers concerning the regulation of 
athletic sports, as adopted by the Pre- 
sident and Fellows at their meeting of 
March 11, 1907, and by the Board of 
Overseers at their meeting of March 13, 
1907, by substituting the words “three 
members of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences appointed by the Corporation 
with the consent of the Overseers” for 
the words “the Dean of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences, the Dean of Harvard 
College and the Dean of the Lawrence 
Scientific School, ex-officiis,” and the 
Board voted to consent to this vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented a communication from the Trus- 
tees of Andover Theological Seminary, 
proposing the removal of the Seminary 
to Cambridge and its affiliation with 
Harvard University, and after debate 
thereon, and upon the motion of Mr. 
Storrow, said communication and vote 
were referred to the following Commit- 
tee, appointed by the President of the 
Board; Messrs. Storrow, Gordon, War- 
ren, with instructions to report thereon 
at the Stated Meeting of the Board on 
March 11, 1908. 

Mr. L. A. Frothingham gave notice 
that at the Stated Meeting of the Board, 
to be held on March 11 next, he would 
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move to amend Section 4 of the Rules 
and By-Laws of the Board, so as to pro- 
vide for a Stated Meeting of the Board, 
to be held upon the last Wednesday of 
February in each year, beginning with 
the year 1909, in place of the Stated 
Meeting of the Board, now regularly 
held on the second Wednesday of March. 

Mr. Higginson presented the Report 
of the Committee to Visit the Arnold 
Arboretum, and upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee on Reports and 
Resolutions, it was accepted and or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. Endicott presented the Report of 
the Committee on the Treasurer’s Ac- 
counts for the financial year ending July 
31, 1907, with the recommendation that 
the Treasurer’s Annual Statement for 
said year be accepted by the Board and 
ordered to be printed, and the Board 
voted to accept said Report, and the 
recommendation thereof. 


Stated Meeting of March 11, 1908. 

The following 21 members were pre- 
sent: The President of the Board; the 
President of the University; the Treas- 
urer of the University; Messrs. Cheever, 
Delano, Endicott, Fish, L. A. Frothing- 
ham, P. R. Frothingham, Gaston, Gor- 
don, Higginson, Huidekoper, W. Law- 
rence, Peabody, Seaver, Shattuck, 
Storey, Storrow, Warren, Weld. 

The election of Wallace Clement 
Sabine, Dean of the Graduate School of 
Applied Science to serve from March 9, 
1908, was consented to. 

The conferring of the degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts, out of course, upon Henry 
Morrell Atkinson as of the Class of 
1884 was consented to. 

The elections of Charles Jesse Bullock 
as Professor of Economics; of Joseph 
Henry Beale, Jr., as Carter Professor of 
General Jurisprudence; of Archibald 
Cary Coolidge, as Professor of History; 


and of Albert Andrew Howard, Ph.D.,as 
Pope Professor of Latin were consented 
to. 

Pursuant to notice, duly given by the 
Secretary of the Board, and upon the 
motion of Mr. L. A. Frothingham, the 
Board voted to amend Section 4 of the 
Rules and By-Laws of the Board, so as 
to provide for a Stated Meeting of the 
Board to be held upon the last Wednes- 
day of February in each year, beginning 
with the year 1909, in place of the Stated 
Meeting of the Board, now regularly 
held on the second Wednesday of 
March. 

Mr. Storrow presented the Report of 
the Committee, appointed by the Board, 
at its meeting of February 26, 1908, to 
consider and report upon the proposed 
removal of the Andover Theological 
Seminary to Cambridge, and its affilia- 
tion with Harvard University, with the 
recommendation that the Overseers con- 
sent to the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of Feb. 24, 1908, in relation thereto, 
and after debate thereon, the Board 
voted to accept the recommendation 
of said Committee, and to consent to said 
vote of the President and Fellows. 
Bishop Lawrence requested that his vote 
be recorded as given in the negative to 
that portion of the plan, set forth in 
Section 5 of the second part of said plan, 
relating to the affiliation with Harvard 
University. 

Mr. Seaver, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Reports and Resolutions, 
presented the resignations of Mr. 
Charles F. McKim from the Committee 
on Fine Arts and Architecture, and of 
Mr. Walter C. Baylies from the Com- 
mittee to Visit the Bussey Institution, 
and they were accepted; and upon the 
motion of Mr. Seaver, Dr. John C. 
Phillips was added to the Committee to 
Visit the Peabody Museum of Arch- 
eology and Ethnology. 
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The report of the Committee on 
Philosophy was accepted and ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. Higginson presented the Report 
of the Committee on Physical Training, 
Athletic Sports, and Sanitary Condition 
of all Buildings. 

Dr. Cheever presented the Reports of 
the Committees to Visit the Museum 
of Comparative Zodlogy, to Visit the 
Medical and Dental Schools, and to 
Visit the Chemical Laboratory. 


Stated Meeting of April 8, 1908. 

The following 15 members were 
present: The President of the Board; 
the Treasurer of the University; Messrs. 
Cheever, Endicott, Fish, L. A. Frothing- 
ham, P. R. Frothingham, Higginson, 
W. Lawrence, Loring, Markham, Pea- 
body, Shattuck, Storrow, Weld. 

Various appointments were concurred 
in. 

The Treasurer of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and 
Fellows of March 30, 1908, establishing 
a Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, the ordinary requirement for 
admission to which shall be the posses- 
sion of a bachelor’s degree, and for 
graduation a course of study covering 
two years, and after debate thereon, the 
Board voted to consent to this vote. 

The election of Edwin Francis Gay, 
as Dean of the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, to serve from 
April 8, 1908, was consented to. 

The election of William Ernest Castle 
as Professor of Zodlogy was consented to. 

Mr. Higginson, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Reports and Resolutions, re- 
ported back various reports which the 
Board voted to accept, and they were 
ordered to be printed. 

Dr. Shattuck presented the Report of 
the Committee on Italian, Spanish and 
Romance Philology. 
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DEPARTMENTS, SCHOOLS, 
MUSEUMS. 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES. 


The compiler of a delightful little 
book, lately issued, on the graduate and 
professional schools of Harvard Univers- 
ity, outlines with some attempt at com- 
pleteness the resources and work of the 
schools of Divinity, Law, Medicine, and 
Applied Science. In the case of the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
he uses a different method, giving merely 
a list of the subjects of instruction it in- 
cludes, and some four or five samples, 
taken almost at random, of the kind of 
work it does: excusing himself on the 
ground that it is “ obviously impossible,” 
within moderate limits, “to give a de- 
tailed description of a school having 
such diverse activities.” May the con- 
tributor of the following items to the 
Magazine ask that the same excuse avail 
for him, if in a few columns of print he 
can no more than touch, as it were, upon 
the borders of the rich, multifarious, and 
fruitful intellectual life of the School ? 

The report upon the School for the 
year 1906-07, by Professor W. M. 
Davis, s 69, who served as Acting Dean 
for the year, has been reprinted from the 
President’s Report. The Secretary will 
be glad to send copies to any interested. 
Professor Davis gives a view of the gen- 
eral condition of the School, and of its 
progress during the year. Of particular 
interest is his strong advocacy of meas- 
ures for developing the entity of the 
School, and its distinct social organiza- 
tion. 

“It ought to be recognized,”’ he says, 
“that material advantage would come to 
the School if its officers and students had 
more frequent occasion to be impressed 
with the School as an entity ; hence every 
influence which may contribute to im- 
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pressing the entity of the School upon 
the University public should be culti- 
vated. . . . The reservation of Conant 
Hall for Graduate Students has been 
eminently successful... . It would 
thus appear that a natural segregation 
of Graduate Students would take place, 
if special dormitories were assigned to 
them ; especially if the rooms were simply 
furnished so that they could be rented at 
moderate prices, ready for immediate oc- 
cupation. If a large dormitory of this 
kind were built near Conant Hall, it 
would establish that district of Cam- 
bridge as the centre of Graduate resid- 
ence. Of even greater attractiveness 
would be a Graduate refectory, situated 
in the same district or between it and the 
College Yard, where some three hun- 
dred men could conveniently have their 
meals together. This would bring a 
majority of the School into a natural and 
visible relation three times a day; if a 
reading-room could be added, so much 
the better. For the present the estab- 
lishment of such a refectory might draw 
away students who could be ill spared 
from Memorial and Randall Halls, but 
with the increase in numbers that diffi- 
culty will disappear.” 

The statistical tables prepared for the 
Report for 1906-07 show the largest 
proportion yet recorded of resident stu- 
dents doing full work for the whole year, 
and the highest percentages of students 
holding no Harvard degree, and of stu- 
dents holding no Harvard first degree in 
Arts and Sciences, in the history of the 
School. Of 228 first-year students, 147, 
or 64 per cent, came from colleges other 
than Harvard. It is, indeed, in the num- 
ber and quality of the new students whom 
it attracts from other colleges that the 
officers of the School are able to feel its 
pulse most surely, and to determine its 
condition of health or disease, its pre- 
stige, and its power to resist competition, 


considered both as a whole, and with 
teference to its Divisions and Depart- 
ments of study. For the School draws 
in both ways: through its general repu- 
tation, and the standing of the Univers- 
ity; and also through the strength of the 
several Divisions. An experienced offi- 
cer learns to distinguish, and also to 
correlate, the various influences and 
motives that suffice to draw graduates of 
other colleges. He sees certain Divisions 
so strongly attractive that their state 
occasions him for the present no anxiety. 
Others, particularly those sciences where 
the demand for numerous assistants puts 
an early pecuniary value on a graduate 
student’s time, need special help from 
scholarships and fellowships. These 
points, and others, are illustrated by the 
following table, which shows the number 
of new students from other colleges at 
four-year intervals from 1891-92 to © 
1907-08 inclusive, for the School as a 
whole and for the several Divisions. The 
number of these students holding 
scholarships or assistantships is indicated 
in parentheses : the former figure in each 
case, where two are given, referring to 
scholarships, and the latter to assistant- 
ships. Where only one figure is given in 
a parenthesis, the reference is to scholar- 
ships. 

Many interesting and valuable results 
of advanced investigations are presented 
from week to week at the meetings of the 
seminaries, conferences, and clubs con- 
nected with the several subjects of study 
in the Graduate Schools of Arts and 
Sciences. Among the papers read by 
members of the School at these meetings 
during the three months from February 1 
may be mentioned the following: At the 
Classical Conference: “ Aristophanes’s 
Ideal Dramatic Poet,” W. P. Dickey, p 
07; “The Recognition Scene in the 
Electra of Euripides,” R. V. Cram, 07. 
At the Modern Language Conference: 
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Division 1891-92 1895-96 | 1899-1900 1903-04 1907-08 

Semitic 2 - = - - 
Ancient Languages 5 (1) 16 (3) 21 (1) 11 8 (1) 
Modern Languages 10 (1+1) | 21 29 (4+2) | 49 (44+2)] 49 (9+1) 
Hist. and Polit. Science 9 (4) 13 (1) 20 (6) 25 (83+1) | 30 (6) 
Philosophy § (1) 10 (2) 16 (3+1)] 15 20 (3) 
Education = 5 5 (1) 6 (1) 5 (1) 
Fine Arts - ~ - 1 1 (1) 
Music - = 1 1 - 
Mathematics 7 (3) 5 (1) 4 (3) 8 (2) 12 (2+1) 
Physics 5 (3) 4 (1+1) 3 (2) 3 (1) 5 (2) 
Chemistry 5 (0+1)} 3 (1+1) 3 (0+1) 8 (1+1) 10 (3+1) 
Engineering = - 1 1 (0+1) - 
Forestry - - - - - 
Biology 4 (4) 5 (3) 4 (3) 5 (4) 10 (3+3') 
Geology 6 (8+1)} - 2 7 (1+1) - 
Mining and Metallurgy - - - - 1 
Anthropology - 1 1 - - 
Unclassified 4 5 5 4 + 

Whole number 62(20+ 3) | 88(12+ 2) | 115(23+-4) | 144(17+ 6) | 155(31+ 61) 




















1 One assistant in Biology in 1907-08 holds a scholarship, and is therefore counted twice. 


“Influence of Milton from Dryden to 
Keats,” R. D. Havens, 4 G; “Addison as 
a Literary Critic,” E. K. Broadus, 2 G; 
“Certain Julius Caesar Plays,” H. M. 
Ayres, ’02; “Relations of England and 
Scandinavia in Literature and History 
during the Middle Ages,” H. G. Leach, 
p °06; “Modern German Mirchen- 
Drama,” H. Babson, 1G. At the Circolo 
Italiano: “Football in Florence in the 
Middle Ages,” R. Altrocchi, 1 G. At 
the Seminary of American Institutions: 
“The Commercial Relationship between 
the United States and the Philippines,” 
R. McC. Story, 1G; “Some Aspects of 
the Granger Movement,” S. J. Buck, 
2G; “The Hartford Conventionof 1814,” 
G. N. Fuller, p 06. At the Seminary of 
Economics: “Factory Labor in Massa- 
chusetts,” C. E. Persons, p 05; “The 
Causes of the Rise in Prices since 1898,” 
H. L. Lutz, 1G; “The Corn Law Policy 
in England up to 1689,” N. S. B. Gras, 
2G; “Agrarian Conditions in Germany 
from the Thirteenth to the Sixteenth 
Century,” H. C. Dale, ’07; “Proposed 





Old Age Pension Legislation in Eng- 
land,” R. M. Davis, ’03. At the Philo- 
sophical Club: “Recent Tendencies in 
the Philosophy of Science,” H. M. Shef- 
fer, 05. At the Seminary in Educational 
Problems: “ Vocational Training in the 
High School of Commerce,” J. E. 
Downey, 2 G; ‘Educational Activities 
of the Settlement,” D. H. Howie, ’07. 
At the Physical Colloquium: “ Magnetic 
Properties of Alloys,” H. C. Hayes, ’07; 
“Magnetic Properties of Crystals,” 
T. T. Smith, ’07; “‘ Wood: On the Opti- 
cal Properties of Sodium Vapor,” W. O. 
Sawtelle, p ’07; “ Kirchoff’s Law and the 
Radiation from a Black Body,” G. C. 
Evans, 07. At the Zodlogical Club: 
“Reactions of Animals to Monochro- 
matic Light,” E. D. Congdon, 3 G; 
“Review of Morgan’s ‘Experimental 
Zoilogy,’” W. B. Herms, 1 G; “The 
Zoblogical Station at Roscoff, France,” 
J.W. Mavor, 1G; “The Basal Body and 
the Blepharoplast,” H. N. Conser, 1 G; 
“The Chemical Changes involved in 
Various Methods of Silver Impregna- 
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tion of Nervous Tissue,” R. C. Mullenix, 
38 G; “The Trematode Family Aspido- 
bothridae,” H. M. Kelley, 91; “Obser- 
vations on the Migration and Distribu- 
tion of the Robin,” S. C. Palmer, 1 G; 
“The Reactions of Amphibians to 
Light,” A. S. Pearse, 3G. At the Geo- 
logical Conference: “The Post-Glacial 
Shore-Lines of Northwestern Vermont,” 
H. E. Merwin, 1 G; “* Notes on the Cana- 
dian Rockies,” B. M. Varney, ’07; “The 
Geology of West Roxbury and Hyde 
Park,” W. N. Lacy, 1G. 

The total enrolment for the year is 424, 
a gain of 17 over 1906-07. — Under the 
auspices of the Department of the Clas- 
sics, and through the generosity of Mr. 
Gardiner M. Lane, ’81, member of the 
Overseers’ Visiting Committee for the 
School, Professor J. B. Bury of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, England, delivered 
between March 23 and April 3 a series 
of six lectures on the ancient Greek his- 
torians. — Professor W. M. Davis has 
been selected by the Prussian Govern- 
ment as Harvard Visiting Professor at 
the University of Berlin for the academic 
year 1908-09. Professor Davis will give 
several lectures on the Geography of 
North America in the vacation course of 
the School of Geography to be conducted 
by the University of Oxford next August. 
In September, at a meeting of the British 
Association in Dublin, he will deliver a 
lecture entitled “The Lessons of the 
Colorado Cajion.” 

Ralph Conover Many, Scholar of the 
Harvard Club of Louisiana in 1904-05, 
and since 1905 Rhodes Scholar from 
Louisiana at Oxford, was drowned on 
March 23 at Port Isaac, Cornwall, Eng- 
land, being carried out to sea by a high 
wave. Mr. Many was contemplating a 
return to Harvard next autumn for fur- 
ther study. — Bliss Paisley Boulten- 
house, fourth-year student of Philosophy, 
and principal of the Franklin School, 


Medford, died at his home in Medford, of 
pneumonia, on January 29, after a short 
illness. 

George W. Robinson, ’95. 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION. 


By a recent vote the Governing Boards 
of the University have established a 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, “the ordinary requirement for 
admission to which shall be the posses- 
sion of a bachelor’s degree, and for grad- 
uation a course of study covering two 
years.” They have thereby practically 
completed the organization of profes- 
sional technical education in Harvard 
University, since, like the other Harvard 
professional schools, the new School is to 
rest as a graduate department on the 
basis of a broad and liberal education. 
Furthermore, by undertaking to give 
specialized instruction leading up to a 
business career, they have recognized in 
the amplest manner the claim of modern 
business to be regarded as a profession, 
equally with the applied sciences, med- 
icine, law, or divinity. 

It is proposed to offer technical prepa- 
ration for those branches of modern busi- 
ness in which a professional training may 
now suitably be given, such as trans- 
portation, banking, insurance, account- 
ing, and auditing. The two years of 
graduate study, based upon the prelim- 
inary college course, with a few require- 
ments in economics and modern lan- 
guages, will comprise a series of new 
courses in general subjects, commercial 
law, economic geography, commercial 
organization, principles of accounting 
and the like, followed by the more special- 
ized courses leading directly to the busi- 
ness for which the student is fitting. A 
large annual income has been secured to 
assure to the School the resources neces- 
sary for providing the new instructors to 
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whom will be intrusted the task of devel- 
oping a wide range of advanced courses. 

Unlike the older professions, with their 
well-established University instruction 
and tried methods, Business, as a depart- 
ment of University training, has still, toa 
large extent, to invent its appropriate 
means of instruction and to form its own 
traditions. From the mass of accumu- 
lating business experience, a science 
must be quarried. Not only must the 
fundamental principles guiding conserv- 
ative business be elucidated, but the art 
of applying those principles in the vari- 
ous fields of business enterprise must be 
taught in a scientific spirit. What, for 
lack of a better term, may be called the 
“laboratory method” of instruction 
must be introduced, wherever possible, 
if the School is to fulfil efficiently the 
intention of its founders. 

While the needs of certain specialized 
lines of business are to be kept prominent- 
ly in view, the student planning for other 
business activities in commerce or man- 
ufacturing will not be neglected. In ad- 
dition to the more general technical 
courses already indicated, especial at- 
tention will be given to the development 
of the work in business organization and 
system. Instruction in this branch, par- 
ticularly in the second year, may be 
readily adapted tg meet individual re- 
quirements. The courses in the School 
may be supplemented, furthermore, 
where advisable, by a wide range of 
electives in the other departments of 
the University. To those, for instance, 
who have passed satisfactorily the first 
year’s work in commercial law offered 
by the School, and who may need to 
pursue further their legal training along 
certain lines, a number of courses in the 
Law School will be open. The training 
in transportation may be extended by the 
codperation of the Division of Engineer- 
ing. The future manufacturer may find it 
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advantageous to take other courses in the 
Graduate School of Applied Science, and 
for those intending to engage in foreign 
commerce, courses have been arranged 
in German, French, and Spanish cor- 
respondence. The method of instruction, 
seeking to meet individual needs, will 
facilitate that closer personal relation 
between teacher and student, so essential 
to the best work of both. And students 
will be brought into touch not only with 
the professional spirit characteristic of 
the graduate schools but with business 
men and, so far as possible, with actual 
business conditions. 

The School, as at present organized, is 
primarily designed for those aiming to 
fit themselves for the ultimate attain- 
ment of posts of responsibility and leader- 
ship in the business world. ‘This does not 
mean that there is any expectation of 
turning out captains of industry ready- 
made. The graduates of the School must 
be prepared to commence at the bottom 
of the ladder, and, though trained men, 
to accept such positions as are open to 
the untrained beginner. But it is con- 
fidently believed that, given the indis- 
pensable business ability, — which can- 
not be taught, — the professional train- 
ing of the School, united with the broader 
outlook on business affairs which it should 
impart, will make probable a more rapid 
advancement. While the more efficient 
training for business is the service to the 
community which Harvard chiefly de- 
signs in the foundation of this School, it 
is intended that the instruction offered 
shall provide also, in certain directions, 
for those who aim to enter the Govern- 
ment service. 

Instruction in the School will begin 
with the academic year 1908-09. In- 
quiries should be addressed to the Dean 
of the Graduate School of Business 
Administration (Prof. E. F. Gay), 


23 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
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THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES. 

The 38th session of the Summer 
School of Arts and Sciences will begin 
on Wednesday, July 1, and end on Wed- 
nesday, Aug. 12, 1908. 92 courses are 
offered: including Anthropology, As- 
tronomy, Botany, Chemistry, the Clas- 
sics, Education, Engineering, English, 
the Fine Arts, Geology and Geography, 
German, History and Government, 
Mathematics, Music, Philosophy and 
Psychology, Physical Education, Phys- 
ics, Public Speaking and Reading, and 
Romance Languages. 

Some noteworthy new courses are: 
Life of the Ancient Greeks, Professor 
Gulick; the Roman Poets and their 
Influence on Literature, Professor Rand; 
Methods of Teaching History, Dr. Sul- 
livan; Methods and Equipment of a 
Teacher of Mathematics, Mr. Evans; 
English Literature from Anglo-Saxon 
Times to the Present, Professor Han- 
cock; the Chief English Poets of the Ro- 
mantic Period, Dr. Hutchison; Design 
as Applied in the Arts, and Drawing and 
Painting in Representation, Dr. Ross; 
Physiographic Field Investigation in 
Northern Italy and Southern Switzer- 
land, Professor Davis; Physiographic 
Studies in Central France, Professor 
Johnson; Geological Field Work in 
Brazil, Professor Woodworth; German 
Conversation, Dr. Boesche; German 
Dramatists of the Nineteenth Century, 
Dr. Weber; French Conversation, Mr. 
Brun; Seven Great French Authors of 
the Nineteenth Century, Professor For- 
tier; and a course in Metaphysics, Pro- 
fessor Royce. In Physical Education 
some special features are: American 
School Dances, Mr. Gilbert; Rhythmical 
Gymnastics (Dalcroze Method), Mr. 
Schrader; School Plays and Games, Mr. 
Burnett. 

The Summer School adheres strongly 


to its established plan of concentrating 
the student’s attention, for the six weeks, 
on a single course of study; or, in excep- 
tional cases, on two courses, generally 
limited to one field. But in some re- 
spects summer work has been profoundly 
influenced in recent years by changes 
which have been taking place in the 
secondary schools, and by the develop- 
ment of summer sessions in many of the 
foremost universities. In the secondary 
schools the demand has increased for 
teachers who hold a degree, and pro- 
motion in the best schools is dependent 
on either the possession of a degree, or 
the pursuit of summer courses recog- 
nized by the institutions offering them as 
acceptable for the bachelor’s or master’s 
degree. There has been, therefore, a 
great increase in the resort to summer 
schools. Harvard has shared noticeably 
in this increase, as shown by the fact that 
the average number of persons registered 
each year during the eight years 1900- 
1907 has been 841, contrasted with an 
average of 454 each year from 1892 to 
1899. Nevertheless, the Harvard Sum- 
mer School has not received its full 
share of the increase, owing, in part, to 
the reluctance in some Departments of 
Instruction to accept their summer 
courses for a degree. But the situation 
in this regard has been steadily improv- 
ing; and the Summer School of 1908 is 
able to offer 65 courses which will be 
accepted by the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences for the bachelors’ degrees, of 
which 20 have been approved by the 
Divisions and Departments concerned 
as suitable, also, for the masters’ degrees. 
(In 1907 there were 47 courses accepted 
for the bachelors’ degrees, and 9 for the 
masters’ degrees. In 1900 only 9 courses 
were accepted for a degree.) 

This development of courses accepted 
for a degree does not indicate a radical 
change of method or purpose in the 
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Summer School, or, that the courses for- 
merly offered were not suitable for a de- 
gree. It indicates merely that the require- 
ments in the secondary schools have 
made it necessary for the University to 
attach to its summer work such certifica- 
tion as is implied in accepting the 
courses for a degree. It is highly de- 
sirable that further progress be made 
which will enable young graduates of the 
University who are teaching to win a 
master’s degree by summer study alone, 
—extending over several years, and 
combined, perhaps, but not necessarily, 
with work done in the regular academic 
year. There can be no doubt that many 
teachers would seize such an opportun- 
ity to do graduate work; nor can there be 
doubt of the advantages of such study to 
the teacher, or of the better chance that 
he will have in the summer to use the 
libraries, museums, and laboratories of 
the University, as well as to come in 
closest contact with his instructors. Such 
work could, in many instances, be 
started before the Summer School opens 
and continued after its close. 

The Summer School Committee has 
made the usual arrangements for even- 
ing lectures, readings, receptions, his- 
torical excursions, and for the social 
welfare of the students, as well as for 
their recreation. Reduced railway fares, 
on the “Certificate Plan,” have been 
provided from all important points in 
eastern Canada, east of the Ohio River, 
and north of the Potomac River. An in- 
novation for 1908 is the provision for 
“Auditors” in courses. On payment of 
an additional fee of $10 a member of the 
Summer School may secure the privilege 
of attending, at pleasure, the lectures in 
other summer courses as an auditor. 

The Summer School of 1907 was dis- 
tinguished by the organization of the 
Harvard Summer School Association, 
which is to include all past members and 
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officers of the School. Its object is to 
promote the interests and welfare of the 
Harvard Summer School and its mem- 
bers. 

J. L. Love, p ’90, Chairman. 


JOHN BERTRAM WILLIAMS. 


John Bertram Williams, the Publica- 
tion Agent of the University, died of 
pneumonia at his home in Cambridge on 
March 16. He was born in Cambridge, 
May 17, 1855. His father, John Mc- 
Keown Snow Williams, was a merchant 
in the East India business, who served 
two terms asa representative in Congress. 
His motherwas Elizabeth Lucy Manning. 
The son was named after John Bertram, 
a Boston merchant friend of his father. 
He attended the Cambridge public 
schools; prepared for Harvard at the 
Cambridge High School; and entered 
College with the Class of 1877. He was 
a member of the Hasty Pudding and of 
other societies, and graduated A.B. in 
1877. 

He married on April 4, 1894, Olive, 
daughter of Joshua A. (H. C. 1846) and 
Sarah Hodges Swan; his wife’s sisters 
married Gov. W. E. Russell, ’77, and 
Frank Bolles, / ’82. He lived in Cam- 
bridge, and of recent years he had a 
summer place at Ponkapog. He was one 
of the founders of the Oakley Country 
Club; a member of the Colonial Club, 
Cambridge, and of other social bodies. 
His wife and a son and daughter survive 
him. 

Immediately after graduation, he be- 
came a clerk in the Boston office of 
Hurd & Houghton, publishers, a firm 
in which his uncle, H. O. Houghton, 
was a partner. A year or two later, 
when the firm of Houghton, Osgood & 
Co. was formed, he was transferred to 
the publishing department, at the River- 
side Press, Cambridge. There he re- 
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mained until 1892 when, at the sugges- 
tion of Frank Bolles, President Eliot 
appointed him Publication Agent for the 
University. This position he held till his 
death. 

Up to 1892 the task of overseeing the 
publication of the Annual Catalogue, the 
President’s Reports, the circular of in- 
formation, the examination papers, and 
other miscellaneous material had de- 
volved on various persons. Mr. Williams 
at once took all upon his shoulders. He 
organized his office on business prin- 
ciples. He brought to the work of print- 


. ing the judgment which had been trained 


by nearly 15 years’ service in the best 
printing-house in America. Under the 
stimulus of his quiet energy the output 
of his office increased rapidly. In 1896 
he took charge of the printing-press in 
the basement of University Hall, directly 
under the rooms occupied by him. In ten 
years the number of compositors had 
been doubled. Their product grew cor- 
respondingly. In 1896-97 there was very 
little so-called outside work done — that 
is work not strictly official, and pamphlets 
used as texts both at this and other col- 
leges and at preparatory schools. Mr. 
Williams took more of such work each 
year, and the receipts of the Publication 
Office showing the largest gain are in 
money received for this kind of work. 
The cash received in 1896-97 was 
$2859.18, against $5273.70 in 1906-07. 

At the Publication Office there are 
now 27 pamphlets for distribution de- 
scriptive of the courses offered by the 
Departments, and others of more gen- 
eral information. Ten years ago there 
were 16. 

Mr. Williams’s aim was always to keep 
the size of the Annual Catalogue down 
to the lowest limit, by compressing the 
matter contained in it. Notwithstanding 
the large increase in the lists of names, 
of scholarships, and descriptive matter, 


only 200 pages were added to the Cata- 
logue under his editorship, and the size 
of the volume increased very little in the 
ten years, owing to his care in getting the 
thinnest paper opaque enough to stand 
the printing. In 1896 the University 
Hymn Book was published by the 
University. Mr. Williams was not one of 
the editors, but he gave much attention 
to the selection of the music type used. 
He tried various styles that were to be 
had in Cambridge and in Boston, but 
in the end he had a special font made 
abroad for the book. In 1900 he under- 
took the publication of the Harvard 
Studies in Classical Philology, up to that 
time issued by Messrs. Ginn & Co., and 
of the Annals of the Observatory which 
had been printed at the University Press. 

In 1902 he arranged with the Post 
Office Department to accept the depart- 
mental pamphlets that are published 
each year, as well as the Annual Cata- 
logue and the President’s Report, as 
second-class mail matter which goes fora 
cent a pound instead of a cent for two 
ounces, the third-class mail rate. In 1907 
he superintended the making of a new 
map of the College Yard. 

The four World’s Fairs held at Chicago 
in 1893, at Paris in 1900, at Buffalo in 
1901, and at St. Louis in 1904, all had 
exhibits from Harvard University. The 
exhibit for Chicago was Mr. Williams's 
first work here. He conceived it, assem- 
bled it, in the face of hardly any encour- 
agement and of much opposition, and 
went to Chicago to set it up. For Paris 
and for Buffalo, he prepared an exhibit 
consisting for the most part of charts. 
Those for Paris were descriptive state- 
ments of the various Schools and estab- 
lishments of the University, arranged 
in double columns, one English, the 
other French. The charts for Buffalo 
were elaborately colored, showing the 
growth of the University in its endow- 
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ments, schools, departments, students, 
etc. For St. Louis, Mr. Williams made a 
collection of large photographs of the 
Yard and of several buildings. These 
photographs proved so attractive that 
copies of them have since been sold to 
many Harvard Clubs and preparatory 
schools. 

Besides these additions to his routine 
work, Mr. Williams also attended to the 
details of publishing several text-books, 
by Prof. A. B. Hart and other officers of 
the University, and of the College Prayer 
Book; of the Official Guide, issued by 
the Harvard Memorial Society; of the 
weekly official Calendar, now the Gazette; 
of the tickets for Sanders Theatre; and of 
many other smaller matters. He was con- 
stantly consulted on questions of print- 
ing, paper, and book-making. 

But his expert knowledge and industry 
would not alone have accounted for the 
great success with which he created and 
enlarged and filled his office. He had a 
temperament for dealing with writers who 
wish to see a proof without delay, or who 
have a fondness for some eccentricity of 
type or composition, or who incline to 
overload their proof with corrections. 
In his half-bantering manner he kept 
them all good-natured; cut down the 
printer’s bills, and had each job done as 
nearly as possible in the way that he 
deemed best. If anybody mistook his 
quick, offhand reply, often accompan- 
ied by a friendly laugh, for indecision, 
he was quickly undeceived: for when 
Mr. Williams said no, he could not be 
moved. 

His 16 years in the Publication Office 
coincided with the period of Harvard’s 
expansion — a process which entailed a 
large amount of advertising. This ad- 
vertising has taken the legitimate form 
of making known the University’s re- 
sources through the distribution of cir- 
culars, catalogues, and reports. That he 
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contributed effectively in this work need 
not be said. Very modest, distrustful of 
his own ability even after he had proved 
it by years of successful management, 
he did his duty as a matter of course. He 
had contacts with persons of all sorts, 
and many friends in very different circles. 
His instinct was to be helpful. Those 
who served him felt deep affection for 
him, for he made it a pleasure to work 
with him. In all Harvard College there 
was no more complete, natural demo- 
crat than Bertram Williams. And at his 
death, many knew that they had lost a 
precious friend, and every one regretted 
a sterling companion. Not since Pro- 
fessor Shaler died has there been such 
general grief in the College and in Cam- 
bridge at the passing of a Harvard 
officer. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


The new Radcliffe College library 
building was opened to the students on 
April 27. During the afternoon of that 
day an informal reception was held by 
Dean Irwin in the large reading-room on 
the second floor, and the building was 
open for inspection to invited guests, and 
to a large number of students, past and 
present. At half-past four Dr. John S. 
Billings, Director of the New York Pub- 
lic Library, made an address in the thea- 
tre of Agassiz House on the large “‘edu- 
cational opportunities” of such a library, 
in the very broadest and most human 
meaning of that term. It is but a little 
over three years since Mr. Carnegie, in 
March, 1905, promised to give to Rad- 
cliffe College the sum of $75,000 for a 
new library building, under the condi- 
tion that another $75,000 be contributed 
by other friends of the College for an en- 
dowment fund. This second sum was 
completed in March, 1906, and at the end 
of another year, that is, on March 4, 
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1907, ground was first broken for the 
erection of the building. Now, almost 
upon the third anniversary of the pro- 
mise of the gift, the building is com- 
pleted, and all the books transferred to it, 
so that henceforth all the library work of 
the College will be carried on within its 
walls. 

The building itself is a dignified brick 
structure of simple colonial style, de- 
signed to be in harmony with the Gym- 
nasium, and with Agassiz House. The 
interior is excellently lighted by its broad, 
high windows. An alumna describes it 
as follows : 

The first floor has an attractive en- 
trance-hall, a reading-room that will ac- 
commodate about 90 students, a large 
room as yet unassigned to any special 
use, and a room that is called the Whit- 
man Memorial Room, devoted primarily 
to the uses of the students of art. This 
room in itself is very beautiful. It has 
been completely finished and furnished 
as a gift from friends of Mrs. Sarah 
Wyman Whitman, who are thus paying 
their tribute not only to her as a woman, 
but to her great devotion to the interests 
of Radcliffe College. The room is mainly 
Italian Renaissance in style, with walls 
of rough plaster, a beamed ceiling, and a 
flooring of small red tiles, and the furni- 
ture is of heavy, richly seasoned Italian 
oak, of old and careful workmanship. 
There are handsomely carved chests and 
dignified chairs, and in the centre of the 
room stand two very rare old Bologna 
tables, studded around the edge by large- 
headed, hand-made brass nails. The 
lanterns, in which the lights of the room 
are placed, are also of old Italian work- 
manship, hand-wrought and gilded. 

In the window space at one end of the 
room is placed the stained-glass window 
which Mrs. Whitman exhibited at St. 
Louis, and which was there at the time 
of her death, and at either side of this 


upon the wall is hung a long and beauti- 
ful panel strip of blue Flemish verdured 
tapestry. These form a rich frame of 
color for the more luminous blues and 
pale yellows of the window. 

Two sides of this room are bordered 
by book-shelves, upon which will be 
placed the art books which the library 
has owned, and it is also hoped to place 
here some books bound after Mrs. Whit- 
man’s design in binding. All this is a 
most generous gift made by Mrs. Whit- 
man’s friends through Mr. J. Temple- 
man Coolidge, Jr., Mrs. George Tyson, 
Mrs. Henry Parkman, and others, who 
hope that through the beauty of this 
room Mrs. Whitman’s influence will still 
be felt among the students. With the 
exception of this room, which is so full 
of color, the finish of the first floor is of 
white paint and the walls are painted a 
cool gray. The lighting fixtures are of 
green bronze finish and are made from 
special designs to suit the architectural 
character of the building. 

On the second floor is the large read- 
ing-room, 96 feet long, and in its widest 
part 50 feet wide, with tables and seats 
for 200 students. The height of this 
room is 18 feet, planned to allow the 
building of a gallery when, in the future, 
the College shall need more room. In 
this reading-room are the catalogue- 
cases and the delivery-desk. On this 
floor are also the librarian’s room and 
some of the workroomsg 

The wood finish of the rooms on this 
floor is of white wood, and of the long 
reading-room above them on the third 
floor of gum wood, all stained a rich 
brown; this finish is decorated by an 
applied flat-wood ornament of low re- 
lief, based upon the design of a sim- 
plified Greek border, which is very dig- 
nified and effective. The walls are 
painted on the middle floor a soft, neu- 
tral gray-green, on the top floor blue- 
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gray, and the fixtures and metal-work 
in the rooms on these two floors are fin- 
ished in the tones of old brass. 

At the north end of the second-floor 
reading-room is placed, ona broad ped- 
estal, a sculptured figure of a seated 
woman, symbolizing Intelligence. This 
is the work and gift of Mr. F. Edwin 
Elwell of New York. It attracted great 
attention at the Buffalo Exposition. 

The sides of these second- and third- 
floor reading-rooms are divided into al- 
coves by the book-shelves. These book- 
shelves have been planned upon an am- 
pie scale, making allowance for 60,000 
volumes. Should the “open shelf” 
system pass away, or should the students 
at some future time need the entire space 
in the reading-rooms, the books may be 
removed to a stack which has already 
been provided for in the building. A 
solid wall has been built, cutting off the 
southern end of the building on the base- 
ment and the first floor. The temporary 
floor in the large first-floor study can be 
removed in case of need, and this cut-off 
portion of the building converted into a 
stack of three tiers, to hold nearly 100,000 
volumes. 

The architects of the building, Messrs. 
Winslow and Bigelow, and the con- 
tractors, Messrs. J. E. Warren & Co., 
have spared no effort to make the build- 
ing an excellent piece of work. Also 
the lighting fixtures throughout the 
building, whjch were supplied by the 
Misses Harlow and Howland, interior 
decorators, were designed and made 
under the personal direction of Miss 
Howland, who is an alumna of the class 
of 1901, to harmonize with the general 
architectural scheme. The same is true 
of the window-shades which were spe- 
cially made by them also. Thus, in every 


way Radcliffe College has reason to feel’ 


a sense of deep satisfaction in this new 
building, but most of all in the devotion 
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of her friends and students who have 
given it to her. 

The Annual Meeting of the Radcliffe 
Auxiliary was held on April 8, in Eliza- 
beth Cary Agassiz House. To this 
meeting the Radcliffe Union and the 
students of Radcliffe were invited. The 
President, Mrs. R. C. Cabot, presided, 
and after explaining briefly the work of 
the three organizations, the Radcliffe 
Auxiliary, the Alumnae Association, and 
the Radcliffe Union, she called upon 
Miss Irwin, who told of the gifts that 
have been made during the past year by 
generous friends of the College. Mrs. 
Cabot then introduced Mr. F. P. Fish. 

Mr. Fish, after commenting on Mr. 
Owen Wister’s recent address to the 
students of Harvard University, spoke 
of the general condition of scholarship 
in America, with special reference to the 
influence of women in developing a 
scholarly atmosphere. He said that to 
the scholars’ class there belong not only 
the men who are specialists in one par- 
ticular department and have succeeded 
in attaining high rank in the department 


_in which they have specialized, but also 


those men who have not attained that 
great eminence but are, nevertheless, real 
scholars. This is the age of work. For 
many generations the gospel of work 
has been preached and taught, enor- 
mously to the advantage of the human 
race and of the individual. But it has 
been taught and preached to such an 
extent that it is to be feared that our sense 
of perspective is dimmed. A large num- 
ber of people in this country, men par- 
ticularly, who have greater capacity for 
scholarly attainment than those who 
become scholars either by profession or 
in fact, absolutely neglect that side of 
life because its value is not impressed 
upon them by their environment. To 
make a great scholar in the sense in 
which the men on Mr. Wister’s list are 
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scholars requires the scholarly atmo- 
sphere. 

Mr. Fish then pointed out the im- 
portant part that the women of the 
country have in dealing with this diffi- 
culty. The women of the community 
have not the same reason for being dis- 
tracted from scholarship that exists and 
is so effective with men of ability who 
might develop scholarship as a profes- 
sion, or might at least become scholars 
as an incident to their business career. 
Since the women do not look forward 
to becoming distinguished in the pro- 
fessions or in business, they have the 
opportunity which the men never have to 
work upon questions that result in the 
development of scholarly tastes and at- 
tainment. Furthermore they have the 
opportunity to develop in the men of 
their acquaintance an interest in scholar- 
ship, and the desire to become scholars. 

Mr. Fish expressed regret that in the 
conversation of young men and young 
women of the present day college ath- 
letics is more apt to come to the front 
than any other form of college activity, 
and he expressed as his personal view 
that it would be very difficult to impress 
upon the young men, what they need to 
learn to-day more than any other thing, 
that both from the point of view of their 
own material advantage and from the 
point of view of their own present duty, 
scholarship is more important than any 
temporary achievement in athletics. 

Mr. Fish cited the fact that of the 
students of Harvard University who re- 
ceived honors of any kind at the annual 
meeting for the awarding of academic 
distinctions, the large majority were 
from public schools. This he accounted 
for partly by the fact that it is the picked 
men from the public schools who go to 
college, and chiefly by the fact that the 
boys in private schools are so over- 
whelmed with interests inconsistent with 


their work that they never think how 
desirable a thing is scholarly attainment. 

As to the part to be played by women 
themselves in American scholarship, 
Mr. Fish raised the question whether 
the graduates of the women’s colleges 
of America have done as much as they 
might in the way of producing written 
work of scholarly character. He pointed 
out that in general, the standard of 
scholarship of a country is well indicated 
by the character of the articles in its 
magazines, and emphasized the oppor- 
tunity of women to raise the standard of 
the American magazines by contributing 
to them articles embodying the results 
of historical or literary criticism, such 
as abound in English magazines. 

The Treasurer has received $100 
from a graduate of Radcliffe for the 
Arthur Gilman Book Fund. Since the 
last report a second sum of $1500 has 
been received, completing the bequest 
of $3000 made by Mrs. Edward Wheel- 
wright. This legacy is unrestricted. A 
second gift from the estate of Mrs. 
Wheelwright, made by the executor in 
accordance with a wish expressed by 
Mrs. Wheelwright, is a number of books 
of Rembrandt’s etchings and other 
books on art. 

Prof. M. A. Potter has offered to 
Harvard University for the year 1908-09, 
in memory of his mother, three prizes to 
be called the Susan Anthony Potter 
prizes. One of them, a prize of $100 is to 
be given for the best thesis by a student 
in Harvard University or Radcliffe 
College, graduate or undergraduate, on 
any subject in the field of Comparative 
Literature approved by the Chairman 
of the Department of Comparative Lit- 
erature. 

The Cambridge Latin School Club 
of Radcliffe was organized in 1896, with 
the object of raising funds to found and 
maintain an annual tuition scholarship 
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for the benefit of some member of the 
club. Each year the club has presented 
a play, the proceeds of which have gone 
to make up this fund. This year, instead 
of a play, the club gave an original 
operetta entitled The Urchin and the 
Crawfish. The music was written by 
Emily Coolidge, Cambridge Latin 
School, ’04, Radcliffe, 08; the books and 
lyrics were by Elizabeth Nichols and 
Mildred Selfridge, 08. The proceeds 
amounted to $600, the largest amount 
that the club has so far made. At present 
there is in the treasury a fund of $1700. 

Three performances of Much Ado 
About Nothing were given on April 10 
and 11 by a graduate and undergraduate 
cast for the benefit of the College Settle- 
ment Association and the Library 
Equipment Fund. The parts of Bene- 
dick and Beatrice were taken by Ruth 
Delano, ’95-98, and Marion Hay, ’05, 
respectively, who took the same parts 
when the play was given in 1904. The 
proceeds were $400. 

Mrs. R. C. Cabot, a member of the 
Radcliffe Council, has recently made 
speeches in the interests of Radcliffe in 
the South. At Atlanta she gave, on 
April 17, before a group of high school 
and private school students, gathered 
together by Christine Romare, 02, an 
account of the history and work of the 
College, and of the social and academic 
life of the students. That afternoon 
she talked informally with parents. She 
visited Agnes Scott College at Decatur, 
Ga. She also addressed the students 
at St. Timothy’s School, Catonsville, 
Md., where she was welcomed with great 
interest. 


ALUMNAE. 


In 1908-09 Florence A. Gragg, 99, 


A.M. ’07, candidate for the Ph.D. de- 
gree in 1908, is to be instructor in Latin 
at Vassar College; Bertha M. Pillsbury, 
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A.M. ’98, '06-07, is to be instructor in 
English at Simmons College; Clara D. 
Campbell, '07-08, is to be instructor in 
French at Simmons College. Grace H. 
Macurdy, 88, Ph.D. Columbia, ’03, is to 
give in the Summer School of Columbia 
University in 1908 a course in the Greek 
Drama (Sophocles and Euripides), 
which may be counted toward the A.M. 
degree, and an elementary course which 
may be counted toward the first degree. 
At the open meeting of the American 
School of Classical Studies in Athens, 
March 20, Elizabeth M. Gardiner, ’01, 
holder of the Alice Freeman Palmer 
Fellowship in ’05-06, presented a paper 
on “ The Offering of Daochos at Delphi.” 
Miss Gardiner has been appointed in- 
structor in Art at Wellesley College in 
1908-09. 

Elizabeth B. Demarest, A.B. Mt. 
Holyoke, 05, A.M. ’07, Radcliffe grad- 
uate student 07-08, has been awarded 
the Fellowship offered by the Woman’s 
Education Association of Boston. Edith 
G. Reeves, ’07, has been awarded the 
fellowship of $500 offered by the Wo- 
men’s Educational and Industrial Union 
of Boston to Radcliffe College. 


Marriages. 

1903. Mary Chandler Fabens to Edwin 
Dexter Boles, at London, March 
21, 1908. 

1896-98. Sallie Fox Acken to Allan B. 
Hendricks, Jr., at New York, 
Feb. 8, 1908. 

1898-00. Laura Dana Puffer to Ray- 
mond Beveridge Morgan, at Cam- 
bridge, April 4, 1908. 

Mary Coes, R. ’87. 


STUDENT LIFE. 


New forms of the athletic question 
have occupied the undergraduate mind 
during the past month to the exclusion of 
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almost everything else. The discussion 
began this time when the Faculty passed 
a general motion, contained in the last 
issue, that in its opinion “the number of 
intercollegiate contests should be largely 
reduced.” As this expression of opinion 
seemed to have no effect on the body 
immediately concerned, the Athletic 
Committee, the Faculty “urgently re- 
commended” the Athletic Committee to 
take stepsto reduce the number of ath- 
letic contests in all sports toa minimum. 
Such a direct hint was not to be disre- 
garded; though the Athletic Committee 
aunounced immediately afterward the 
approval of the football schedule for 
next fall it announced also its determi- 
nation to consider the abolishing of all 
intercollegiate sports between the date 
of the last football game and the end of 
the spring recess. Hockey, basketball, 
and water sports would have been sac- 
rificed by this action. 

It was early in April when the Ath- 
letic Committee announced its deter- 
mination to take this course. As soon 
as the students had returned after the 
recess the Crimson started a general 
undergraduate petition to the Faculty 
protesting against interference with the 
existing conditions of intercollegiate 
sports. The petition was taken in a 
wholly serious manner by the students; 


in a few days it had received over 1600. 


signatures among the 2200 undergrad- 
uates. Early in May it was presented 
to the Faculty, since it was in that body 
that the discussion first arose. The chief 
articles in the petition recognized the 
evils existing in athletics and pledged the 
help of the students for their removal; 
they did not, however, acknowledge that 
an excess of games was one of the evils. 


In accepting the petition the Faculty 
passed the following vote: “The Faculty 
warmly welcomes the codperation of the 
students in checking the evils believed to 
result from intercollegiate games. It feels 


that these evils have been in part due to an 
excessive number of games, but recognizing 
that the students appreciate that there are 
evils to be cured it gladly refers their petition 
to the Committee on the Regulation of 
Athletic Sports, requesting it to confer with 
the students or their representatives.” 


Though this attitude was regarded 
rather as a shifting of responsibility the 
students were glad to have the petition 
referred to the Athletic Committee, 
which is generally regarded as favorable 
to intercollegiate sports in their present 
forms. At the same time it is believed 
that the Athletic Committee will give up 
for the present its proposed action with 
regard to the abolition of winter sports 
and that conditions will remain practi- 
cally unchanged. 

In debating Princeton was again vic- 
torious over the Harvard team, giving 
her 6 victories out of the 14 contests. 
The debate was held in Sanders Theatre 
on March 20, and was on the subject: 
“Resolved, That further material in- 
creases in the United States Navy are 
undesirable.” The Harvard team, which 
had the negative side, was made up of 
Isaac Dimond, ’09, Isaiah L. Sharfman, 
1 L., and Henry Hurwitz, ’08. In the 
preliminary trials Hurwitz was awarded 
one of the Coolidge debating prizes of 
$100. Better luck attended the Univers- 
ity team that met Yale in New Haven 
on May 1, which won the 14th victory 
out of 18 contests by the unanimous de- 
cision of the judges. The subject was: 
“Resolved, That it will be for the best 
interests of Cuba if the United States, 
before the end of the next two years, 
cease to have any part in the government 
of that island, reserving only those 
rights included in the Platt amendment.” 
The University team was made up of 
Joseph S. Davis, ’08, Isaac K. Lewis, 
2 L., and Simon Fillmore Peavey, 2 L. 
These men were coached by A. P. 
Stone, 93, of Boston, whose efficient 
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training showed in the debate, though 
all the men were new to intercollegiate 
debating. Davis won the second Cool- 
idge prize of $100. In the second Fresh- 
man debate between Harvard and Yale, 
held in New Haven on April 10, the 
Harvard team was given the decision. 
“Resolved, That a national divorce law 
is desirable” was the complex question 
which was argued. The Harvard team 
included Joseph W. Finkel, Barry S. 
Ulrich, and David Haar. A. H. Elder, 
1 L., was the coach. Interclub and inter- 
class debating has not flourished at all 
this year, though informal discussion 
clubs have arisen. Debating has fallen 
too much into the hands of a small set of 
men and needs more general participa- 
tion to be made successful again. 

The Phi Beta Kappa Society has 
elected five additional members from the 
class of 1908, as follows: Edward Samp- 
son Blagden, Van Wyck Brooks, Edward 
Rieman Lewis, Reginald Lindsey Sweet, 
and John Hall Wheelock. Dr. H. H. 
Furness, ’54, of Philadelphia, has been 
chosen to deliver the Phi Beta Kappa 
oration, and the poem will be given by 
Percy W. Mackaye, 97. The exercises 
will be held in Sanders Theatre on 
June 25, the day after Commencement. 

Early in the spring in the absence of 
other absorbing interests a wave of 
political enthusiasm passed over the 
University, creating much amusement 
for the outside public and a good deal of 
discussion among the students. The 
visit of Sec. Taft to Boston brought about 
the formation of a Taft Club; a week 
later the Hughes Club was started, and 
on the occasion of Gov. Hughes’s speech 
in Tremont Temple on March 10 he had 
an enthusiastic escort of 300 Harvard 
men. The Democrats, not to be left be- 
hind, organized a Bryan Club and a 
Johnson Club, which were later fused in 
the Democratic Club, revived after a 
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four years’ sleep. A Republican Club 
was also organized and the Political 
Club, which has long been a potent force 
in the College, renewed its activities. 
Shingles were hastily prepared for each 
of the organizations and the Yard was 
gay with several “headquarters” signs. 
Several instructive speeches in the Union 
were the serious result of the whole 
movement. 

Under the auspices of the Political 
Club a straw ballot for President of the 


United States was taken, viz: 

: First. Second. Third. Fourth. 
Hughes, 435 454 119 52 
Taft, 406 475 130 150 
Bryan, 122 87 222 603 
Johnson, 88 145 580 241 


Total number of votes cast, 1161. 


Besides the above votes, which are 
given in order of preference, there were 
a few scattering votes for other candi- 
dates, and nearly 100 thrown out on 
account of some technicality. In an- 
swer to the question “Do you favor a 
third term for Roosevelt?” there were 
254 affirmative answers and 700 negative. 
If nominated for a third term 560 were in 
favor of voting for Roosevelt and 385 not 
in favor. A special count of the ballots 
showed that if the nominees had been 
Bryan and Hughes, Bryan would have 
received 1380 votes and Hughes 886. 
Johnson, if nominated, would have re- 
ceived 178 votes to Hughes’s 838. Bryan 
would have had 115 to Taft’s 901, and 
Johnson would have had 265 to Taft’s 
751. This appears to show that Johnson 
would stand a better chance than Bryan 
against either of the Republican candi- 
dates. The funny side came out in the 
publication of the Harvard Democrat, a 
four-page sheet filled with red-hot polit- 
ical opinions and good-humored flings 
at the Republican organizations. To 
cap the climax there appeared one day 
in the streets a red sheet, named the 
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Harvard Anarchist. This proved to be 
the work of a well-known student in the 
Law School, who gave amusement to the 
whole University and no doubt to him- 
self, for several days. After a few weeks 
the political contagion died out, but it is 
to be aroused more warmly than ever in 
the fall. 

The Crimson celebrated the 35th an- 
niversary of its founding by a dinner in 
the Union on May 1, at which about 90 
undergraduates and graduates were 
present. Representatives were present 
for the Yale News, the Daily Prince- 
tonian, and the Cornell Daily Sun. The 
principal speeches were delivered by 
W. F. Garcelon, ’95, graduate manager 
of the Athletic Association, on “Ath- 
letics”; Professor A. L. Lowell, "77, on 
“The Faculty”; and Dean W. C. Sa- 
bine, ’88, on “The University.” Athletic 
conditions formed the chief subject of 
discussion. — The Lampoon has elected 
H. D. Walker, 09, W. B. Durant, *10, 
and E. G. Mears, ’10, as regular editors. 
— H. V. Morgan, ’10, and C. P. Mason, 
’11, have been elected literary editors 
of the Advocate, and C. O. Mason, ’10, 
is a business editor.— The Monthly 
has elected the following officers for the 
coming year: President, R. E. Rogers, 
’09; secretary, J. T. Addison, ’09; busi- 
ness manager, H. M. Pitman, ’09. — 
E. L. Lincoln, 08, is editor-in-chief of the 
Engineering Journal for 1908-09; its 
other officers are: Business manager, 
R. P. Smith, ’10; circulating manager, 
W. B. Strong, ’10; secretary, C. C. 
Rausch, 09. —L. C. Christie, 2 L., is 
president of the Law Review. 

The Senior Class has undertaken to 
raise from its members $1500 to defray 
the expense of having a picture of the 
late Dean N. S. Shaler, s 62, painted for 
the Living Room of the Union. Thecom- 
mission for the painting has been given 
to DeCamp and the picture is expected 


to be ready for hanging at Commence- 
ment. The committee in charge is com- 
posed of Marston Allen, C. W. Burton, 
E. W. Fay, C. V. Imlay, and M. de S. 
Verdi. 

This year, following the precedent of 
the classes of the past three years, the 
Juniors secured a special assignment to 
them of all the rooms in Holworthy, 
Hollis, and Stoughton Halls. The cus- 
tom of having the Seniors grouped in the 
three buildings has proved of great value 
to this year’s class, and its popularity 
is proved by the fact that many more 
applications were received from 1909 
than could be filled. Departing from the 
precedents of former classes with which 
it has been a custom to hold an annual 
dinner in a Boston hotel, the Sophomores 
this year substituted for a dinner a 
“pop night” in the Union which was an 
entire success. Over one half of the class 
were present, a much larger proportion 
than could have been expected. The 
Junior Class also established a precedent 
in giving their dinner in the Living Room 
of the Union, which was reserved for 
their exclusive use on the evening of 
May 5. This was the first time in the 
history of the Union that a class dinner 
has been held there. The Freshman 
dinner was held on March 28 at the 
American House, with very slight dis- 
order attending. The guarantee of $300 
which the proprietors of the house de- 
manded to provide against destruction 
of property was returned almost intact. 

The Pierian Sodality is celebrating 
this spring the centennial anniversary 
of its founding. On April 10 the annual 
concert was given in Sanders Theatre 
with a fair audience present; afterward 
there was a ball in Memorial Hall. The 
Faculty gave permission for the orchestra 
to take a trip in the Easter recess. This 
was less successful than had been ex- 
pected ; concerts were given in Syracuse, 
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Manlius, Oswego, and Rochester, all 
in the western part of New York State. 
At the centennial concert in Sanders 
Theatre on May 22, the University Glee 
Club also joined in celebration of its 
50th anniversary. The music consisted 
entirely of compositions of Harvard men, 
including one of the pieces of the late 
Prof. J. K. Paine. N. H. Dole, ’74, read 
an original poem in honor of the occa- 
sion. The whole celebration is expected 
to arouse interest in the ambitious plans 
of the Musical Department, the most 
important item of which is a new build- 
ing to be erected on Holimes Field for the 
exclusive use of the classes in music 
and the musical organizations. 

In April and May there was the usual 
interest in the undergraduate plays. 
Musical comedy by the Hasty Pudding 
Club and the Pi Eta Society, Elizabethan 
comedy revived by the Delta Upsilon 
Fraternity, foreign comedy by the 
Deutscher Verein and the Sociedad 
Espaifiola are what we have become ac- 
customed to expect every spring. This 
year there was in addition an original 
musical comedy, written and produced 
by the students in the Architectural 
Department, the first that they have ever 
given. 

The Fake Fakirs, given by the Hasty 
Pudding Club, was written by C. L. 
Hay, ’08, with music by Reginald L. 
Sweet, ’08. The plot is based on the 
adventures of two young Americans of 
modern times, one of them boasting of 
Mayflower descent, the other of no de- 
scent in particular, who are projected 
back into Puritan times. The ancestor 
of the first youth is discovered as a 
porter of shady reputation violently 
attached to a German maid, while the 
other American discovers his great- 
grandmother in Priscilla of “why don’t 
you speak for yourself” fame. 

The graduates’ night performance was 
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given on May 2 in the club theatre. 
There was an undergraduates’ night on 
May 4. The public performances were 
at the club theatre on May 5 and 6, and 
in Copley Hall, Boston, on May 8 and 9. 
The cast follows: 


The Fake Fakirs. 
John Beacon Winton, of Back Bay, 
W. G. Wendell, ’09 
James McGraw, of Anywhere, U. S. A., 
H. Butt, ’08 
John Winton, C. D. Moss, ’09 
Gov. Breadfruit, N. S. Simpkins, Jr., '09 
Biggs, his shadow, A. P. Loring, Jr., ’08 
Miles Standofish, warrior, B. Parker, ’08 


John Alldone, LeR. J. Snyder, '08 
Pocahontas, C. L. Hay, ’08 
Priscilla Melons, G. Ware, ’08 


Gretchen Spootspfeiffer, 
E. F. Hanfstaeng!l, ’09 


Chorus. 


Indians —C. S. Brown, ’08, H. G. de 
Fritsch, '09, C. L. Despard, ’08, P. Grant, 
08, W. H. Y. Hackett, 08, H. W. Hyde, ’08, 
H. Inches, ’08, C. C. Pell, ’08. 

Pilgrim Men —J. W. Brown, ’08, 8. Fahne- 
stock, 08, E. M. Gilbert, ’09, S. Hoar, ’09, 
R. T. Lee, ’09, A. E. Newbold, ’09, B. Steph- 
enson, '08, P. E. Wood, '09. 

Pilgrim Maidens — H. R. Watson, '09, 
J. P. Galatti, 09, A. L. Hoffman, ‘08, T. T. 
Clark, ’08, F. S. Montgomery, ’08, J. R. 
Suydam, ’09, G. 8. Taylor, 08, E. Wiggles- 
worth, ’08. 

Ballet — F. M. Blagden, ’09, T. T. Clark, 
’08, J. P. Galatti, ’09, J. P. S. Harrison, ’0Y, 
F. S. Montgomery, '08, G. S. Taylor, ’08, 
M. B. Whitney, ’08, H. R. Watson, 09. 


The Title Seekers, with book and 
music written jointly by R. D. Murphy, 
08, and R. J. de Golyer, ’08, was the 
annual play of the Pi Eta Society. The 
plot was a very slight one, only enough 
to give excuse for the songs and dances 
that were the best features of the show. 
It was a tale of an American seeking a 
titled match for his eligible daughter, and 
a penniless American suitor. The scenes 
were in Paris and Switzerland, where 
the title-seeking was prosecuted and the 
heiress was wooed by the American 
lover. More performances than usual 
were given of the play; there was a grad- 
uates’ night on April 17 and public per- 
formances on April 28 and 29 in the club 
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theatre. A Boston matinée was given 
on April 20; outside performances were 
also given in Newton on April 21 and in 
Springfield on April 22. The principal 
characters were taken as follows: 

The Title Seekers. 


Mr. Grumble, L. W. Hill, ’10 
Maria Grumble, L. M. Potter, ’08 
Marjorie Grumble, R. D. Murphy, ’08 
Philip Hathaway, G. L. Yocum, ’07 
Billie Burt, P. P. Marion, ’08 
Bertie Bill, H. G. Tomlin, ’09 
Herr Weider, W. K. Bradbury, ’10 
Heinrich Weider, H. L. Murphy, ’08 


Arethusa Johnson, H.H. Hemingway, ’08 


For the tenth year an Elizabethan 
comedy was revived by the Delta Upsilon 
players and successfully adapted for 
modern _ presentation. Bartholomew 
Fair, by Ben Jonson, required more 
adaptation than most, but in its revised 
form it proved quite as successful as any 
of its predecessors. A. S. Hills, ’00, 
formerly of the Department of Public 
Speaking, prepared the play for per- 
formance and was largely responsible 
for its success. The comedy presented a 
lively picture of a London fair three cen- 
turies ago. There was little plot but 
abundance of action and _horse-play 
galore. The cast was a long one and of 
uniform excellence. The list of players 
was as follows: 


Bartholomew Fair. 


Induction, C. B. Wetherell, ’08 
John Littlewit, T. Eaton, ’08 
Zeal-of-the-Land Busy, J.C. Bills, Jr., 09 
Winwife, F. Izard, ’08 
Tom Quarlous, O. L. M. H. Lyding, ’09 
Bartholomew Cokes, F. A. Wilmot, ’10 
Humphrey Waspe, H. R. Shipherd, ’08 
Adam Overdo, C. B. Wetherell, ’08 


Lanthorn Leatherhead, J. A. Eccles, ’10 
Ezekiel Edgworth, L. R. Martineau, Jr., 09 


Nightingale, R. M. Middlemass, ’09 
Mooncalf, C. W. Burton, ’08 
Dan Jordan Knockem, A. W. Sampson, ’09 
Val Cutting, G. A. McKay, ’08 
Trouble-All, R. H. Smith, ’10 
Haggise, C. W. Burton, '08 
Bristle, F. S. Howe, ’08 
Filcher, C. E. Hale, ’10 
Sharkwell, J. W. Baker, ’08 
Northern, C. E. Hale, ’10 
Puppy, C. C. Rausch, '09 


Pocher, F. I. Baker, '09 
Costardmonger J. W. Baker, ’08 
Mousetrap-Man, F. 8. Howe, ’08 
Corncutter, R. H. Smith, '10 

as : R. E. Hoguet, ’08 
Citizens at the Fair, { H. C. Broun, ’10 
Mrs. Littlewit, L. B. Packard, ’09 
Dame Purecraft, N. B. Cole, ’09 
Dame Overdo, L. F. Black, ’09 
Grace Wellborn, L. E. Matteson, ’08 
Joan Trash, P. E. Illman, ‘09 
Ursula, H. P. Breed, '08 


R. K. Fletcher, ’08, was primarily re- 
sponsible for the giving of the play by 
the students in the Architectural De- 
partment. The book was the work of 
J. F. Hudnut, ’10, and the music was 
written by Fletcher. The Mummy and 
the Lulu Bird was the attractive title of 
the musical farce. The central figure of 
the play was Rameses II, King of Egypt, 
who gives up his throne and consents to 
be put to sleep for 3000 years if at his 
awakening he may have the love of 
every girl on earth. His awakening 
comes in modern times in Robinson Hall 
at Harvard and is accomplished by 
Professor Scarabs. The complications 
attending the manifestation of his unique 
charm over the girls of Cambridge and 
Boston are many and amusing. A single 
performance of the play was given in 
Brattle Hall on May 12, and was highly 
successful. The cast was as follows: 

The Mummy and the Lulu Bird. 


Rameses II, King of Egypt, 
P. W. Brown, ’08 
Professor Scarabs, professor of Egyptology at 


Harvard, R. Wheelwright, 2 G. 
Mrs. Beacon Hill, president of Browning 
Club, 8S. H. Rathbun, ’08 


_ ne assistant professor of architect- 
D. B. Somes, ’08 

Mr. — instructor in architecture, 
R. S. Hoar, '09 
Hollis, Harvard 1908, G. K. Downer, 1G. 
Stoughton, Harvard 1908, H. Hoyt, 1G. 
Matthews, Harvard 1909, A. R. Clas, Sp. 


Hastings, Harvard 1910, T. S. Ross,’10 
Green, new student, W. L. Phillips, ’08 
Newman, new student, R. M. Robinson, Sp. 
Young, new student, H. R. Stiles, Sp. 


Rose Window, niece of Mrs. Hill, 

H. L. Olmstead, ’08 
Geraldine, her cousin, G. R. Bunker, ’10 
Lolla, W. D. Owen, ’11 
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Kicka, G. R. Bunker, '10 

Tum-tum, M. M. Mann, 2G. 

Page, B. W. Pond, 2G. 
Prologue. 


Rameses II, King of Egypt, 
P. W. Brown, ’08 
Professor Scarabs, professor of Egyptology 
at Harvard, R. Wheelwright, 2 G. 

Isis, an Egyptian genie, 
F. L. Trautmann, Sp. 
Captain of Guard, R. S. Hoar, ’09 
Grand Vizier, E. F. O’Brien, Sp. 
Master of Ceremonies. W. L. Phillips, ’08 
Chorus of Scribes, Soldiers. etc. 


There was an unusual amount of 
general interest in the Deutscher Verein 
play of this year, Der Neffe als Onkel, a 
comedy translated from the French by 
Schiller. It was given in Brattle Hall 
on April 9 and 10, and in Boston on 
April 13. The parts were taken as follows: 


Der Neffe als Onkel. 


Oberst von Dorsigny, 
H. von Kaltenborn, ’09 
Frau von Dorsigny, C. O. Mueller, ’11 
Sophie, ihre Tochter, A. Vonnegut, ’10 
Franz von Dorsigny, ihr Neffe, 
K. Delbrueck, 1 G. 


Frau von Mirville, W.S. Blakeslee, ’09 


Lormeuil, E. F. Hanfstaengl, ’09 
Valcour, F. C. Wellmann, ’11 
Champagne, P. M. Piel, Sp. 
Ein Notar, J. Loewenberg, '09 
Zwei Unteroffiziere, M. oo he 
Ein Postillon, O. L. Lyding, ’09 
Jasmin, A. Lewis, 10 


H. J. Sachs, ’11, 
E. Angell, ’11 


H. R. Gilbert, ’09 
Drei Lakaien, 

Two modern Spanish comedies, Los 
Tres Ramilletes, by Breton de los Her- 
reros, and El Cochero y M. Corneta, by 
Ramon de la Cruz, were given at a sin- 
gle performance in Brattle Hall by the 
Spanish Society. Most of the actors 
were native Spaniards; all had a good 
knowledge of the language. The casts: 


Los Tres Ramilletes. 
Juana, A. G. de Almeida, Sp. 
Don Narciso, G. Rivera, ’09 
Don Ramon, M. H. Woolman, ’09 
El Capitan, G. J. Giles, Sp. 
EI Boticario, E. Machado, '09 
Un Quidam, H. W. Packer, 2 L. 
Pascual, W. Horn, '10 


El Cochero y M. Corneta. 


Nicodemus, E. N. Bray, '09 
M. Corneta, G. Rivera, ’09 
Tio Paco, F. M. Ryan, '10 
Pepa, J. M. Wright, '09 
Lola, J. O. Patterson, '09 
Andres, H. Y. Masten, '09 
Carlos, F. E. Moir, ’09 
Un Moyo, C. T. Allen, '09 
Un Lacayo, G. Lawton, ’10 


A new plan is being followed at Me- 
morial Hall this spring by which the 
number of articles charged to general 
board has been greatly increased and 
now covers everything except meats. 
The price of $4 per week for a general 
charge was guaranteed by the Corpora- 
tion. Another acceptable provision of 
the plan was for transient members, who 
pay for only the service that they get. — 
Hon. J. H. Choate, ’52, and Gen. Horace 
Porter, L.S.S. ’57, have been two of the 
most distinguished speakers heard in the 
Union this year; they spoke in the Living 
Room in March on “The Hague Con- 
ference.”” — Harvard is to be represented 
at Oxford University next year by an- 
other Rhodes scholar, Carroll A. Wilson, 
1L., having been chosen for one of the 
Massachusetts places. President Eliot 
was chairman of the selection committee. 
— Prof. W. R. Spalding, ’87, has been 
elected president of the Musical Club for 
next year; the other officers are: Sec., 
E. F. Hanfstaengl, 09; treas., P. G. 
Clapp, 09; librarian, T. Lynes, ’10.— 
The $100 prize for an original musical 
composition, founded by Francis Boott, 
’31, and known by his name, has been 
awarded this year to P. G. Clapp, 09, 
leader of the Pierian. — Mr. and Mrs. 
J.J. Storrow gave the annual reception to 
the scholars of distinction at their Boston 
home on March 27. — The graduating 
class in the Law School has chosen the 
following officers: Marshal, J. H. Igle- 
hart; sec., J. S. Stone; toastmaster, H. 
Otis; dinner committee, E. W. Broder, 
A. T. Carton, and Harold S. Deming. 
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Mr. Jacob H. Schiff of New York 
has given the Menorah Society the funds 
from which an annual prize of $100 will 
be awarded for the best essay on a sub- 
ject connected with the work and achieve- 
ments of the Jewish nation. This prize 
will be given for the first time this year. 
— The Coéperative Society is having 
one of its most successful years. Up to 
the middle of February there had been a 
total volume of business of $181,683.23 
as compared with $167,152.01 for the 
same period last year. The membership 
is 2132. — The University Glee, Mando- 
lin, and Banjo clubs will give their 
fourth annual joint concert with the 
Cornell musical clubs in Sanders Theatre 
on May 29, the evening before the boat- 
race on the Charles. 

R. L. Groves, 10. 


ATHLETICS. 


Football, 


The Athletic Committee appointed as 
head coach of the Football Team for next 
year Percy D. Haughton, 99. The 
selection was made by Capt. Burr’s 
committee of graduate advisers. Haugh- 
ton played on the University teams in 
1896, 1897, and 1898. In 1898 he was at 
full-back, but both of the other years he 
was at right tackle. The last team on 
which he played defeated Yale 17 to 0. 
He also played four years on the Univer- 
sity Nine, of which in his Senior year he 
was captain. After graduating from col- 
lege, Haughton was at Cornell for two 
years as head coach in football, turn- 
ing out a victorious team in his second 
year. For several years he has assisted 
in coaching the Harvard teams; last 
year, however, he did very little work. 
The appointment met with the unani- 
mous approval of the undergraduates 
and hope has revived that a more suc- 
cessful season may result from the im- 
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proved spirit and changed coaching 
methods. 

In spite of much discussion over 
athletics the Athletic Committee showed 
no inclination to change the football 
policy for next year and ratified Capt. 
Burr’s schedule of games without 
change. The schedule has the same 
games as last year; the only changes are 
that the Springfield Training School 
comes a week earlier and Annapolis a 
week later in the season. 

All of the games listed below will be 
played at Cambridge unless otherwise 
specified : 

Sept. 30. Bowdoin. 
Oct. 3. University of Maine. 
7. Bates. 
10. Williams. 
17. Springfield Training School. 
24. Annapolis at Annapolis. 
31. Brown. 
Nov. 7. Carlisle. 
14. Dartmouth. 
21. Yale at New Haven. 

In order to get an idea of the material 
available Coach Haughton and Capt. 
Burr decided to revive the custom of 
spring practice. The men were called 
out immediately after the spring recess. 
Forty-five men responded to the first 
call; this was later increased to 60. Dur- 
ing the first week kicking, falling on the 
ball, and other rudimentary practice was 
held, followed in the second and third 
weeks by daily scrimmages and scrub 
games, for which the squad was divided 
into four teams. C. D. Daly, 01, and 
N. L. Hall, ’07, were the principal assist- 
ant coaches, and C. Apollonio, ’08, H. E. 
Kersburg, ’07, M. L. Newhall, ’08, and 
H. R. Snyder, ’05, were present from 
time to time. Considered as spring 
practice it was very stiff football and 
showed Coach Haughton’s determination 
to take the best advantage of the time. 
It is easy to see that there will be more 
businesslike and efficient coaching on Sol- 
dier’s Field next fall under his direction. 
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Baseball. 

Seldom has a Harvard team begun a 
season with brighter prospects than this 
year’s Baseball 'Team had. Of last year’s 
successful Nine only Capt. Dexter in left 
field was missing, and from the 1910 
class team there were at least three men 
of unusual ability in Hicks, Lanigan, 
and Aronson. Two pitchers of the first 
order were available in Hartford and 
Hicks. Lanigan, Slater, and Brennan are 
good second string pitchers. In the 
field, Aronson and Lanigan have both 
showed up exceptionally well. 

Up to the present writing the Nine has 
not carried out its brilliant promise. Six 
defeats out of 11 games played is not a 
good record; it is still worse when it is 
considered that most of those games have 
been against minor teams which should 
have been defeated without the least 
difficulty. Even in its victories there has 
been hardly a sign of first-class baseball 
as yet. It is hard to place the fault de- 
finitely, but the most important thing 
seems to be a feeling of carelessness that 
has permeated the men and has badly 
affected their playing in the early games. 
Possibly Capt. Dexter was more respon- 
sible than was generally known for the 
success of the team last year; certainly 
his playing and leadership were won- 
derful inspiration to any team. Capt. 
Leonard has been out of the game for 
two weeks, which may account in part 
for the bad showing at present. 

On the vacation trip one victory and 
one defeat against the Annapolis team 
and a tie game with Georgetown was the 
record. R. H. Aronson, 710, who had 
been playing very well in centre field, 
received an injury which may keep him 
out of the game for the rest of the season. 
Capt. Leonard also received a minor 
injury that kept him out of the game for 
two weeks; his place at third base was, 
however, well cared for by Harvey, who 
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has improved in every way over his last 
year’s form. The indication of the team 
at the present time is that it is a nine of 
great possibilities if it can be got into 
shape; up to the present a slight weak- 
ness at the bat and totally inexcusable 
errors in the field make a dark outlook. 

The following is a list of the games 
played, with scores: 

April 11. H., 5; University of Vermont, 9. 

16. H., 4; Bowdoin, 3. 

18. H., 7; Fordham, 9. 

21. H., 7; Annapolis, 0. 

23. H., 3; Annapolis, 5. 

25. H., 2; Georgetown, 2. 

28. H., 4; Bates, 0. 

29. H., 4; Exeter, 3. 

30. H., 0; University of Maine, 2. 
May 2. H., 2; Holy Cross, 3. 

6. H., 3; Williams, 4. 

13. H., 0; Amherst, 3. 

16. H., 4; Dartmouth, 6. 

In regard to the 1911 Nine a slight 
weakness in pitching appears to be the 
principal defect in an otherwise well- 
balanced team, though it is still too early 
to hazard a guess as to its final success. 
Defeats by Cambridge Latin and St. 
Mark’s Schools, a tie game with Andover 
and a victory over Browne and Nichols’s 
School, is the record at the present writ- 
ing. A new diamond which has been 
constructed behind the baseball stands 
on Soldier’s Field will give room for the 
resumption this spring of the Leiter Cup 
baseball series, which ‘had to be omitted 
last year for lack of playing space. 25 
teams have been entered fo. the series. 
F. A. Harding, ’09, has been appointed 
captain of the second team. 


Bowing. 

In rowing the preliminary season has 
been satisfactory. ‘The crews were able 
to get on the river on Feb. 21, nearly a 
month earlier than last year, and this 
added period of training has had its good 
effect. Coach Wray began the season with 
only three men missing from the crew 


that rowed at New London last June — 
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Farley at stroke, R. L. Bacon, 7, and 
Tappan, bow. ‘There were two promising 
candidates for stroke, Sargent, who was 
at 2 in the Freshman boat last year, 
and Morgan, who filled the place for 
some weeks last year. Sargent was first 
tried there and then Morgan was put in 
for two weeks. Sargent soon got the 
place back again and up to the present 
writing has held it. Though he is not an 
ideal man for the place, being inclined 
to make the stroke too short, he has 
great strength, endurance, and fight. 
With Capt. Richardson at No. 7 to 
steady him he seems likely to develop 
very well. The other vacant places were 
easily filled. Eliot Bacon, ’10, captain 
and stroke of the 1910 crew, was given 
the place at No. 6, while Lunt was moved 
to No. 4. Bacon is a strong and fairly 
smooth oar. J. E. Waid, ’10, who was 
at No. 6 in the 1910 boat, seems to have 
won a permanent place at No. 5 in the 
first boat. The other places are filled by 
veterans. Capt. Richardson is rowing 
splendidly at No. 7, Lunt is at No. 4, 
Severance has been moved to No. 8, 
Fish is again at No. 2, and Faulkner at 
bow. Blagden is coxswain for the third 
season. It is a heavy crew, with good 
endurance and fighting spirit. 

The principal event of the early season 
was the victory over Annapolis on the 
two-mile Severn course on April 22. 
Harvard got a poor start, not being 
ready when the gun was fired, and the 
Navy crew led for nearly the whole dis- 
tance. Harvard rowed at about 33 to 
the minute, while Annapolis maintained 
a much higher stroke throughout. A 
quarter-mile from the finish the Annapo- 
lis eight seemed exhausted and in a fine 
finish Harvard led the way across the 
line, winning by a half-length in 10 m. 
31 s. Annapolis finished in 10 m. 33 s. 

The crews were: 


Annapolis: Stroke, Kinkaid; 7, Rich- 
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ardson; 6, Rockwell; 5, McKee; 4, 
Bagg; 3, Leighton; 2, Ainsworth; bow, 
Davis; cox., Roberts. 

Harvard: Stroke, Sargent; 7, Richard- 
son; 6, Bacon; 5, Waid; 4, Lunt; 3, 
Severance; 2, Fish; bow, Faulkner; cox., 
Blagden. 

The crew remained at Annapolis for 
the entire vacation week, rowing daily 
on the Severn. Since their return to 
Cambridge, the practice has been in 
preparation for the annual Cornell race, 
to be rowed over the one and seven- 
eighths mile course on the Charles on 
May 30. Quick starts and a higher 
stroke have been most insisted on. 
June 25 has been set as the date for the 
New London races and the crew will 
leave Cambridge the first week in June. 

Secondary rowing has drawn out a 
large number of men this spring and 
full use is being made of the facilities of 
the Newell and the new Weld boat- 
houses. C. L. Despard, '08, O. G. 
Wood, ’09, and H. Morgan, 10, are 
captains of the upper class crews. O. G. 
Wood, ‘09, has been elected captain of 
the Weld Club and George Putnam, ’10, 
secretary. It is too early yet to tell much 
about the Freshman crew, but as most 
of the men have had experience in pre- 
paratory school rowing a fast eight 
should be turned out. At present the 
Freshmen are being coached by Wray 
and are doing very well. The second 
*Varsity crew and the winning class crew 
have been entered in the Henley regatta, 
to be held at Philadelphia, on May 29. 


Crack. 


Track athletics commenced with very 
fair prospects of a successful team. 
There remained from last year men who 
won 36 points in the Yale Meet, besides 
several men of promise from the Fresh- 
man team. The team is well balanced 
and is more than ordinarily strong except 
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in the pole-vault and the hammer-throw, 
in which the majority of points are con- 
ceded to Yale. The indoor carnival held 
in the Gymnasium early in March re- 
peated the success of last year and drew 
a large number of entries. The handicap 
games were held on Soldier’s Field on 
April 11 under unusually bad weather 
conditions which prevented any good 
performances. Better weather prevailed 
for the class games on April 17 and some 
good performances were the result. 
The Seniors won the meet with 48 
points, and the other classes followed in 
their order. The following is a list of the 
men who won firsts, with their perform- 
ances: 

_120-yd. hurdles, W. M. Rand, '09. Time, 
_ dash, L P. Dodge,'’08. Time 103s. 

Mile run, H. F. Miller, '08. Time, 4m., 
37%s. 

440-yd. run, F. M. deSelding, ’10. Time, 
0 80-and run, H. Jacques, Jr., ’11. Time, 


2m. 1js. 
220-yd. hurdles, W. M. Rand, ’09. Time, 


244s. 

220-yd. dash, L. P. Dodge, '08. Time, 
21és. 

2-mile run, M. H. Whitney, ’09. Time, 
10m. 14§s. 


High jump, G. E. Roosevelt, ’09. Height, 
5ft. 9 in. 

Pole-vault, S. C. Lawrence, '10. Height, 
11ft. 

16-pound shot, L. W. Bangs, '08. Distance, 
42 ft., 114 in. 

Broad jump, B. T. Stephenson, '08. Dis- 
tance. 21 ft. 8} in. 

16-pound hammer, J. C. Jones, Jr., '09. 
Distance, 125 ft 6 in. 

In a special competition in the quarter- 
mile event for the Wells Cup F. M. 
deSelding, ’10, won in 514s., and there- 
fore will have the possession of the cup 
for the year. 

On May 9 Harvard easily won the 
annual dual meet with Dartmouth on 
Soldier’s Field by the score of 68 to 49. 

The principal event of the year, how- 
ever, was the Yale Meet, on Soldier’s 
Field on May 16, which Harvard lost by 
the score of 68} to 434. The result of the 


Yale Meet was a great disappointment, as 
Harvard had been counted on to win. On 
the day of the games several of the men, 
including Captain Dodge, were not in 
the best of condition and points were lost 
in the track events which had been 
counted on to win the meet. In the field 
events Harvard was slightly superior. 
By the victory Yale secured permanent 
possession of the nine-year cup. On the 
same day the Yale Freshmen defeated 
Harvard 1911 in the second dual track 
meet in New Haven by the score of 624 
points to 414. Twenty-five men have 
been retained on the ’Varsity team for 
the intercollegiate meet in Philadelphia 
on May 29 and 30. Harvard’s team, 
composed as it is of a large number of 
excellent performers with almost no men 
of really unusual ability, is not one to 
figure largely in an intercollegiate meet, 
though it should win more points than 
last year. 


Minor Sports, 

In basketball the season was conspicu- 
ously unsuccessful, the final games being 
almost all defeats. The trouble has been 
the lack of material caused by little 
interest in the games. The poor facilities 
offered by the Hemenway Gymnasium 
are doubtless also to blame. The scores 
of the final games follow: 

Feb. 19. H., 19; Andover, 18. 
22. H., 13; Dartmouth, 28. 
24. H., 17; Princeton, 25. 
28. H., 12; Yale, 16. 

March 6. H., 11; Wesleyan, 33. 
7. H., 12; West Point, 36. 

E. S. Allen, ’09, has been elected cap- 
tain of the team for next year. As there 
was an exceptionally good Freshman 
team this year the prospects for next 
season are rather brighter. 

The vacation trip of the lacrosse team 
was unsuccessful, only one victory being 
won out of five games played. As these 
were the first games of the season for the 
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Harvard team too much importance 
should not be attached to the result, 
particularly as the Southern teams are 
the strongest of the intercollegiate 
league. 

The scores to date have been: 


April 18. H., 3; Johns Hopkins, 6. 
21. H., 2; Mt. Washington, 5, 
22. H., 2; Lehigh, 3. 
23. H., 7; Annapolis, 1. 
25. H., 2; Stevens, 6. 

May 15. H., 14; Cornell, 11. 


In soccer football a short series of 
games was played to complete the 
“schedule, which could not be finished in 
the fall. On the whole it was a good 
team that represented the University, 
though in the Yale game it was beaten 
1 to 0 by a chance goal. Two tie games 
were played with the Everett Soccer 
Club; the scores were 0 to 0 and 4 to 4. 
The team was beaten 1 to 0 by Haver- 
ford, the intercollegiate champions. — 
Golf prospects are bright this year with 
five of last year’s successful team still in 
college. These are Capt. H. H. Wilder, 
08, W. W. Hickox, Jr., 08, A. F. Shaw, 
09, W. F. Morgan, ’10, and C. H. Bur- 
ton, 09. — Four men from last year’s 
tennis team are eligible for the spring 
season, A. S. Dabney, ’09, N. W. Niles, 
09, E. P. Pearson, 09, and C. C. Pell, 
08. G. P. Gardner, 710, the intercol- 
legiate champion, will not play this 
spring, being engaged in track work.— 
Princeton won the intercollegiate gym- 
nastic meet this spring; Harvard secured 
only a single point. — The Seniors won 
the class shooting championship with a 
score of 181 to 178 for the Sophomores. 
— The swimming team won from the 
College of the City of New York by the 
score of 35 to 13; from Columbia by 
27 to 26; but lost to Princeton 39 to 13 
and to Yale 32 to 20. ‘The Freshmen won 
the class championship in swimming. 

R. L. Groves, ’10. 
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An Gnvergraduate on Curtailing 
Athletics. 


It is now a year since the question of 
curtailing the intercollegiate athletic 
schedules was first brought directly to 
the attention of the Athletic Committee. 
The Joint Committee for the Investiga- 
tion of Athletic Sports urgently recom- 
mended, among other things, “that the 
Athletic Committee .. . reduce the num- 
ber of intercollegiate athletic contests.” 
Little or no notice was taken of this at 
the time, for the undergraduates were 
heartily in accord with most of the very 
sane proposals of that Committee, and 
had faith in the Athletic Committee not 
to reduce the number of games to a point 
that would endanger competition. 

As matters turned out their faith was 
well justified, for the Committee did no 
more than consider the feasibility of the 
scheme; and was on the point of con- 
cluding that a few schedules, notably 
basketball, could stand a material re- 
duction. The Committee never con- 
sidered ignoring the recommendation; 
it is too sane a body for that. It merely 
considered it and rejected it, as unwise 
and for the present absolutely impos- 
sible. 

In the meantime the Faculty was be- 
coming more and more convinced that 
intercollegiate athletics were attracting 
too much attention. Some little resent- 
ment toward the Athletic Committee 
was perhaps felt for its apparent neglect 
of duty; but as yet the undergraduates 
were not aware of any imminent danger 
from a Faculty source. Affairs never 
seemed to be calmer. The eruption that 
followed the football season had entirely 
blown over; prospects for the spring 
sports were exceptionally bright; the 
Athletic Committee was doing everything 
in its power to promote intercollegiate 
athletics; and was about to appoint Mr. 
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Garcelon as general manager of Harvard 
Athletics, in accordance with one of the 
Joint Committee’s recommendations. 

On Jan. 18, like a bolt from a clear 
sky, the Faculty passed the following 
expression of opinion: “That in the 
opinion of this Faculty the number of 
intercollegiate contests should be largely 
reduced.” And instantly the under- 
graduates flew to arms. The Faculty 
was criticised on every side, accused 
of interfering with the Athletic Com- 
mittee’s duties and rights, attacked on 
the general proposition of reducing inter- 
collegiate athletics. Despite many as- 
surances that the Faculty hed no serious 
intentions of interfering with the Athletic 
Committee, despite statements that there 
was no understanding among the under- 
graduates of the relative powers of the 
Governing Boards, the College was 
really alarmed. As developments have 
shown, there was good cause. 

On the evening of March 20, at a 
special meeting of the Faculty, a motion 
to kill intercollegiate contests unless the 
schedules could be reduced was rejected ; 
but a compromise vote was passed 
urgently recommending “to the Commit- 
tee on the Regulation of Athletic Sports 
that it shall seek, by means of agreement 
with competing colleges, or otherwise, to 
reduce considerably in the coming year 
the programs of intercollegiate contests.” 
No doubt was left, in the undergraduate 
mind at least, that the Faculty intended 
to force the Committee into compliance 
with its views. 

By this time the students were aware 
that the Committee was opposed to any 
extensive curtailment, and _ resigned 
themselves to its decision. They did not 
have to wait long. The Athletic Com- 
mittee came out with a proposal to 
abolish intercollegiate winter sports 
entirely, at the same time leaving the 
major schedules intact. 
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Instantly the student body arose en 
masse toprotest. The College publications 
were filled with criticisms, aimed chiefly 
at the Faculty; for every one nealized by 
this time that the Faculty, and not the 
Committee, was responsible. First came 
a well justified defence of the winter 
sports. But it had little effect. The 
Committee never once expressed itself 
as hostile to hockey, basketball, or 
swimming. The whole proposition was a 
compromise to prevent the necessity of 
curtailing the major schedules, which 
the Committee, as well as the under- 
graduates, knew would mean the death- 
blow to those sports, both inter- and 
intracollegiate. 

Why intracollegiate, asks the Faculty ? 
In answer I quote from a letter received 
from a young Harvard athlete who has 
just returned from a course at Oxford: 
“The English system of intracollegiate 
athletics would not continue or even 
exist, were it not that the best men of each 
college are continually sent up for a trial 
on the Varsity. Their athletics would 
fail in spite of the strong feeling between 
the colleges were it not for these trials.” 

Then the undergraduates settled 
down to their strong argument, which is 
briefly as follows. We believe that there 
are only two ways in which the standard 
of scholarship can be raised: either by a 
concentrated effort on the part of the 
Faculty to raise the general interest 
taken in the courses by making them 
more attractive, or by a movement among 
the undergraduates themselves to make 
it a matter of honor to attend more 
strictly to duty, and not to allow athletics 
to stand between them and their work. 
We believe that the Faculty’s remedy 
for athletic distraction — extensive cur- 
tailment — will be absolutely ineffective. 
Not only will more interest be taken in 
the few games that are left to us (despite 
the small chance of victory), but the 
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average student will turn from his 
athletic interests to interests far less 
desirable. He cannot be legislated into 
studying harder than he cares to. “ You 
can drive a horse to water, but you can- 
not make him drink.”’ We believe that 
abolition of winter sports is no remedy 
at all for the distraction of which the 
Faculty complains. There is no dis- 
traction except in the fall and spring, 
and that is to a certain extent inevitable, 
whether we have intercollegiate athletics 
or not. We are, however, ready to admit 
that at present this distraction — now 
an athletic one —is greater than need 
be, and we want to be given a chance 
to start an undergraduate sentiment 
against it. 

For this purpose a petition has been 
drawn up and class meetings have been 
held. Although the petition is at this 
writing but two days old, over one 
thousand undergraduates have already 
signed and the list of names is increasing 
rapidly. The Athletic Committee, feel- 
ing itself under compulsion to curtail, 
has refused to accept the petition, which 
has therefore been directed to the Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Sciences. If that body 
is willing to give the undergraduates a 
chance to see what they can do, the 
Athletic Committee will in all probabil- 
ity reject the pending vote. Otherwise, 
it may feel compelled to exercise its 
authority and to attempt the Faculty’s 
remedy of curtailment. 

It is safe to say that undergraduates 
are unanimous in their hope that nothing 
will be done. They are willing to make 
any sacrifice to preserve their inter- 
collegiate athletics on a sound compet- 
itive basis, thus leaving the Athletic 
Committee free to make the internal re- 
forms that we are all agreed are wise and 
necessary. 

Allen W. Hinkel, ’08. 


[June, 
The Anvergraduate Petition. 


To the Faculty of Arts and Sciences : 

We the undersigned members of the 
undergraduate departments of Harvard 
University, desire respectfully to express 
our opinion upon the proposed legislation 
with regard to the abolition of intercollegiate 
sports during the winter, and the extensive 
curtailment of intercollegiate schedules in 
general. 

We appreciate the fact which has of late 
been a matter of concern to the Faculty that 
the standard of scholarship in the University 
has not improved in recent years, and we are 
in entire sympathy with any measures that 
will have the effect of permanently bettering 
the standard of scholarship. We also realize 
that in intercollegiate athletics as conducted 
at present there are certain elements detri- 
mental to scholastic interests. The most im- 
portant of these is the feeling among the 
undergraduates that athletics take preced- 
ence over studies ; which manifests itself in 
cutting lectures on the days of important 
contests, in the distraction from studies 
previous to these, and in wholesale vacations 
after them. 

We are, however, convinced that the 
present proposal does not meet the situation, 
because without some form of intercollegiate 
athletics to interest the undergraduates, the 
latter would look for other outside interests 
which, we believe, would be far worse than 
the evils caused by intercollegiate contests. 
But we believe that any permanent remedy 
lies rather in the direction of a development 
of a public opinion among the undergradu- 
ates which will discountenance the evils and 
make them impossible. 

Hitherto, the proposals for the elimina- 
tion of the objectionable elements in ath- 
letics have been in the shape of regulations 
by the supervising bodies of the University, 
and little real effort has been made to apply 
a remedy from the inside, The realization 
that the conduct of athletics can and ought 
to be improved has, we think, been lately 
brought home to the College as a whole, 
and we believe that the time has come when 
the undergraduates are ready to deal with 
the problem alone, and solve it in a more 
permanent way than can be done by the en- 
forcement of regulations from without. 

This sentiment has been already strongly 
developed and will, we believe, grow in 
strength in the future. The extensive curtail- 
ment of athletics by regulation we believe to 
be unwise, and request that before the enact- 
ment of any radical regulations the under- 
graduates be given opportunity to attempt 
the solution of the problem themselves. We 
are confident that this is possible and give our 
assurance that we will do what we can in this 
direction. 
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Athletic Erpenses. 


Below is a synopsis of the report of 
the Graduate ‘Treasurer of Athletics for 
the year 1906-07 in comparison with 
a similar synopsis for the year 1905-06. 

The table shows many changes. The 
first item, “Care of Buildings and 
Grounds,” is considerably greater than 
in 1905-06, owing to the fact that the 
cost of painting the Stadium has been 
transferred to this account. Expenses 
on the general account are also larger 
because of certain increases in salaries 
and of the maintenance of two extra 
hockey rinks. Increase in receipts may 
be attributed to the interest account and 
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collection of outstanding bills. Perman- 
ent improvements include chiefly the 
cost of building 16 new tennis-courts, and 
the continued construction of the cinder 
road inside the iron fence. 

The improved showing in the base- 
ball account is due entirely to an in- 
crease of $2613.61 in receipts. The 
University Boat Club saved $500 on 
repairs to the John Harvard, but the 
amount spent for shells and oars shows a 
substantial increase, as the University 
crew bought two new eight-oared shells. 
The increase in receipts under this ac- 
count is explained by the fact that the 
railroad companies allowed the Associa- 
tion ten cents more on each seat sold 


























1906-07 1905-06 
Receipts Expenses Receipts Expenses 

Care of buildings and grounds, 11,781.05 9,888.08 
General account, 3,735.46 7,835.33 2,201.08 6,157.36 
Permanent improvements, 6,077.71 6,791.75 
University Baseball, 18,506.89 10,161.37 15,893.28 10,356.19 
University Boat Club, 3,202.65 10,770.56 2,926.00 11,266.51 
Newell Boat Club, 1,416.00 2,572.67 1,301.00 1,889.32 
Weld Boat Club, 842.00 2,841.91 835.00 4,165.97 
University Football, 64,960.14 24,216.50 85,335.66 29,627.87 
Track Team, 4,150.76 8,325.11 6,721.26 7,065.32 
Association Football, 83.65 193.10 95.25 85.50 
Basketball, 1,414.47 1,643.04 1,326.25 1,480.69 
College Nine, 184.00 379.41 167.72 
Fencing Team, 435.57 435.57 317.77 421.66 
Gymnastic Team, 51.24 
Hockey Team, 2,901.72 2,311.14 1,629.64 1,698.61 
Lacrosse Team 246.45 567.90 589.50 803.29 
Lawn Tennis Association, 236.25 441.17 202.50 292.01 
Lawn Tennis Courts, 3,272.70 1,768.07 3,560.14 2,160.04 
Rugby, 124.61 215.20 
Swimming Team, 63.60 92.50 131.07 103.62 
Freshman Baseball, 1,120.91 905.25 1,208.98 1,049.95 
Freshman Basketball, 145.50 131.77 75.78 75.78 
Second Basketball, 102.40 110.80 
Freshman Crew, 1,575.25 3,116.60 1,927.38 2,617.05 
Freshman Football, 1,395.35 1,689.32 1,148.75 1,259.79 
Freshman Hockey, 8.50 29.00 
Freshman Lacrosse, 116.84 50.00 75.00 

$110,110.56 $98,470.09 $127,559.40 $99,743.28 
Credit balance, 11,640.47 27,816.12 

$110,110.56 | $110,110.56 | $127.559.40 | $127.559.40 
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than ever before. Collections from the 
student body were very much less than in 
1905-06. 

The University Football Association 
cut down expenses enormously, but re- 
ceipts were also much smaller, as the 
Yale game was played at New Haven. 
Harvard’s share of the receipts was 
$10,000 less than the previous year, 
when the game was played at Cam- 
bridge. In the track account the same 
fact explains the poorer showing. 

As was to be expected, the two boat 
clubs were not self-supporting. Their 
only source of revenue is locker fees, 
and these are wholly insufficient to meet 
the expense necessary to the usefulness 
of the clubhouses. 

Minor sports were again unable to 
support themselves, hockey and tennis 
being the only ones to finish the year 
with a credit balance. The Freshman 
baseball, basketball, and lacrosse teams 
were self-supporting, but the balance for 
Freshman sports as a whole shows that 
they are behind $1539.09. 


Athletic Committee finutes. 


Meeting of Feb. 10, 1908. 


Mr. Burr appeared before the Com- 
mittee and submitted the following re- 
port from the Football Committee : 


With the approval of the Athletic Com- 
mittee there was appointed a body to advise 
and assist the captain in matters relating to 
the coming football season. This football 
committee at a number of meetings has 
given the matter extended consideration. 
After serious and careful deliberation it is 
the unanimous opinion of this committee 
that Mr. P. D. Haughton should be put in 
charge of the football coaching. The com- 
mittee, however, intends to keep advised of 
the situation and reserves the right to exer- 
cise a general supervision and control. 

I am requested by the members of the 
football committee to present this plan to 
you and ask for its ratification. 

I submit herewith the approval of the 
football committee to this plan and request 
that the same be approved by the Athletic 
Committee. F. H. Burr. 


[ June, 


The undersigned members of the Football 
Committee appointed, with the approval 
of the Athletic Committee, by the Captain 
of the Football Team, hereby endorse the 
above plan and request that the Athletic 
Committee approve the same. 

J. W. Farley. 

Andrew Marshall. 
Wm. F. Garcelon. 
Francis H. Burr. 
Morton L. Newhall. 
George R. Fearing, Jr. 


Voted that the above plan submitted by 
Mr. Burr be approved. 

Mr. William F. Garcelon was ap- 
pointed Graduate Treasurer. 


At a meeting of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences January 7, 1908, Voted: To send to 
the President and Fellows of Harvard Col- 
lege, the Committee on Athletic Sports, and 
to each college represented in the Association 
of Colleges in New England the following 
expression of opinion: 

That in the opinion of this Faculty the 
number of intercollegiate contests should be 
largely reduced. 

A true copy of record, 

Attest: John Goddard Hart, 
Secretary of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 
The above communication was pre- 
sented by Chairman Briggs. 

Voted that the reports of Mr. Thomp- 
son, Graduate Manager, of the receipts 
and expenses of the Harvard Athletic 
Association for the year ending July 31, 


1907, be accepted. 


Meeting of March 11, 1908. 


Voted that the appointment of B. A. 
Merriam, ’09, as Captain of the Water- 
Polo Team be approved. 

Voted that the appointments of Oliver 
Iselin, ’11, as Assistant Manager of the 
Freshman Crew, and W. R. Morrison, 
10, as Assistant Manager of the Univer- 
sity Lacrosse Team be approved. 

Voted that the bill of the Freshman 
Hockey Team of $63 for a dinner and 
theatre tickets be not approved; also 
that the request of the Manager of the 
University Hockey Team for funds to 
defray the expenses of a post-season 
dinner be refused. 
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The schedule of the Association Foot- 
ball Team was approved. 


Meeting of March 16, 1908. 


Voted that the University Fencing 
Team be allowed to arrange a fencing 
exhibition with Amherst to be held at 
Amherst on Saturday evening, March 
21. 


Meeting of March 18, 1908. 
Voted that the schedule of the Univer- 
sity Shooting Team be approved, that 
none of the contests with the exception 
of Princeton, Intercollegiate Shoot, and 
Yale involve absence from recitations. 


Meeting of March 25, 1908. 


Voted that the Harvard Athletic As- 
sociation do not contribute to a general 
fund to send an American Team to the 
Olympic Games to be held in London in 
the summer of 1908. 

Voted that this Committee send a dele- 
gate to the next conference of the asso- 
ciation of New England colleges, but that 
Harvard do not join this association at 
this time. 

Voted that Mr. Garcelon be granted 
permission to send three men to the 
Pennsylvania Relay Races on or about 
April 25. 

A communication from Mr. Brooks, 
Captain of the Association Football 
Team, requesting permission to play 
Messrs. Parker, Fish, and Newhall, was 
read. Voted that no exception to Article 
II, Rule 6, in reference to representing 
the University in more than two of the 
three periods of sport be made in the 
case of these three men. 

The following communication from 
the Faculty was read: 

March 21, 1908. 


Dear Sir: I have the honor to inform you 
that at a meeting of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences on March 20, 1908, the Faculty 
adopted the following recommendation: 
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This Faculty, believing that the present 
frequency of intercollegiate games is in- 
jurious to the scholarly interests of which 
it has charge, urgently recommends to the 
Committee on the Regulation of Athletic 
Sports that it shall seek, by means of agree- 
ment with competing colleges, or otherwise, 
to reduce considerably in the coming year 
the programmes of intercollegiate contests. 

Very truly yours, 
John Goddard Hart, 
Secretary of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 
Professor L. B. R. Briggs, 
Chairman of the Committee 
on the Regulation of Athletic Sports. 


Voted that permission be granted the 
Harvard Second Varsity Crew and the 
Crew winning the Class Races to enter 
the American Henley Regatta at Phil- 
adelphia on Saturday, May 23. 

The schedules of the Second Baseball 
Team and of the Freshman Baseball 
‘Team were approved. 


Meeting of April 3, 1908. 

Voted that the Graduate Treasurer be 
instructed to pay $20,000 to the Corpora- 
tion on account of the Stadium debt. 

Voted that the Graduate Treasurer be 
authorized to expend a sum not exceed- 
ing $1000 in preparation of Soldier’s 
Field for scrub baseball games. 

Voted that this Committee consider 
the desirability of abolishing intercol- 
legiate contests’ from the date of the 
final football game until the spring recess 
and act on the same on or before May 1. 

Voted that the following schedule of the 
University Football Team for the Fall 
of 1908 be approved: 


Sept. 30. Bowdoin, at Cambridge. 
Oct. 3. University of Maine, at Cambridge. 
7. Bates, at Cambridge. 
10. Williams, at Cambridge. 
17. Springfield Training School, at 
Cambridge. 
24. Annapolis, at Annapolis. 
31. Brown, at Cambridge. 
Nov. 7. Carlisle, at Cambridge. 
14. Dartmouth, at Cambridge. 
21. Yale, at New Haven. 


The schedule of the University La- 
crosse Team was approved. 
Voted that managers be informed to 
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obtain permission from this Committee 
before arranging training-tables. 

Voted that free passes to the baseball 
games be issued by the Harvard Athletic 
Association to poor boys’ clubs under 
the supervision of the Phillips Brooks 
House in the same way as football passes 
were issued last fall; that these passes 
be issued under the direction of the 
Graduate Treasurer and the Baseball 
Manager and only upon the requisition 
of the Secretary of the Phillips Brooks 
House. 


Meeting of April 16, 1908. 
Voted that Mr. Garcelon be authorized 


to put in a new hot-water tank at the 
Locker Building. 


Meeting of April 28, 1908. 

Voted that Mr. Thompson be author- 
ized to expend a sum not exceeding 
$1350 for the purpose of painting the 
iron fence around Soldier’s Field, and 
the steel work under the baseball stands. 

The schedule of the University Golf 
Team was approved, provided, however, 
that the approval of this schedule does 
not include authority to be absent from 
recitations. 

Voted that this Committee postpone 
action on the question of the desirability 
of abolishing intercollegiate contests 
from the date of the final football game 
until the spring recess, until a later meet- 
ing. 





THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


ASSOCIATED CLUBS CONVENTION. 


The Twelfth Annual Meeting of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs was held at 
Philadelphia, May 8 and 9, with an 
attendance of 440 men hailing from 
every part of the United States, three 
delegates coming from Hawaii. Out of 
the 37 constituent clubs now included 
in the membership of the Association, 
28 had representatives present at this 
meeting. Great credit is due the Phil- 
adelphia Club for the splendid manner 
in which this meeting was handled. The 
committee’s plan of holding all meetings 
at the headquarters, the Bellevue- 
Stratford, proved to be a very good 
thing, because all men in attendance 
were constantly mingling. There was a 
general consensus of opinion on the part 
of the visiting delegates that the perfect 
smoothness with which each event was 
carried off and the completeness of the 


entertainment provided, is a lesson for 
the Clubs which are to entertain the 
Association in the future. One or two 
new events were introduced. The 
“Pop” concert which took place on 
Friday afternoon, and the dinner which 
followed the concert and preceded the 
smoker, really resulted in extending the 
smoker from 2 o’clock Friday afternoon 
until 12 o’clock Friday night. No one 
who has ever attended a meeting of this 
Association need be told that genuine 
Harvard enthusiasm reigned supreme 
during these ten hours. 

The arrangement of the men at the 
first two of these events and at the dinner 
Saturday evening in classes proved a 
great success, and the result reminded 
one of the old days at Cambridge when 
class would cheer class, each striving to 
out-do the other. It was certainly bring- 
ing Commencement from Cambridge 
to Philadelphia to have the Class of ’98 
cheering for the Class of ’69, and to have 
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the old fellows of ’57 cheering for the 
young fellows of ’06. 

The business meeting held on Sat- 
urday morning, it is significant to note, 
was altogether the most largely attended 
of any business meeting in the history 
of the organization. The importance of 
the Association in the Harvard world, 
and indeed in the college world in 
general, now that it has come to have 
over 4000 members, has impressed itself 
upon not only the old original workers, 
but also the younger men, in such way 
that they all feel that the Association 
has a real work to do for the old Univer- 
sity we love, and that these meetings 
are equally as important from a stand- 
point of hard work as from a standpoint 
of jollification. 

Through G. B. Leighton, ’88, the 
founder of the Association, the Council 
recommended an amendment to the 
Constitution to be made at the next 
annual meeting, whereby all past pre- 
sidents and secretaries of the Association 
should become ex-officio members of the 
Council. This was thought to be wise 
in that it would keep the old and the 
new in touch. 

The Alumni Association was repre- 
sented by H. L. Clark, ’87, who spoke 
very entertainingly on the excellent work 
being done by that organization. H. M. 
Williams, ’85, spoke for the Class Sec- 
retaries’ Association, and told of the 
work that organization was doing for the 
University. These gentlemen were 
received with much enthusiasm by the 
Associated Harvard Clubs, as all three 
organizations are working for the one 
common end, the keeping of Harvard, 
what she has always been, the great 
national university. 

The most important business that 
came before the Association was sug- 
gested by President Eliot, and consisted 
of two lines of work. The first related to 


the administration of the public schools 
in the different communities represented 
by constituent clubs; particularly to the 
laws under which the schools are ad- 
ministered; the methods of choosing 
officers and teachers; the character of 
the men chosen; the compensation of 
teachers; the number of pupils under 
the care of each teacher; provisions for 
pensions; the attitude of the press; the 
preparation for college by the high 
schools, and suggestions for the better- 
ment of school administration. 

The following constituent clubs 
presented reports: Cincinnati was re- 
presented by E. H. Pendleton, ’82, who 
spoke pointedly on the conditions of the 
schools in his city resulting from an un- 
fortunate political situation which ob- 
tains there. T. C. Howe spoke for 
Indianapolis, and E. M. Grossman 
presented a paper for the St. Louis 
Club. F. B. Brandt read a very enter- 
taining paper for the Philadelphia 
Club, in which he attacked the political 
leaders of Philadelphia for the manner 
in which they interfered with the 
proper administration of the public 
schools. 

Reports from the following Clubs 
were handed in: Kentucky, covering the 
school system of Louisville; Detroit, 
Keene, Minneapolis, St. Paul, and 
Omaha. 

A motion was carried directing the 
President of the Association to appoint 
a committee of three to whom these 
reports should be referred, that com- 
mittee to collect further data and report 
their doings at the annual meeting next 
year. 

The second proposition suggested by 
President Eliot is included in two ques- 
tions: First. Along what lines of de- 
velopment may Harvard work to main- 
tain her now undisputed primacy? 
Second. How keep the appeal for sup- 
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port along broad national lines? The 
meeting voted to direct the President of 
the Association to appoint at once a 
committee of three, whose terms of 
office shall expire in one, two, and three 
years successively, and to appoint one 
member each year hereafter, such com- 
mittee to consider the questions coming 
up under President Eliot’s suggestions 
and report to the Association from year 
to year the work it should take up. 

V. M. Porter, ’92, of St. Louis, re- 
ported that the Committee on Appoint- 
ment of Overseers had decided to make 
no suggestion of names to the Alumni 
Association, as it thought two Western 
men now on the Board sufficiently re- 
presented the West. 

The newly elected officers for next 
year are: Robert J. Cary, 90, of Chicago, 
pres.; Thomas W. Slocum, ’90, of New 
York, vice-pres.; Graham Hunt, ’96, 
of Cincinnati, sec. and treasurer. 

The business session was closed upon 
the receipt of an invitation from the 
Cincinnati Club to hold the meeting of 
1909 at that city. 

The host Club had provided a cruise 
on the Delaware River. So promptly 
at 12.30 o’clock Saturday, nearly 400 
men boarded the boat Burlington and 
after an hour’s cruise landed at Essing- 
ton, where luncheon was served at 
“The Orchards,” the Summer Club- 
house of the Athletic Club of Philadel- 
phia. When the 16-foot Harvard banner 
was raised in front of the clubhouse, a 
deafening cheer for old Harvard went 
up from the 400 lusty throats. After 
luncheon, ball teams were organized and 
old and young alike entered into the 
games with enthusiasm. 

The annual dinner which was served 
in the beautiful banquet hall of the 
Bellevue-Stratford, with its appropriate 
Harvard decorations, the immense Glee 
Club on the stage, 36 eminent Harvard 
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men at the speaker’s table, and 440 less 
eminent, though equally true Harvard 
men, on the main floor, arranged in 
classes, made a sight that no man present 
will ever forget, and made every heart 
bound with genuine pride at the thought 
of claiming Harvard for its own. 

Edgar C. Felton, ’79, president of 
the Harvard Club of Philadelphia, 
introduced Owen Wister, ’82, who with 
exquisite skill and good taste, acted as 
toastmaster. Judge F. C. Lowell, ’76, of 
Boston, spoke to the toast “Harvard,” 
while Dr. H. H. Furness, ’55, who was 
introduced as the “ Nestor” of Harvard, 
gave some most charming reminiscences 
of Harvard in 1854, telling us how such 
men as Phillips Brooks and Major 
Higginson conducted themselves when 
boys. Charles Francis Adams, ’56, 
who has been 24 years on the Board of 
Overseers, referred to the elective system 
at Harvard, which he is known always 
to have opposed. Major Higginson, 
[55], who was introduced as “Bully 
Higg,” a name by which he was known 
by his classmates, spoke, as only he can, 
on the subject “Harvard Honor,” citing 
the lives of many Harvard men who have 
given themselves unselfishly for the 
good of their fellowmen. 

Gov. A. E. Willson, ’69, of Kentucky, 
was most enthusiastically cheered when 
he declared that the spirit of Harvard 
is the spirit of the Nation to-day, the 
spirit which knows no North, no South, 
no East, no West. A. G. Fox, ’69, of 
New York, told us that there were two 
important events connected with the 
history of Philadelphia, the first being the 
meeting of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion for the purpose of framing the 
Constitution of the United States, and 
the second the meeting of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs, which he affirmed was 
the more important. This was en- 
thusiastically received. Pres. H. McK. 
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Landon, ’92, spoke very entertainingly 
on the Associated Harvard Clubs and 
its work; and the newly elected president, 
R. J. Cary, ’90, was very effective in his 
analysis of the real mission of the Asso- 
ciation, most particularly when he re- 
ferred to the organization as a movement 
to develop and unify graduate public 
opinion, which opinion, he declared, 
when born and expressed 700 miles from 
the University, has much greater force 
than when born and expressed at Cam- 
bridge. 

Each speaker was received and dis- 
missed by a rousing “Harvard Three 
Times Three” led by the old warrior, 
Kellogg Fairbank, ’87, of Chicago, and 
the music was provided by the Associa- 
tion Glee Club, led by Elliot Pendleton 
in the “ Pendletonian Style,” which is a 
style, as affirmed by Major Higginson, 
the secret to which no one has the keys 
but Pendleton, himself. The Glee Club, 
from Cambridge, which is a new feature 
of the Association meetings, was very 
well received both at the smoker and the 
dinner. 

On Sunday, May 10, the Philadelphia 
Club, not being satisfied with having 
outdone all previous meetings, took the 
delegation on a special train to Atlantic 
City for the day. Over 200 men availed 
themselves of this opportunity to extend 
the meeting to a three-day session. This 
outing was very enjoyable as a kind of 
after-session to the main event. 

The absence of our beloved President 
Eliot from whom a telegram was received 
at the last moment, stating that on ac- 
count of illness he could not be present, 
was the only shadow that intruded 
itself to mar the completeness of this, 
the Twelfth Annual Meeting of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs. It was 
universally expressed as the opinion of 
the delegates that the wisdom of coming 
East for this meeting was more than 
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justified; that although the Associated 
Harvard Clubs originated in the West 
and was intended for a Western organiz- 
ation, yet it has become completely na- 
tional, and no longer knows any section. 
That the splendid delegations of 100 
from New York, and 60 from Boston 
and of delegations proportionately large 
from all other parts of the country, 
mingled together in the common spirit 
as Harvard patriots at Philadelphia, is 
conclusive evidence of the national 
character of this organization, and 
makes it certain that the meetings may 
safely be held at any place in the civilized 
world where Harvard men assemble. 


Hugh Shepherd, ’98, Sec. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 

A dinner was held at the Fort Orange 
Club of this city Tuesday evening, 
March 3, by the Harvard graduates 
connected with the State Government 
in Albany. The following were present: 
C. H. Keep, 82, T. M. Osborne, ’84, 
members of the Public Service Com- 
mission of the second district, appointed 
by Gov. Hughes; Assemblymen J. L. 
O’Brien,. 96, from Erie County; Au- 
gustus ‘Allen, ’96, from Chautauqua 
County; Artemus Ward, Jr., ’99, from 
New York City; and M. K. Hart, from 
Oneida County; F. H. Simonds, ’00, 
correspondent of the New York Even- 
ing Post, and G. D. Boardman, ’03, 
secretary to Hon. T. M. Osborne. R. H. 
Fuller, ’88, secretary to Gov. Hughes, 
was at the last moment unable to attend. 

Gerald D. Boardman, ’03, Sec. 


ANDOVER. 


The Club held its annual meeting and 
dinner at the Phillips Inn, on Feb. 12. 
At the business meeting the following 
officers were elected: Pres., Rev. Fred- 
erick Palmer, ’69; vice-pres., W. G. 
Goldsmith, ’57; sec. and treas., H. G. 
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Tyer, ’07. The special guest of the Club 
at the dinner was Prof. Bruce Wyman 
of the Law School, who spoke interest- 
ingly about the different activities of the 
University and the opportunities it gave 
those who attend it. 


ARIZONA. 

On Feb. 1, a small delegation from 
our club gathered on the platform at 
Tucson, to cheer Dean Briggs on his 
Western trip. When the train stopped, 
the delegation climbed aboard and 
roused a sleepy porter, who, in spite of a 
telegram and careful questioning, “Show 
us to Dean Briggs, a tall, gentle gentle- 
man, to give us a breath of the New 
England atmosphere,” denied him, say- 
ing, “I know not the man.” Then the 
delegation searched the darkened sleeper, 
walking back and forth and whispering, 
and got off at length, as the Overland 
started on. Outside they looked at one 
another in the gray dawn, and sorrow- 
fully dispersed. From Cambridge ten 
days later the Secretary received the 
Dean’s letter, by which he learned that 
the Dean had not only been in the train, 
but that the delegation had passed and 
re-passed him, so close that they could 
have touched his sleeping person. 

J. H. Page, s ’00, has been appointed 
by Pres. Roosevelt, Secretary of Ari- 
zona, with office in Phoenix. The posi- 
tion is an exceedingly honorable and re- 
sponsible one, in administrative import- 
ance standing next to that of governor. 
It comes, as well, in the way of promo- 
tion. In 1903 Page was elected to the 
upper house of the Legislature, and was 
later appointed territorial auditor, and 
bank comptroller. He has continued in 
public office since, his secretaryship 
dating from April 1. 

Pres. Roosevelt has also appointed 
G. D. Christy, 1 ’00, assistant federal 
district attorney. The work includes 
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prosecutions over the whole of the north- 
ern part of the territory. 

S. C. Newsom, ’95, for some years 
professor in the University of Arizona, 
at Tucson, has undertaken the work of 
superintending the public schools of the 
city of Tucson. The appointment is 
effective June 1. 

Guy L. Jones, ’08, Sec. 


BERLIN. 


The permanent address of the Har- 
vard Club of Berlin is care of Dresdner 
Bank, Berlin. As letters to the Harvard 
Club at that address will be always im- 
mediately forwarded to the Secretary, 
any Harvard man can come in direct 
touch with the Harvard Club as soon as 
he gets to Berlin. At present the Club 
has no permanent quarters. Every 
month there is a meeting and supper, 
and so far they have been very success- 
ful. The object of the Club can only be 
fully realized if every Harvard man in 
Berlin or intending to come to Berlin 
will put himself in communication with 


the Club. A. W. Locke, ’05, Sec. 


BOSTON. 


55 members of the Club, headed by 
Pres. H. L. Higginson, attended the 
celebration of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs at Philadelphia May 8, 9, 10. 
The trip was a grand success in every 
way. 

The Harvard Club of Boston has now 
about 700 members and many are being 
proposed every day. There is at present 
no limit to the membership. The more 
we have, the better we shall be able to 
carry out our work. Those who wish 
to join should be regularly proposed and 
seconded by a member of the Club on a 
blank form to be obtained of the Secre- 
tary at his office, 112 Water St., Room 
601, Boston. 

A. J. Garceau, ’91, Sec. 
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CLASS SECRETARIES ASSOCIATION. 


Secretaries are reminded that they 
may obtain application blanks for Class 
Day tickets at the office of the Alumni 
Association, 50 State St., Boston. It is 
desired that as far as possible these 
blanks be sent out by Secretaries with 
the usual announcements they propose 
to make to the members of their classes 
concerning the Commencement period, 
so that graduates may make application 
in this way to the Class Day Committee. 
This method will, it is hoped, make the 
public sales much more agreeable than 
formerly. 

A. J. Garceau, ’91, Sec. 


CONNECTICUT, 


Last December, 18 Connecticut Har- 
vard men, representing 9 towns and 
cities, met in Hartford and voted to take 
steps to form a club in that state. A 
committee consisting of J. C. Brinsmade, 
74, of Washington; Prof. F. W. Nicol- 
son, 87, of Middletown; E. A. Harri- 
man, ’88, and Rev. J. DeW. Perry, ’92, 
of New Haven; F. B. Williams, ’88, and 
C. C. Hyde, ’92, of Hartford; Rev. L. F. 
Berry, 92, of Stamford; and Pres. R. W. 
Stimson, ’95, of Storrs, was appointed 
to organize the club and arrange for a 
dinner. 

In response to circular letters sent out 
143 men enrolled themselves as members 
of the club, and over 50 of these were 
at the dinner on Feb. 21, at the New 
Haven House, New Haven, — just 
across the street from Yale University 

J. DeW. Perry, of New Haven, was 
toastmaster; the music was under the 
direction of L. F. Berry, of Stamford. 
Lieut. Gov. E. J. Lake, ’92, of Hartford, 
responded to “The State of Connecti- 
cut”; C. H. Beckwith, ’94, of Springfield, 
responded to “The Connecticut Valley 
Harvard Club,” of which he was the 
president. A. P. Stokes, Jr., Secretary 
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of Yale University, spoke of the many 
traditions and ideals that Harvard and 
Yale have in common. President Eliot 
made the principal address. 

At the business meeting a constitution 
was adopted and the following officers 
were chosen: Pres., E. A. Harriman, ’88, 
of New Haven; vice-presidents: Dr. S. M. 
Garlick, m ’77, of Bridgeport, Lieut.- 
Gov. E. J. Lake, 92, of Hartford, and 
Rev. H. H. D. Sterrett, ’99, of New 
Haven; secretary and treasurer, C. C. 
Hyde, ’92, of Hartford. The next annual 
dinner will probably be in Hartford. 


DAYTON, 0. 

The Harvard Club of Dayton was 
formally organized at a meeting at the 
Dayton Club on Feb. 29. The following 
officers were elected: Pres., J. B. Hay- 
ward, ’97; vice-pres., J. G. Patterson, 
’03; sec. and treas., D. H. Morris, ’97. A 
constitution was adopted and signed by 
those present, including, in addition to 
the above, C. F. R. Hochdorfer, p ’88; 
Holmes Whitmore, ’95; R. E. Kline, ’93; 
J.B. Coolidge, 08; and J. E. Hooper, ’08. 
Others have signified their intention to 
join and the Club expects to start with 
about 20 charter members. Committees 
were appointed to prepare for the visit 
of President and Mrs. Eliot on April 23. 


FALL RIVER. 


The 21st annual dinner of the Club 
was held at the Quequechan Club on 
Feb. 20. More than 60 men were present. 
Dr. H. G. Wilbur, ’86, president of the 
Club, was toastmaster. The others at 
the head table were Prof. W. C. Sabine, 
Dean of the Scientific School; Hon. L. A. 
Frothingham, ’93, of the Board of Over- 
seers; A. D. Hill, 7°94, of Boston; Hon. 
J. M. Morton, / ’61, Justice of the Mass. 
Supreme Court; Hon. J. M. Swift, 
District Attorney of Bristol County; Dr. 
J. B. Blake, ’87; J. M. Morton, Jr., 
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’91, Police Commissioner of Fall River; 
and E. A. Thurston, president of the 
Sons of Brown University of Fall River. 

Pres. Wilbur introduced J. M. Mor- 
ton, Jr., who presented to Dr. S. M. 
Gordon, ’85, the chorister, a gold-lined 
silver loving-cup, as a mark of the esteem 
in which he is held by the members of 
the Club. Dr. Gordon has been chorister 
of the Club since its organization in 
1887, and during these years has given a 
great deal of hard and conscientious 
work for the benefit of the Club. Dr. 
Gordon, in acknowledgment, made a 
most happy speech of acceptance. The 
cup bears on one side the inscription: 
“ Harvard Club of Fall River to Samuel 
M. Gordon, M.D., Chorister 1887-19—. 
A loving tribute to efficient service. 
Feb. 20, 1908.” 

Letters of regret were read from Mil- 
ton Reed, ’68, who is in Egypt; from 
Waldo Reed, who is in Florida; from 
Hon. James F. Jackson, ’73, and P. D. 
Haughton, ’99. The other speakers 
were: R. P. Borden, Dr. Michael Cum- 
mings, Dr. G. L. Richards, and Win- 
ward Prescott, 09, president of the 
Fall River Club of Harvard, an organ- 
ization of the Fall River men who are 
now in the University. The singing, 
under the direction of Dr. Gordon, was 
one of the features of the evening; E. B. 
Remington, R. W. Thurston and Dr. 
M. B. Swift sang solos. 


HAWAII. 

A. F. Griffiths, ’99, has been reélected 
to a second annual term as president of 
the Civic Federation of Honolulu. R. 
B. Anderson, 1 ’03, and C. H. Olson, 
1 ’04, have been elected to membership 
in the executive committee, of 15, of 
the same organization. S. M. Ballou, 
93, succeeds A. S. Hartwell, 58, as 
president of the University Club of 
Honolulu. Dr. W. R. Brinckerhoff, ’97, 
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is chairman of the executive committee 
of the Hawaiian Branch of the National 
Red Cross Society. 

R. S. Hosmer, a ’94, Sec. 


KEENE. 


The club dined and enjoyed a smoke 
talk, at the casino of Mrs. Batchelder, 
on April 24. The arrangements were in 
charge of R. E. Faulkner, ’90. 

In the absence of President H. S. 
Mackintosh, ’60, Rev. J. L. Seward, 
’68, was chosen chairman for the even- 
ing. 

At the request of Pres. Mackintosh, 
the chairman, Mr. Seward, gave a few 
of the recently discovered facts in the 
life of John Harvard, and an account of 
the Harvard dinner, last November, in 
Memorial Hall. There were informal 
remarks by others who were present. 

Owing to the fact that most of the 
members of the Keene Club had joined 
the newly formed New Hampshire 
Harvard Club, which had joined the 
Associated Clubs, the Keene Club voted 
to withdraw from the Associated Har- 
vard Clubs. 

There were eight members and one 
invited guest present. 

Bertram Ellis, ’84, Sec. 


LOUISIANA. 


The 17th annual dinner of the Har- 
vard Club was given Feb. 6 at the Louisi- 
ana Restaurant in honor of Dean L. B. R. 
Briggs. The dinner was a delightful 
one and a great success. There were 
present 26 men: Col. Thomas D. Boyd, 
president of the Louisiana State Univer- 
sity; Dr. E. B. Craighead, president of 
Tulane University; and President B. V. 
Dixon of Newcomb College, were the 
guests. Major B. M. Harrod, president 
of the Club and one of its organizers, 
acting as toastmaster, occupied the chair 
at the head of the table, with Dean Briggs 
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on one side of him and Dr. Craighead on 
the other. Those present were: Dr. S. E. 
Chaillé, R. B. Montgomery, F. S. Weis, 
C. L. Wells, M. A. Aldrich, Carleton 
Hunt, Chapman Hyams, Jr., E. C. 
Palmer, E. C. Moore, L. W. Moore, S. E. 
Beer, William Stauffer, Walter Denégre, 
E. L. Weil, S. 1. Hyman, B. M. Harrod, 
I. I. Lemann, E. S. Hatch, A. L. Derby, 
S. W. Stern, M. F. Lemann, J. C. Rans- 
meier, Armour Caldwell, Herbert W. 
Kaiser, Edgar Stern and J. Lemann. 

Major B. M. Harrod, of the Class of 
’56, spoke very feelingly of his affection 
for and interest in the University. He 
then introduced Dean Briggs, who was 
unusually happy and entertaining in his 
address. In closing he said: “‘ Harvard 
is-an inspiration. Harvard represents 
sound learning, responsible freedom, 
quiet services and devoted services, and 
fearless truth.” 

Dr. Craighead of Tulane spoke upon 
the friendly relationship that existed be- 
tween Harvard and Tulane. He said 
that some of the strongest supporters of 
Tulane in this section are Harvard men. 
In speaking of Harvard men in general, 
Dr. Craighead said that “Harvard men 
stand for whatever is good wherever 
they go.” 

Dr. Dixon of Newcomb also added a 
few words of praise to what had already 
been said. ‘‘We rejoice in Harvard’s 
greatness because it is distinctly of 
American growth and is doing unique 
work.” In commenting upon the rela- 
tion in general of women to higher edu- 
cation, Dr. Dixon called attention to the 
fact that no Newcomb graduate had yet 
reached the age of thirty-five, yet about 
6270 of them are married. 

Mr. Carleton Hunt, Harvard °56, 
thanked the guests of the evening for 
their presence. He spoke most interest- 
ingly of the days over fifty years ago 
when he was at college. 
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The committee in charge of the din- 
ner was the officers of the Club: Major 
B. M. Harrod, pres.; Carleton Hunt, 
first vice-pres.; E. C. Palmer, second 
vice-pres.; R. B. Montgomery, sec.; 
Monte Lemann, Prof. M. A. Aldrich, 
and Fred Weis. 

R. B. Montgomery, ’90, Sec. 


MARYLAND. 


The 26th annual dinner of the Club 
was held at the Hotel Stafford, Baltimore, 
on March 5. Prof. J. H. Ropes, ’89, 
represented the University and told 
what is going on in Cambridge. C. T. 
Bond, ’94, president of the Club, and 
Prof. Kirby Smith, of Johns Hopkins 
University, also spoke. 


MICHIGAN. 


The Club held its annual spring din- 
ner at the Fellowcraft Club, Detroit, 
April 18. 30 members were present 
and good fellowship and enthusiasm 
prevailed. The Club was very fortunate 
in having two exceptionally delightful 
guests in Dean W. C. Sabine and Dr. 
H. C. Ernst, the former coming on pur- 
pose to be our guest and the latter hap- 
pening to be where we could get our 
hands on him. Dean Sabine told of the 
plans for the Graduate School of Ap- 
plied Sciences and of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration, 
while Dr. Ernst told us of conditions at 
the Medical School. 

This seems a proper place to tell the 
administration how much the visit of 
those active in the work of the University 
is appreciated. While the results may 
not be susceptible of accurate tangible 
measurement, nevertheless it is the 
consensus of opinion among us that they 
do a vast deal of good. The glimpse one 
gets of the immensity of the field of the 
University’s activities and the enthusi- 
asm and self-sacrifice of those engaged 
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in the work, makes one fonder than ever 
of one’s Alma Mater. It is a continua- 
tion of the liberal education begun at 
Cambridge. 

There were no set speeches, except 
by the guests of the evening, but a loving 
cup was passed round which gave every- 
body an opportunity to reminisce or to 
propose a toast. It was delightfully in- 
formal and Old Eli did not escape the 
usual toast. 

It was decided to send to the meeting 
of the Associated Harvard Clubs a report 
on the educational system in vogue in 
Michigan. This is in compliance with 
the suggestion of President Eliot. 


D. W. Duffield, ’93, Sec. 


MILWAUKEE. 


The annual dinner was held on 
March 7, 1908, in the Red Room of the 
Hotel Pfister. The guest of honor at the 
dinner was Edwin H. Abbot, of Cam- 
bridge, the founder of the Milwaukee 
Harvard Club. Mr. Abbot came out 
purposely to attend the dinner, and 
spoke entertainingly of the early days of 
the Milwaukee Harvard Club, when the 
meetings and dinners were held at his 
home in this city, and were attended by 
only four or five men. He expressed 
himself as greatly gratified at the pro- 
gress of the Club, and to see before him 
49 Harvard graduates. 

Dr. A. T. Holbrook presided as toast- 
master, and the following responded to 
toasts: F. C. Thwaits, 93, recently ap- 
pointed Regent of the University of 
Wisconsin; Dean C. R. Bardeen, of the 
University of Wisconsin Medical School; 
Dean H.S. Richards, of the University of 
Wisconsin Law School; M. D. Follans- 
bee; H. A. DeWindt, K. Wood, and 
Robert Cary, representing the Chicago 
Harvard Club; F. J. Carr, representing 
the Harvard Club of Minnesota; and 
Nathan Pereles, Jr., who spoke as the 


most recent graduate. Vocal music was 
furnished by F. H. Gade of Chicago, 
and C. R. Falk. 

The dinner was preceded by the 
annual business meeting, at which the 
following officers were elected: Dr. 
William Thorndike, pres.; W. K. Flint, 
vice-pres.; H. B. Wells, sec.-treas.; 
W. H. Cameron and F. T. Boesel, mem- 
bers of the executive committee. Two 
new members were elected: Rabbi 
Samuel Hirshberg, and A. R. Burrill. 

The Milwaukee members present 
were: F. T. Boesel, W. H. Cameron, 
W. K. Flint, Charles Friend, Dr. G. A. 
Harlow, R. G. Kellogg, J. W. Mariner, 
H. J. Schlesinger, F. C. Thwaits, Dr. 
William Thorndike, G. A. Chamber- 
lain, J. K. Ilsley, Elliot Bright, Nathan 
Pereles, Jr., C. R. Falk, S. H. Mark- 
ham, the Rev. W. A. Smith, A. H. 
Vogel, H. B. Wells, A. A. Schlesinger, 
Henry Schoelkopf, the Rev. S. P. 
Delany, and E. J. Knapp. Those pre- 
sent from Madison, Wis., were: O. L. 
Keith, E. B. Schlatter, F. O. Reed, C. 
R. Bardeen, H. S. Richards, R. P. 
Ferry, and A. S. Flint. Those present 
from Chicago, IIl., were: F. H. Gade, 
Robert Cary, K. Wood, M. D. Follans- 
bee, H. Gillette, W. A. D. Short and H. 
A. DeWindt. From Cambridge, E. H. 
Abbot. From Hudson, Wis., F. J. Carr. 
From Ironwood, Mich., Pearson Wells. 

The event was the most successful in 
the history of the Milwaukee Harvard 
Club. Frank T. Boesel, Sec. 


MINNESOTA. 

A smoker of the Club was held on 
April 25 at the house of E. B. Young, 
’85, St. Paul, at which there were about 
30 men present. The affair was so ex- 
tremely pleasant that it was informally 
voted to hold another in Minneapolis 
in the near future. 


E. P. Davis, ’99, Sec. 
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NEW ENGLAND FEDERATION. 

The Federation has largely increased 
its membership this past year, including 
now the following 11 clubs: Bangor, 
Boston, Connecticut, Connecticut Val- 
ley, Fall River, Fitchburg, Lawrence, 
Lowell, Maine, Rhode Island, Worces- 
ter. The following officers and commit- 
tees have been chosen: 

Officers: Pres., C. T. Billings, 73 
Mansur St., Lowell; vice-pres., Nathan 
Clifford, Portland, Me.; sec. and treas., 
F. W. Aldred, 295 Westminster St., 
Providence, R. I. Committee on Rela- 
tions with the University: F. W. Aldred, 
chairman; Dr. J. F. Burnham, E. A. 
Harriman. On Relations with Second- 
ary Schools: Joseph Shattuck, Jr., chair- 
man; Nathan Clifford, H. I. Wallace. 
On New Organizations: H. J. Wilbur, 
chairman; John Wilson, C. T. Billings. 
On Nominations for Overseers: S. H. 
Longley, chairman; F. W. Aldred, 
Nathan Clifford. 

At the annual meeting in Boston in 
March, S. H. Longley was elected a 
delegate to the Associated Harvard 
Clubs Council to arrange the terms of 
an alliance. The following associate 
delegates were also appointed to attend 
the annual meeting of the A. H. C. in 
Philadelphia, May 8 and 9: Nathan 
Clifford, F. W. Aldred, E. A. Harri- 
man, G. H. Spalding, J. R. Hamblen, 
John Wilson, R. T. Whitehouse, Dr. 
W. C. Mason, S. W. Thaxter, J. M. 
Glidden. 

The membership of the Federation 
is now over 1000 and rapidly increasing 
with the formation of new clubs and in- 
creased activity on the part of the clubs 
already formed. Its possibilities for use- 
fulness may be more easily imagined 
when it is understood that there are to- 
day in New England several times this 
number of Harvard graduates. 

By encouraging the formation of local 
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Harvard Clubs all over New England 
and thereby bringing Harvard men to- 
gether more frequently, the Federation 
is fostering closer relations between the 
University and alumni. Other activ- 
ities are indicated by the titles of its 
committees. 
F. W. Aldred, ’00, Sec. 

The annual luncheon was held at 
Young’s Hotel, Boston, on March 12. 
Representatives of six clubs were present. 
Prof. Sabine and Mr. E. H. Wells were 
guests of the Federation. The annual 
reports were adopted, and the following 
elected as officers for the ensuing year: 
Pres., C. T. Billings, of Lowell; vice- 
pres., Nathan Clifford, of Portland; 
sec. and treas., F. W. Aldred, of 
Providence. S. H. Longley was elected 
to represent the Federation at the meet- 
ing of the Associated Harvard Clubs in 
Philadelphia in May. 

Mr. Wells and Prof. Sabine suggested 
new lines of work and there was much 
interest in the plans for the future. 

C. T. Billings, Sec. 


NEW YORK CITY. 

The monthly meetings of the Club 
during the last three months have been 
well attended, and the entertainments 
have been of considerable interest. 

In February, A. H. Woods, ’92, 
Fourth Deputy Police Commissioner of 
the City of New York, in charge of the 
detective service, gave an informal and 
a most interesting talk on the police 
department. 

In March, Major Charles Lynch, ’90, 
now connected with the General Staff 
of the U. S. Army in Washington, and 
formerly Military Attaché in Tokyo, 
gave a very interesting talk, illustrated 
with stereopticon views, on the Russo- 
Japanese War in Manchuria. 

On April 18, the Harvard Glee, Man- 
dolin and Banjo Clubs gave their annual 
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concert in Harvard Hall to a most en- 
thusiastic audience of about 400. The 
concert was especially good and is re- 
garded now as an annual event in the 
Club year. 

The Club is preparing for the meeting 
of the Associated Harvard Clubs in 
Philadelphia on May 8 and 9, and it 
is expected that well over 100 men will 
go from New York City. The Boston 
contingent is to join us in New York, and 
we are to proceed together on a special 
train to Philadelphia. This will be the 
first meeting of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs that the New Yorkers, with a few 
exceptions, have attended, and we are 
looking forward to it with great interest. 

At the April meeting of the Club the 
Nominating Committee reported the 
following nominations for the Club year 
beginning in May. 

For pres.: A. G. Fox, 69. For vice- 
pres.: C. G. Kidder, 72. For treas.: 
D. I. Mackie, ’83. For sec.: L. P. 
Marvin, 98. For the Board of Managers: 
Eugene Treadwell, ’72; R. Burnham 
Moffat, ’83; F. C. Huntington, ’87; 
Thomas W. Lamont, ’92; Nicholas 
Biddle, 00. For the Committee on Ad- 
missions : H. A. Curtis, 96; J. H. Iselin, 
96; J. W. Prentiss, 98; H. B. Clark, 
01; Crawford Blagden, ’02; F. D. 
Roosevelt, 04; F. R. Dick, ’07. 

It had been the general hope of the 
Club as expressed by Mr. Fox at the 
March meeting, that J. H. Choate, ’52, 
would continue as president, and it was 
with great regret that the Club learned 
that he would be unable to do so. Mr. 
Fox, who is nominated to succeed Mr. 
Choate, is president of the Harvard 
Alumni Association, and was president 
of the Harvard Club of New York prior 
to the return from England of Mr. 
Choate. 

L. P. Marvin, ’98, Sec. 
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SEATTLE. 


Since the first of the year the Harvard 
Club of Seattle has held three meetings: 
The annual dinner, Feb. 24, a smoker 
April 7, and another smoker May 6. 
All of these meeings have been well 
attended, 35 members being present at 
the dinner, and the attendance at the 
smokers being about 45 and 60 each. 
At the smoker held April 7, the Club 
was the guest of Walter Oakes, the 
president. 

The second smoker was held at the 
University Club. The Club voted to 
invite the Associated Harvard Clubs to 
hold a special meeting in Seattle during 
July or August, 1909, and this invitation 
has been duly communicated to the 
Associated Clubs. The Seattle Club has a 
membership of more than 140 members, 
and is very desirous of entertaining the 
members of the associated organizations. 

The Club accepted a challenge from 
the Yale Club of Seattle to play the 
annual ball game between the graduates 
of the Universities sometime in June. 
The Harvard men have been victorious 
regularly for some years past, and the 
candidates for the team are practising in 
order that another victory may be added 
to the record this year. Oliver Cutts, 103, 
is captain of the team. 

Samuel Hill, ’79, former Overseer, 
delivered a stereopticon lecture on 
May 13, to the boys of the several high 
schools of the city, in which he de- 
scribed Harvard life and affairs. The 
Club has offered a scholarship of $300 
to be enjoyed by some Seattle or Wash- 
ington boy during his first year’s resid- 
ence at Harvard, the intention being to 
send a new holder of the scholarship to 
Harvard yearly with the hope that the 
person who has enjoyed the scholarship 
will continue his work at Cambridge the 
following years, and that thus a large 
number of Seattle and Washington boys 
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may be sent to Harvard. Mr. Hill’s 
lecture was given under the auspices 
of the Club’s Scholarship Committee, and 
was attended by a large number of high 
school boys. The Scholarship Com- 
mittee consists of O. D. Cutts, 1°03, H. F. 
Blake, ’93, Howard W. Waterman, ’97. 

Among those present at the meetings 
held this year have been the following: 
A. F. Bailey, 01, W. H. Beatty, J ’99, 
H. F. Blake, 93, L. M. Brackett, 1°05, J. 
A. Best, / ‘04, Carl Brill, ’09, R. H. 
Bollard, ’05, O. D. Cutts, /’03, Dr. F. N. 
Chessman, ’00, H. Canfield, 96, F. W. 
Catlett, 94, H. Chapin, ’79, R. Christen- 
son, 02, V. Custis, 01, E. B. Day, ’96, 
E. P. Dearborn, ’98, J. P. Dabney, 2d, 
’05, A. Dickinson, ’94, J. W. Eddy, °95, 
Rev. G. N. Edwards, ’94, R. Eskridge, 
1°95, C. A. Ewald, ’88, H. C. Force, ’01, 
G. Folsom, ’96, Dr. F. J. Fassett, m 06, 
S. E. Goodwin, ’07, P. Gardner, ! °05, 
J.E. Gould, E. B. Herald, ’97, Dr. S. B. 
Hooker, m ’02, W. Hilton, ’95, R. Hay- 
ter, 96, J. W. Hall, ’87, W. V. Hawkins, 
’06, D. Kelleher, ’85, F. S. Kent, 1 ’06, 
Prof. Trevor Kincaid, Gr. ’06, V. J. 
Lamb,’02, Dr. M. A. Lazarus, S. Lowery, 
07, H. Landes, ’92, L. E. Marple, ’91, 
V. H. May, ’96, Walter Oakes, ’87, F. S. 
Palmer, ’86, N. Paschall, ’07, P. L. 
Pratt. / ‘06, F. M. Roberts, Z ’03, J. F. 
Roosevelt, 07, A. J. Russell, 95, A. P. 
Redman, / ’04, G. L. Sawyer, ’98, W. 
Savery, ’99, J. Shippen, ’60, E. O. 
Sisson, M. G. Sturgis, m ’03, G. O. 
Swazey, Frank S. Southard, ’90, L. B. 
Stedman, ’87, D. B. Trefethen, / ’01, 
J. F. Tenney, / 05, E. P. Trott, ’05, 
W. H. Van Nuys, Dr. K..Winslow, ’83, 
R. G. Wright, / 07, G. E. Wright, ’89, 
W. C. Woodward, m ’04, Dr. P. R. 
Waughop, m ’90, H. W. Weitzel, ’05, 
W. H. Wright, 92, Dr. W. T. Wooley, 
m ‘04, W. M. Watson, / ’78, M. H. 
Wildes, 91, B. W. Young, 06, 

D. B. Trejethen, 101, Sec. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


The Harvard Club of Spokane was 
most delightfully entertained on April 11 
by J. D. Sherwood, ’83, at his home on 
Summit Ave. The following were 
present: J. D. Sherwood, ’83; C. F. 
Adams, ’56; Henry Adams, ’58; Judge 
J. Z. Moore, ’68; J. E. Blair; H. M. 
Brooks; W. A. Monten, ’04; S. H. Went- 
worth, /’07; E. R. Crane; A. F. Gooding, 
03; J. H. Lothrop, [’87]; J. O. Bailey, 
05; R. B. Harris, 99; T. B. Higgins, 
[’83]; Dr. J. C. Graves, Jr.; F. W. 
Dewart, ’90. 

Charles Francis Adams gave a very 
interesting talk about the work of 
President Eliot and the interests of 
Harvard University. Toasts were also 
responded to by Messrs. Blair, Monten, 
Crane, Harris, Henry Adams, Lothrop, 
and Sherwood, Mr. Dewart being toast- 
master. Mr. Sherwood was unanimously 
reélected president of the club and Mr. 
Dewart secretary. The former was 
authorized and requested to represent 
the Spokane Club at Cambridge during 
the coming Commencement exercises, 
as he will be there for the 25th anni- 
versary of his class. 

After a fine dinner the evening was 
spent in having a good time. Mr. Sher- 
wood sang with convincing emotion, 
“T Never Drink Behind the Bar,” a song 
of his without which no Spokane Harvard 
dinner is thought to be a success, and 
which would certainly make a hit with 
the anniversary ceremonies of ’83. 

The Club aims to get together a couple 
of times a year. A very pleasant, quiet 
dinner and social evening was had on 
Dec. 13, at the Spokane Country Club. 

The University now holds its exam- 
inations in Spokane; there are three 
young men already who have spoken of 
taking the examinations here this 
spring. 

F. L. Clarke, ’83, has spent the winter 
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with Mrs. Clarke on his yacht cruising 
in the Mediterranean; they were called 
home by cable by the serious illness of 
their son. — W. A. Monten, 04, was 
married last year to Jenny Helena John- 
son, University of Minnesota, '04.— W. 
A. Monten, 04, J. O. Bailey, ’05, and S. 
H. Wentworth, / '07, are practising law 
in Spokane. — E. R. Crane is in charge 
of manual training at the Spokane High 
School. — Judge J. Z. Moore, J. E. Blair, 
H. M. Brooks, R. B. Harris, and F. W. 
Dewart are all practising lawyers in Spo- 
kane. —J. D. Sherwood, ’83, has re- 
turned home to Spokane after spending 
the winter in California looking after his 
large real estate interests there. —J. H. 
Lothrop, [87], is general freight agent 
of the Spokane & Inland Empire Rail- 
road Company. 
F. W. Dewart, ’90, Sec. 


News from 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from 
information furnished by the Class Secre- 
taries, and by the Secretaries of Harvard 
Clubs and Associations, and from other reli- 
able sources. The value of this department 
might be greatly enhanced if Harvard men 
everywhere would contribute to it. Responsi- 
bility for errors should rest with the Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to 
assign recent Harvard men to their proper 
Class; since many who call themselves class- 
mates take their degrees in different years. It 
sometimes happens, therefore, that, in the 
news furnished by the Secretaries, the Class 
rating of the Quinquennial Catalogue is not 
strictly followed. 

*,* Much additional personal news will be 
found in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in 
the Corporation and Overseers’ Records, and 
in the University Notes. 


Senior Alumnus. By the death of 
Charles Henry Parker, ’35, the Rev. 
James I. T. Coolidge, ’38, who was born 
in Boston, Nov. 1, 1817, became the 
Senior Alumnus. The Class of ’38 has 
four other survivors — W. I. Bowditch, 
of Boston; Rev. E. A. Renouf, of Keene, 
N. H.; Dr. H. O. Stone, of Framingham; 
and Dr. J. L. Wellington, of Swansea. 


the Classes. 


Dr. E. E. Hale is the sole survivor of ’89, 
and Dr. W. O. White, of ’40. In less 
than two years the class of the Senior 
Alumnus has dropped from 1828 to 
1838. 


1835. 


The Senior Alumnus of Harvard 
College, Charles Henry Parker, died at 
his home on Chestnut St., Boston, on 
April 9. He was born in Boston, May 2, 
1816. His father, Samuel Dunn Parker, 
H. C. 1799, was district attorney of Bos- 
ton in 1838 and a prominent member 
of the bar. His grandfather, Rt. Rev. 
Samuel Parker, D.D., H. C. 1764, was 
rector of Trinity Church, Boston, and 
was elected Bishop of Massachusetts 
in 1804. His mother was Eliza Mason, 
daughter of Jonathan Mason, a United 
States Senator in 1800 and later a repre- 
sentative in Congress. Mr. Parker was 
educated at the Boston Latin School, en- 
tered Harvard in 1831, and graduated in 
1835. He was a member of the Hasty 
Pudding Club and the Porcellian Club. 
He was elected class secretary at the class 
meeting in March, 1835, and continued to 
hold office till his death. He read law in 
his father’s office, and being admitted to 
the bar in 1838, began the practice of his 
profession in partnership with Thomas 
B. Pope, ’33, which lasted until the year 
1853. Mr. Parker was then elected sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Suffolk Sav- 
ings Bank for Seamen and Others, suc- 
ceeding S. H. Walley, which position 
Mr. Parker held until 1899, when he 
became vice-president. In 1846 he served 
in the Common Council of Boston, re- 
presenting Ward 6. He also was a dele- 
gate to the Whig National Convention 
in Baltimore in 1840, which nominated 
W. H. Harrison for President. Mr. 
Parker was for several years on the 
board of examiners of the accounts of 
Harvard College; he was director in the 
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National Bank of Commerce of Boston, 
of the Columbian National Bank, before 
its consolidation, and was treasurer of 
the Boston Port and Seaman’s Aid So- 
ciety, and treasurer of the Massachusetts 
Bible Society. He also was president 
of the Boston & Roxbury Mill Corpora- 
tion and vice-president of the Home for 
Aged Women. He was for 30 years 
warden and vestryman in Trinity Church, 
Boston. In June, 1853, he married 
Charlotte, daughter of David Greenough. 
She died in January, 1859, leaving a son 
and three daughters. In January, 1864, 
he was married to Laura Walcott Jack- 
son, daughter of John P. and Elizabeth 
W. Jackson of Newark, N. J., by whom 
he had four children. Five of his chil- 
dren survive him. His son, Samuel D., 
was in the Class of 1891 and is now Fire 
Commissioner of Boston; his second son, 
Charles H., Jr., graduated in 1896. — 
The Class of 1835 which became extinct 
at his death, had 57 members. Of these 
the most distinguished was Judge E. R. 
Hoar, Attorney-General of the United 
States, and member of the Joint High 
Commission that negotiated the Treaty 
of Washington in 1871; Edward Lander 
was Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Washington ‘Territory; Amos A. 
Lawrence was treasurer of Harvard 
College, 1857-62; George Bemis, an 
international lawyer of distinction, be- 
queathed to Harvard $50,000 to found in 
the Law School a chair of International 
Law, of which the late E. H. Strobel, ’77, 
was the first incumbent. 


1836. 

Israel Munson Spelman was born in 
Boston, Dee. 30, 1816, and died Aug. 7, 
1907, at Marblehead. He was the son of 
Phineas Spelman and Elizabeth Austin 
Chamberlain. His father was a member 
of the firm of Stanton & Spelman, of 
Boston, engaged in the East India trade 


at 15 Central Wharf. After his father’s 
early death in 1817, his boyhood was 
passed with his mother and sister on 
Columbia St., William St. and Bulfinch 
Place, in Boston. He attended the Bos- 
ton Latin School and the private schools 
of Gideon F. Thayer and F. P. Leverett. 
He entered Harvard College in 1832 
and roomed on Appian Way; he was 
among the first eight of the ® B. K. 
from his Class, and was chosen ®. B. K. 
Marshal in 1835. After his graduation 
in August of the following year, he at 
once took up the study of civil engineer- 
ing and began work in the field under 
James Hayward in laying out a short 
line of railroad near Haverhill, to con- 
nect what was then the Wilmington & 
Andover R. R. with one running to Exe- 
ter, N. H. He continued his studies 
until 1839, when he left the employment 
of the Boston & Maine R. R. to spend 
the next few years with his mother and 
sister at Pomeroy, O., and soon after 
his return abandoned the practice of 
civil engineering. He was married on 
June 4, 1846, to Martha H. Choate of 
Boston, who still survives him. For some 
years after his marriage he lived in West 
Cambridge on the shore of Spy Pond; 
later he removed to Cedar St., Roxbury, 
and in 1856 moved to Cambridge, where 
he continued to reside on Sparks St. until 
the time of his death. In the same year 
that he came to Cambridge he became 
interested in the Boston & Maine R. R. 
and was chosen a director; he acted as 
its president from 1862 to 1865 and 
helped to solve some of the trying ques- 
tions of transportation occasioned by 
the Civil War. He was also actively in- 
terested in the then unsolved problems 
of reorganization which confronted some 
of the Western railroads in the early 
seventies, and for many years as trustee 
for the bondholders of the Sandusky, 
Dayton & Cincinnati R. R. Co., made 
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frequent journeys to Ohio. In 1872 
his office at 31 Milk St. was blown up 
and destroyed to stem the course of the 
great fire in Boston. He was chosen a 
trustee of the Proprietors of the Ceme- 
tery of Mount Auburn in 1874 and in 
the same year became its president; he 
retained an active interest in the cor- 
poration and continued to act as its 
president and trustee until his resigna- 
tion in 1905. For several years in the 
early eighties he took an active part in 
the management of the Cambridge Street 
Railroads, during the time of their con- 
solidations and until their final absorp- 
tion as a part of the Boston system. 
Two daughters and a son, Henry M., 
’84, survived him, and one classmate, 
who has since deceased. 


1845. 
Dr. J. P. Reynotps, Sec., 
416 Marlboro St., Boston. 

Thomas Joseph Davidson, born in 
Ponce, Porto Rico, died there Nov. 9, 
1890. In his later years he married a 
wife of Spanish descent, who bore him 
three children, two girls and a boy. The 
son died at about ten years; the mother 
earlier than her husband. 


1850. 


Joun Nos eg, Sec., 
2 Court House, Boston. 


Dr. Gustavus Hay died at his home, 
in Jamaica Plain, on April 26. He was 
born in Boston, March 8, 1830, the son 
of Joseph and Bathsheba (Whiting) 
Hay. He was educated at Harvard, 
taking his A.B. degree in 1850. He then 
entered the Scientific School, from which 
he graduated in 1853. Afterwards, fixing 
on medicine as his profession, he studied 
at the Medical School, graduated in 
1857, and went to Europe, where he 
studied at Vienna. On his return he 
practised medicine in Boston, and be- 
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came prominent as a specialist in eye 
and ear cases. For some years he was a 
surgeon of the Mass. Charitable Eye and 
Ear Infirmary. He was a fellow of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences; 
and member of the American Ophthal- 
mological and other medical societies. 
He married (1) Maria Crehore, by whom 
he had one son, Gustavus, Jr., ’88; 
after her death, he married, in 1881, (2) 
Miriam Parsons, who bore one son, 
Charles Channing. Owing to ill health, 
Dr. Hay gave up practice several years 
ago and moved from Boston to Jamaica 


Plain. 


1851. 


Pror. H. W. Haynes, Sec., 
239 Beacon St., Boston. 

The alumni of the Medical Depart- 
ment of Tulane University, La., are 
planning to celebrate the anniversary 
of the 50th year of teaching service of 
Dr. Stanford E. Chaillé, professor 
and dean of the Medical Department. 
The exact form which the memorial 
is to take is not as yet definitely deter- 
mined, but it is hoped to establish a 
chair in some department of medicine. 
— William Czar Bradley died at Brat- 
tleboro, Vt., on May 2. 


1853. 
S. S. SHaw, Sec., 
49 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 

President C. W. Eliot is chairman of 
the Cooper Statue Association, which 
has been recently formed to place a 
statue in Cooperstown, N. Y., in mem- 
ory of James Fenimore Cooper. — 
Francis Wales Vaughan died at Capri, 
Italy, on April 2, 1908. He had reached 
Naples from Boston a day or two before, 
expecting to spend several months in 
Europe. He was born in Cambridge, 
June 5, 1833. In College, he was a mem- 
ber of the “Med. Fac.” and other 
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societies. After graduation, he studied 
two years in the Harvard Law School, 
and was admitted to the Suffolk Bar. 
Being invited to become civil assistant to 
Capt. A. A. Humphreys and Lieut. H. L. 
Abbot, U. S. engineers, he assisted them 
in the preparation of their report upon 
the Mississippi River and Delta. When 
the Civil War broke out he continued 
with them as civil assistant upon the 
engineering staff of the Army of the 
Potomac and followed its fortunes during 
the entire war. Returning after the war 
to Cambridge, he accepted the invitation 
of the trustees of the Social Law Library 
to become librarian. He was appointed 
on Jan. 1, 1870, and devoted the rest of 
his life to building up that institution. 
He resigned that post only last February. 
The Social Law Library, which had been 
formed in the days of Chief Justice 
Theophilus Parsons, occupied, in 1870, 
one small room on the top floor of the 
old Court House in Court Sq., and had 
been, for years, under the charge of Mr. 
Boyle, one of the criers in the Supreme 
Judicial Court. Upon the death of Mr. 
Boyle the trustees desired to make the 
library adequate to the needs of the pro- 
fession, and sought the assistance of 
some scholarly lawyer and gentleman to 
codperate with them in building it up. 
The library, soon after Mr. Vaughan’s 
appointment, was removed to the old 
insolvency court room, which occupied 
the south end of the second floor of the old 
Court House, nearest to city hall; and a 
new era began. Under Mr. Vaughan’s 
care, during the past 38 years, the library 
has become one of the best professional 
collections in the United States. When 
the new court house was built, quarters 
which seemed ample were provided for 
it, under his supervision. They seemed 
sufficient, but they are already outgrown. 
Mr. Vaughan never was married. He 
lived at 21 Berkeley St., Cambridge. 
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1854. 
Dr. B. J. Jerrrizs, Acting Sec., 
15 Chestnut St., Boston. 

Amory Thompson Gibbs died at 
Boston, Feb. 26, 1908. He was born in 
Boston, Oct. 17, 1830, eldest son of Ira 
and Susan (Piper) Gibbs. From four 
to 17 years of age he was in the Gram- 
mar, High and Latin schools of Boston. 
He was then assistant in the Clerk’s 
Office of the Police Court. Such a posi- 
tion, as a permanent one, was most re- 
pulsive to him. “A brighter day dawned” 
when at 19 he was fitted for college by 
Rev. E. J. Young, °48, and entered 
Harvard in 1850. He lived in Boston, 
and during his entire four years in col- 
lege walked to and from Cambridge. Of 
the disadvantages of this he was by no 
means ignorant, “a necessary separation 
from the society and familiar intercourse 
of one’s classmates and fellow students.” 
Still it was his “ happy lot to secure many 
pleasant friends at old Harvard.” He 
entered the Law School, Sept. 4, 1854, 
and in 1855 the law office of Hon. P. W. 
Chandler. He was admitted to practice 
in Boston, Feb. 24, 1857, when he com- 
menced business for himself. He was 
with G. S. Hale, ’44, up to 1870. He 
was then appointed assistant secretary 
of Harvard College in place of J. W. 
Harris, deceased. He held this office 
until it was abolished in 1880. For a 
time he was United States weigher and 
gauger, and was clerk of the United 
States Board of Steamboat Inspectors at 
Boston from 1885 to 1889. He married 
at Newport, R. I., June 4, 1856, Miss 
Augusta Hoyt, daughter of Capt. 
Charles A. Hoyt of Augusta, Maine. He 
had three sons and a daughter. — 
Charles Edward Stetson died in Cam- 
bridge, March 22, 1908. He was the son 
of Amos W. and Susanna Curtis Stetson, 
and was born at Braintree, Oct. 1, 1835. 
At ten years of age he was at the Acad- 
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emy at East Braintree, which was sup- 
ported mainly by his father and uncle. 
While there he took up the study of 
French and Latin “as a pleasure, not 
intending to go through college,”’ but he 
was induced to prepare himself and 
came under Mr. Asa Wellington. Oct. 9, 
1850, he entered Phillips Academy at 
Exeter, N. H., being admitted to an 
advanced class, and went to Cambridge 
in Sept., 1851, entering as Sophomore. 
At the commencement of the senior 
year he lost some time from an affection 
of the eyes, which did not however pre- 
vent his graduating seventh in the class 
at the age of 19. He was at once ap- 
pointed a teacher in the High School at 
Charlestown, and fro1a 1860 to 1864 was 
a master there. For one year he was a 
mining superintendent in Colorado. 
From 1866-70 he was Professor of Latin 
at the Hughes High School, Cincinnati, 
O.; 1871-94 Master of the High School 
at Braintree; 1872-1900 he held a special 
grade Boston evening High School cer- 
tificate; and was assistant in the even- 
ing High School, 1880-1903 inclusive. 
In August, 1894, he was granted a High 
School, Class A certificate, and in 
Nov., 1894, was appointed junior- 
master, sixth year, English High School. 
From this position he resigned Feb. 1906, 
with leave of absence on half-pay from 
Sept. 1, 1905. — Thomas Jackson Lo- 
throp died in Brookline, April 23, 1908. 
He was born in 1834 in Taunton, son of 
Cornelius W. and Eleanor Lothrop, 
attended a district school till 1847, then 
entered Bristol Academy in Taunton, 
where he remained till 1850, when he 
entered the Freshman Class at Harvard. 
During sophomore, junior, and senior 
years he taught school “in different dis- 
tricts in Taunton.” On graduation he 
went to Fayal, and for three years was 
tutor in Mr. Francis Dabney’s family. 
He returned and in 1858 was admitted 
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to the Iowa Bar at Lyons, where he set- 
tled in practice. Aug 24, 1858, he mar- 
ried Katherine P. Webster at Medfield. 
He studied law with the Hon. E. H. 
Bennett and was admitted to the Mass. 
Bar Jan., 1859, commencing practice in 
Taunton. He was a partner with Hon. 
John Daggett, Register of Probate and 
Insolvency, till 1862. Then he was ap- 
pointed quartermaster of the 4th Mass. 
Reg., Dec. 6, 1862. In 1864 he was a 
member of the Mass. House of Repre- 
sentatives for the city of Taunton. For 
nine years, 1865-74, he was treasurer of 
Bristol County, and 1868, treasurer of 
Taunton Tack Co. During the Rebel- 
lion, 1861-62, he joined the Taunton 
Light Guard, and with the company 
went into the U. S. Vol. Service and so 
to New Orleans. Was in the Banks 
Expedition, brigade quarter-master and 
port commissary at Brashear City. His 
valuable horse and equipments, given 
him by his Taunton fellow citizens, were 
captured by the rebels under Gen. Dick 
Taylor. He was mustered out Aug. 28, 
1863, and resumed his law practice in 
Taunton. In 1866 he was advised to give 
up a sedentary life and took in conse- 
quence more interest in manufacturing. 
In 1888 for more than a year he went 
to Europe. He was several times a can- 
didate for Governor of Mass. of the 
Prohibition Party. President of the State 
Convention, 1881, and received many 
nominations for state and national offices; 
was vice-pres. of the Woman’s Suffrage 
Ass’n; also vice-pres. of the Mass. Tem- 
perance Alliance; member N. E. Hist. 
Geneal. Soc. and some years treas. of 
the Old Colony Hist. Soc. He was inter- 
ested and active in genealogical matters 
and published a volume on the Nicholas 
White family, 1643-1900. He had three 
sons and two daughters: Arthur P., ’82, 
Thomas M., Inst. Tech., and Harriet 
E., physician. — An important meeting 
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of the Class will be held Commencement 
Day, June 24, at 12.30 p. m., in No. 9 
Matthews, when the luncheon will be 
served. 


1855. 
E. H. Assor, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

Joseph Willard, who died in Boston 
on April 27, was born there Dec. 6, 1834. 
He was the son of Joseph (Harv., 1816) 
and Susanna Hinckling (Lewis) Willard. 
His family has been represented at Har- 
vard for six generations, in direct de- 
scent from father to son. This is be- 
lieved to be the only instance of such 
unbroken record of direct descent, as, in 
the six generations of Saltonstalls, the 
line was, it is stated, broken by an uncle. 
Major Simon Willard, the earliest New 
England ancestor, led, about 1638, a 
hardy band of Puritans from Kent, in 
England, and finally planted the little 
town of Lancaster upon the Indian 
frontier, in Massachusetts. Samuel Wil- 
lard, Vice-President (1700-07), and 
Joseph Willard, President (1781-1804) 
of Harvard College, were among Joseph’s 
ancestors. Major Sidney Willard, °52, 
of the 35th Mass. Volunteers, who died 
on Dec. 14, 1862, of a wound received in 
the battle of Fredericksburg, in the 
Civil War, was his elder brother. Joseph 
entered the Boston Latin School, in 
1845, and Harvard College in 1851. He 
received his A.B. in 1855. He was for 
three months principal of the Derby 
Academy, in Hingham, but in Decem- 
ber, 1855, joined Rev. S. R. Calthrop, 
a noted English teacher, in a private 
school at Bridgeport, Conn. Returning 
to Cambridge in December, 1856, he 
began his professional studies in the 
Law School, and in 1858 took his LL.B. 
During the next five years, he was em- 
ployed in private teaching and in assist- 
ing some of the law professors in the 
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preparation of law books. In 1862, he 
entered the law office of Hon. George S. 
Hillard, °28, in Boston, and on Jan. 29, 
1863, was admitted to the Suffolk Bar, 
and became Mr. Hillard’s partner. He 
acted for about two years as successor 
to his father, who had long been clerk 
of the Court of Common Pleas, and 
afterwards of the Superior Court, pre- 
ceding Joseph A. Willard, a cousin who 
held that office so many years. In May, 
1865, Joseph resumed the active practice 
of law, and continued it without inter- 
ruption until his last illness obliged him 
to give up business cares only a few 
weeks before his death. The line of his 
family on the College books ends with 
Joseph Willard. His brother, Major 
Sidney, had no children. His brother, 
Dr. Robert, 60, who died in 1892, left 
only a daughter. Joseph was never 
married, and his unmarried sister alone 
survives. This brief record of facts is 
quite insufficient to mark his place at the 
bar and in the community. He was one 
of the few lawyers who maintained at 
the present day the ancient reputation 
of the profession for learning and intel- 
lectual pursuits. He was not only a 
scholar, whose classical tastes were early 
developed and grew with years, but 
he acquired, by way of recreation, an 
extensive knowledge of Oriental and 
Slavic languages. Indeed, his attain- 
ments in this direction were so extensive 
and varied that he became an authority, 
and was frequently applied to by li- 
brarians and others for aid. He loved 
literature for itself and its own delight. 
He was, probably, the only member of 
our class who amused himself with 
reading Sanskrit. At the bar, his trained 
habits of mind and extreme accuracy 
made him a favorite referee and arbi- 
trator in litigations. His quick sense of 
wit and humor gave to his familiar talk 
the rare literary flavor of a bygone day. 
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He lived among his books, and made 
them friends and companions in a way 
which few men do in this commercial 
age. The charm of his conversation, and 
his strong affections, rendered his friend- 
ship a great privilege. Having neither 
wife nor child, his relations with his 
classmates were of the closest. He was 
one of three, who, nearly 20 years ago, 
took the lead in starting the bi-monthly 
class meetings which the Class of 1855 
has ever since kept up. These meetings 
have been held regularly on Saturday af- 
ternoons, and have transformed the class 
into a most delightful social club, whose 
meetings are the more prized as the num- 
ber which attends them grows gradually 
less. Willard used at each meeting to 
take the signatures of all those who were 
present, and his own name is under- 
stood to be on every sheet. Although the 
homes of the 32 surviving members are 
scattered over the country from Maine to 
Texas and California, 12 of them met at 
his funeral to pay the last tribute of 
honor and affection they could render to 
Joseph Willard. —r. H. A. 


1856. 


Pror. JEREMIAH SMITH, Sec., 
4 Berkeley St., Cambridge. 

Daniel Angell Gleason died in West 
Medford, on Feb. 16, 1908. He was 
born in Worcester, May 9, 1836; the son 
of John Fiske and Maria (Tourtellotte) 
Gleason. He prepared at the Worcester 
High School. After spending one term 
at Yale, he joined the Harvard Class of 
1856 at the beginning of the second term 
of the freshman year. He attained 
excellent rank as a scholar, having an 
oration at Commencement. From 1856 
to 1859 he taught as a family tutor in 
Meadville, Pa. He entered the Harvard 
Law School in 1859, received the degree 
of LL.B. in 1860, was admitted to the 
Suffolk Bar in 1861 and began practice 
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in Boston. In his earlier years at the 
bar, he served as an assistant to the at- 
torney-general of Massachusetts: and 
also edited new editions of Bouvier’s 
“Law Dictionary,” Bouvier’s “Insti- 
tutes,” and “ Phillips on Insurance.” In 
1864 he drafted a new law for taxing 
corporations; and was appointed the 
first commissioner under this law, serv- 
ing from 1864 to 1880. He was also 
commissioner of corporations from 1870 
to 1880. In 1881 he was elected by the 
people treasurer and_ receiver-general 
of the Commonwealth, and was re- 
elected for the four succeeding years; 
serving as long as the State Constitution 
allowed. From 1866 to 1887 he drafted 
many important statutes. In 1887 he 
became treasurer of the Fitchburg R. R. 
Co.; and held the position until his 
death. His conduct of the important 
public and corporate trusts committed 
to his care was a model for his successors. 
He was a member of the school commit- 
tee of Medford twenty-one years, serving 
for eighteen years as chairman. In 1886 
a new school-house was named in his 
honor, the Gleason School. He was for 
some time chairman of the Medford 
Water Board; and president of the trus- 
tees of the Medford Savings Bank. He 
was also a member of the Union Club of 
Boston. He was chairman of the class 
meeting held in the second term of the 
senior year; and was elected a member 
of the class committee. Upon the death 
of Burrage, in 1901, he was chosen class 
secretary; and, despite ill health, ren- 
dered good service; especially in ar- 
ranging for the semi-centennial reunion 
in 1906, and in editing the elaborate class 
report issued in that year. In conse- 
quence of increasing infirmity, he re- 
signed the secretaryship in July, 1907. 
He was the last survivor of the originally 
elected class committee. Several years 
ago his eyesight began to fail, and at the 
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last he was practically blind. The de- 
fective eyesight was accompanied by a 
gradual failure of the physical system; 
but his strong mental powers remained 
unimpaired. He was married, Jan. 7, 
1863, to Anne Louisa Hall, who, with 
five children, survives him. Two sons 
are graduates of Harvard: Sidney, ’88; 
and Charles Bemis, ’94. — Richard 
Harding Weld died in Boston, March 30, 
1908. He was the son of Aaron Davis 
and Abby (Harding) Weld, and was 
born at Roxbury, Oct. 22, 1835. He 
prepared at the Boston Latin School. 
At the Latin School he received a Frank- 
lin medal, and in college he attained 
Phi Beta Kappa rank. He was one of the 
marshals on Class Day. He served in 
the Civil War as captain in the 44th 
Mass. Volunteers. With the exception 
of his military service, his whole life 
after graduation was spent in mercantile 
pursuits. His business career was pro- 
sperous, as he well deserved it should be. 
He was a partner with his brother, A. 
D. Weld, Jr. (H. U. 1853), under the 
style of Aaron D. Weld’s Sons. The 
firm carried on a general export and 
import business with Russia, and was 
agent for hemp and sugar houses of 
Manila. He was a director in various 
corporations; and was a member of the 
Union, Athletic, and Country Clubs. 
He was married July 3, 1866, to Laura 
Townsend Winsor, who survives him 
with two sons: Richard Harding Weld, 
Jr., 90, and Alfred Winsor Weld, ’91. — 
A gold loving-cup has been presented to 
Hon. Carleton Hunt by members of the 
Louisiana Bar; the occasion being the 
50th anniversary of his admission to 
practice. In addition to his extensive 
labors as a practitioner, Mr. Hunt served 
for years 2s professor and dean of the 
Law School of Louisiana (now Tulane) 
University. In 1879 he was tendered, 
but declined, an appointment to the Su- 
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preme Court of Louisiana. He was one 
of the founders of the American Bar As- 
sociation. 


1857. 
Dr. F. H. Brown, Sec., 
28 State St., Boston. 

Edmund Rowland was born at Spring- 
field, May 24, 1835. His family was of 
Welsh origin, and embraced on his 
father’s side a line of Presbyterian cler- 
gymen in Connecticut; on his mother’s 
side he was descended from Dr. Joshua 
Frost, H. C. 1793. He left college on 
account of ill health about the middle of 
the sophomore year. He was graduated 
from Trinity College in 1857 and re- 
ceived the degree of A.M. in 1860; 
Kenyon College gave him that of D.D. 
in 1882. He studied theology under 
Bishop Williams in the Berkeley Divin- 
ity School. He officiated as the minister 
in charge of the American Church in 
Rome, returning to assume the rector- 
ship of Bethesda Church, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y.; in 1864 he became rector 
of St. James’s Church in Goshen, N. Y.; 
in 1869 of Graal Church, New Bed- 
ford, and in 1884 of St. John’s Church, 
Waterbury, Conn., remaining in active 
service there till his retirement in 1901; 
from that time he was rector emeritus 
till his death on March 22 last. A man 
of unusual literary ability, he wrote 
many ‘essays and many sermons ex- 
pressing vigorous power and ripe scholar- 
ship. He was considered by those who 
knew him as a splendid type of the 
clergyman of the old school, combining 
the elements of both the scholar and the 
Christian gentleman. — Franklin Haven, 
the son of Franklin and S. A. (Curtis) 
Haven, was born in Boston, Oct. 11, 
1836. He was a pupil of the Boston Latin 
School under Francis Gardner. He was 
graduated with the class and then spent 
some time abroad with Sowdon. On his 
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return home he began the study of law. 
At the outbreak of the war he was com- 
missioned captain and aide-de-camp on 
the staff of Maj.-Gen. McDowell and 
later served as his lieutenant-colonel in 
the Second California Cavalry up to 
April 12, 1865, when he resigned. He 
opened a law office on Court St. with 
Lewis Stackpole and was aide on the 
staff of Governor Bullock. In 1868 he 
was appointed United States Assistant 
Treasurer at Boston. In 1884 he be- 
came actuary of the New England Trust 
Co. In 1883 he was elected vice-presi- 
dent of that company; vice-president of 
the Massachusetts Hospital Life Insur- 
ance Co.; treasurer of the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital; a director of the 
Bay State Trust Co. and of the Guar- 
antee Co. of North America. His wife, 
who survives him, was Mrs. Florence 
Davis, and she still remains in their 
house on Beacon St. 


1858. 
S. H. Wittrams, Sec., 
50 State St., Boston. 

The Class will celebrate its semi-cen- 
tennial by a reception in Phillips Brooks 
House on Commencement and by a 
dinner. — Dr. H. P. Walcott, chairman 
of the Mass. State Board of Health, has 
been retlected president of the National 
Association of Hygiene. — Among the 
members of °58 were B. L. Cilley, of 
Phillips Exeter Academy, and Dr. J. L. 
Cilley; Dr. R. T. Edes, professor in the 
Harvard Medical School; Rev. H. W. 
Foote, minister of King’s Chapel, Bos- 
ton; A. S. Hartwell, Chief Justice and 
Attorney-General of the Hawaiian Is- 
lands; G. A. Wentworth, acting princi- 
pal of Phillips Exeter Academy; Samuel 
Pasco, U. S. senator and member of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission; F. G. 
Brombaugh, member of Congress; Rev. 
E. G. Porter, antiquary and historian ; 
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G. W. C. Noble, Overseer, and head of 
Noble’s School, Boston; Winslow War- 
ren, Overseer, collector of Boston, and 
publicist; Dr. H. P. Walcott, Overseer 
and Fellow of Harvard and acting presi- 
dent; and Henry Adams, historian. 


1859. 
Pror. C. J. Wuirte, Sec., 
5 Prescott Hall, Cambridge. 

Albert Stickney, a resident of New 
York City, died in Greenwich, Conn., 
May 4, 1908. He was born in Boston, 
Feb. 1, 1839, the son of William and 
Lucy (Burgess) Stickney. He finished his 
preparation for college in the Cambridge 
High School. After graduation, he 
taught school for a few months, and then 
entered the law office of Sohier & Dexter, 
Boston. He took the degree of LL.B. 
in the Harvard Law School in 1862. He 
was commissioned captain in the 47th 
Mass. V. M., in Sept., 1862, and lieu- 
tenant-colonel a year later. In June, 
1863, he was appointed acting inspector- 
general on the staff of Brig. Gen. W. H. 
Emory, Department of the Gulf. Was 
commissioned colonel in the 11th U. S. 
Colored Troops, but illness intervened 
and he was mustered out Sept. 1, 1863. 
Was admitted to the New York Bar in 
1864, and remained in practice in New 
York City as long as he lived. He took a 
leading part in 1870-72 in the breaking- 
up of the “Tweed Ring,” and in the 
impeachment of Judges Barnard and 
McCann. He wrote “A True Republic,” 
“The Lawyer and His Clients,” “* Dem- 
ocratic Government,” “The Political 
Problem,” ‘The Transvaal Outlook,” 
“Organized Democracy.” Sept. 21, 
1868, he married Elizabeth Hart Weston, 
of New York. Mrs. Stickney is living, 
and also three children: Mrs. Sergeant 
Kendall, Albert, 97, and William, 1900. 
The eldest child, Weston, ’91, died in 
1898. 


or 
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1860. 
Dr. S. W. Driver, Sec., 
5 Farwell Pl., Cambridge. 

Horace Howland died in New York 
City on March 31, aged 69. He was born 
in Charleston, S. C., son of Benjamin J. 
Howland, philanthropist. After grad- 
uating with the Class of 1860, he took 
up journalism, was a representative of 
the Associated Press, and subsequently 
musical critic for the New York Times 
and World. He was one of the first mem- 
bers of the Union League Club of New 
York City, and founded and was presi- 
dent of the Mendelssohn Glee Club. He 
was also president of the board of edu- 
cation at Orville, N. J. The last years of 
his life he lived at Hohokus, N. J. He 
leaves a widow, a son, Francis H. How- 
land, and a daughter. 


1862. 
C. E. Grinne.t, Sec., 
30 Court St., Boston. 

Dr. Charles Follen Folsom died at a 
hospital in New York City, shortly after 
his return from Europe, on Aug. 20, 
1907. He was born at Haverhill, April 3, 
1842, the son of Nathaniel S. and Ann 
Wendell (Penhallow) Folsom. After 
graduating at Harvard he was with the 
Freedman’s Bureau in the South, 
1862-65. Returning to Massachusetts 
he studied medicine, took his degree at 
the Harvard Medical School, in 1870; 
subsequently he was a student at Vienna 
and Berlin, 1873-74, and at Munich, 
1879. 1877-82, he was lecturer on 
hygiene at Harvard; 1879-88, lecturer 
and asst. professor on mental diseases. 
He practised in Boston, and won the 
reputation of being one of the foremost 
of American alienists. At various times 
he was visiting and consulting physician 
at the Boston City Hospital; member 
of the Mass. Medical Society, of the 
Boston Natural History Society, of the 
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American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
and other learned bodies. He was the 
author of reports, essays, and editorials 
on medicine and hygiene. 1891-1903 
he was a Harvard Overseer. To Vol. I, 
No. 1, of the Graduates’ Magazine he 
contributed a sketch of Dr. H. I. Bow- 
ditch, ’28. He married at Middleboro 
on May 12, 1886, Martha Tucker Wash- 
burn. — Frederic Wolters Huidekoper 
died at Washington, D. C., April 29, 
1908. He was born at Meadville, Pa., 
Sept. 12, 1840, the son of Edgar and 
Frances (Shippen) Huidekoper. After 
graduating from Harvard he was cap- 
tain in the 58th Penn. Volunteers, and 
took part in the capture of Gen. J. H. 
Morgan, the raider. He was for 14 years 
in charge of the Holland Land Co. of 
Penn. In 1877, he became president of 
the Chicago and Eastern Illinois R. R.; 
1881-82, he was president of the Evans- 
ville & Terre Haute R. R., and for the 
next 20 years he was president or re- 
ceiver of nearly a dozen railways. Since 
1901, he had been president of the 
United Land Co., of Florida. He was 
governor of the Society of Colonial Wars 
(Dist. of Col.), president of the Sons of 
the Revolution (Dist. of Col. ); and a 
member of the Metropolitan, Chevy 
Chase, Country, and Harvard Clubs of 
Washington, and of the Harvard and 
University Clubs of New York. He 
married at Meadville, Pa., Jan. 22, 1867, 
Anna Virginia Christie, who survives 
him with two sons, Frederic L., ’96, and 
Reginald S., 98. 


1863. 
C. H. Denny, Acting Sec., 
23 Central St., Boston. 

The Class will dine at the Parker 
House in Boston at 7 vp. M. on Tuesday, 
June 23, the evening before Commence- 
ment Day, to celebrate the 45th anri- 
versary of their graduation. The Class 
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Committee hope for a large attendance, 
and would urge upon every member 
of the Class the importance of being 
present if possible. Room 19 Holworthy 
will be open as usual for the Class on 
the morning of Commencement Day, 
Wednesday, June 24. Business meet- 
ing promptly at noon.— John Murray 
Brown died of pneumonia on April 28 
at his home in Belmont after a week’s 
illness. He was born in Belmont (then 
Watertown) May 4, 1842, and has lived 
in or near that town all his life. He was 
the son of James and Mary Ann (Perry) 
Brown. He fitted for college at the 
school of Epes S. Dixwell, ’28. He had 
been associated with the firm of Little, 
Brown & Co., publishers, ever since 
graduation, and a partner since Feb. 1, 
1868, and active in the conduct of the 
business to the end, his father having 
been the founder of the present firm. 
Brown was a trustee of the Belmont 
Public Library. He was married Oct. 30, 
1873, to Caroline Lamson, daughter of 
Charles Lamson of New York City. 
They had six’ children, all now living. 
His wife also survives him. 


1866. 
C. E. Srratton, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

John Ward Taylor was born in He- 
bron, Me., Aug. 17, 1840. When he was 
eight years old, his father died and there- 
after he was obliged to take care of him- 
self. He fitted for college at the Hebron 
Academy. In college he was a member of 
the second Sophomore crew and of the 
Junior crew. After graduating he taught 
for a few months at Stafford Springs, 
Conn., then for several years at Mont- 
clair, N. J., where he was married to 
Mary Amelia Benedict. He then went 
to San Francisco, where he engaged in 
business, and afterwards was superin- 
tendent of Common Schools for the city 
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and county of San Francisco. In 1891 
he was raising cattle on a ranch in Utah. 
For the next five years he lived in New 
York, Chicago, and Colorado engaged 
first in insurance and later in mining. 
From 1895 to 1899 he was mining in 
Colorado. 1899-1901 he was in the 
Philippine Islands. The next five years 
he spent largely in Siam, developing tin 
mines for which he had concessions from 
the Chinese Government. He returned 
to California more than a year ago, some- 
what broken in health and died at Hemet 
in that state, Feb. 1, 1908. 


1868. 
A. D. CuHanpter, Sec., 
50 State St., Boston. 

The Class will dine, on its 40th anni- 
versary, at the University Club, 270 
Beacon St., Boston, at 7 p. M., Tuesday, 
June 23, 1908, the evening before Com- 
mencement. A Class Report is in prepa- 
ration, to be illustrated by photographs 
contrasting the members as at gradua- 
tion with the present time. The longevity 
of the Class of 1868 has exceeded by far 
that of any other Class, as appears in the 
article on “Vital Statistics of Harvard 
College Graduates, 1830-1904,” in this 
Magazine for June, 1907. 


1870. 
T. B. Ticknor, Sec., 
18 Highland St., Cambridge. 
Waldo Lincoln is president of the 
American Antiquarian Society, 


1871. 
A. M. Barnes, Sec., 
1294 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 
Lendall Titcomb died at Augusta, 
Me., on April 23, after a brief illness 
from angina pectoris. He was born in 
Augusta, March 17, 1848, and fitted for 
college at the Augusta High School. He 
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attended the Harvard Law School from 
1872 to 1873 and then began to practise 
law in Augusta. He was elected Mayor 
of Augusta in 1901 without opposition 
and served two terms. — Henry Clinton 
Backus died in New York City on May 
3. He was born in Utica, N. Y., May 31, 
1848. 
1872. 
A. L. Lincotn, Sec., 
126 State St., Boston. 

Dr. Marcello Hutchinson died on 
April 20, 1908, at Lynnfield Centre, after 
an illness of nearly three years. He was 
born May 6, 1849, at South Reading, 
now Wakefield, and was the son of Abel 
Fisk and Lydia Porter (Smith) Hutchin- 
son. He attended the public schools of 
Wakefield until 1865, when he entered 
Phillips Academy, Andover, where he 
received his final fitting for college, and 
at graduation secured the sixth honor, a 
second Latin oration, for scholarship. 
At college he was a member of the 
Everett Athenaeum and of the II. H. So- 
ciety, and the last three years of his course 
chummed with T. F. Waters, now set- 
tled as pastor of the South (Congrega- 
tional) Church in Ipswich. He gradu- 
ated from college with a desire to enter 
the medical profession and after a year as 
assistant in the Laboratory of Agricul- 
tural Chemistry at the Bussey Institu- 
tion, entered the Harvard Medical 
School and received his degree of M.D. 
in June, 1877; he became a fellow of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society June 10, 
1876; August 3, 1877, he was appointed 
assistant physician at the Taunton 
Lunatic Hospital and on May 1, 1885, 
he became first assistant physician, re- 
taining this position until October 1, 
1890, when he resigned to take the 
position of Superintendent of the Massa- 
chusetts Hospital for Dipsomaniacs and 
Inebriates at Foxborough. The build- 
ings erected at this hospital were planned 
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and built under his supervision and were 
opened in 1893. April 30, 1899, he re- 
signed his work at Foxborough to be- 
come Superintendent of the Vermont 
State Hospital for the Insane at Water- 
bury, Vt., where he remained until about 
three years ago when he was obliged to 
give up on account of ill health. He then 
removed with his family to Lynnfield 
Centre. He was a member of the Ver- 
mont State Medical Society and of the 
American Medico-Psychological Asso- 
ciation. He was married June 8, 1893, 
at Mt. Holyoke, South Hadley, to Annie 
Phebe Palmer, daughter of Daniel W. 
and Phebe Newell (Abbott) Palmer, who 
survives, with his son and daughter. — 
Frank Hasbrouck is County Judge of 
Dutchess County, N. Y., having assumed 
office on Jan. 1. — Charlemagne Tower 
has resigned as Ambassador to Germany 
and is expected to return to this country 
this summer. — Walter Eliot Thwing, 
a temporary member, has published, 
through W. A. Butterfield, Boston, a 
history of the First Church in Roxbury, 
the church of Rev. John Eliot, the apostle 
to the Indians, with an introduction by 
Rev. James De Normandie, D.D., the 
present pastor of the church. 


1873. 
A. L. Ware, Sec., 


Framingham, 

Dr. John Bryant died in Boston on 
March 20, after a long and painful ill- 
ness. He was the son of Henry and 
Elizabeth B. (Sohier) Bryant and was 
born at Cohasset, July 8, 1851. After 
graduation from the Hopkinson School 
in Boston he entered Harvard, where his 
great physical strength and interest in 
sports at once placed him in the front 
rank of the athletes of his time. As a 
sparrer he had few equals and no supe- 
riors, while his ability as an oarsman 
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madé him an important factor of the 
successive University crews of his college 
course. Always popular with his class- 
mates and the community at large, he 
was a member of the Porcellian and all 
prominent clubs and at graduation was 
chosen one of the marshals of the class. 
After the completion of his course at 
Cambridge he entered the Medical 
School, where he took his degree in 1878. 
He never practised his profession for the 
sake of the income to be derived, but his 
knowledge and skill were ever at the 
service of the poor and needy, whom he 
also aided in more material ways. He 
went about doing good, and the slums 
and tenements had in him a friend and 
sympathizer to whom no appeal for 
relief from suffering and distress was 
made in vain. His was not a name to be 
found on subscription-lists and in chari- 
table enterprises of a public nature. He 
did his work in secret, and only he and 
the unfortunate knew the extent and 
diversity of his benefactions. He tray- 
eled widely and accumulated a great 
collection of photographs of unusual 
places and subjects, the results of his 
own skill in that science. He maintained 
through life his earlier interest in athletic 
sports and was one of the organizers of the 
Crib Club and the Boston Athletic As- 
sociation. As a yachtsman he held high 
rank among the amateurs of that sport 
and owned and sailed the famous sloop 
Shadow in her long and almost unbroken 
series of victories. In the earlier days of 
the Cup Races his experience as a de- 
signer and sailor was in constant demand 
and of the utmost value, and to him was 
due in no small degree the success which 
attended the Puritan, Mayflower, and 
Volunteer in their respective contests with 
their English competitors. After the 
control of the defenders passed from 
Boston to New York, his advice was still 
sought by those responsible for their con- 
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struction and management, and race 
day always found him on the deck of the 
American yacht. In recent years failing 
health has compelled his gradual with- 
drawal from active participation in the 
interests of his life. He is survived by a 
widow and three sons. 


1874. 
G. P. Sanaer, Sec., 
940 Exchange Building, Boston. 

Class Dinner at the Union Club, 
8 Park St., Boston, on Tuesday, June 23, 
at 7 p. mM. — The annual golf competi- 
tion will be held on the links of the 
Abenaqui Golf Club at Rye Beach, 
N. H., on June 23, by invitation of 
Southworth. — Commencement meeting 
at Holworthy 4 as usual. 

1875. 
W. A. ReEeEp, Sec., 
Brockton. 

Charles Warner Plummer died at 
Mentone, France, Feb. 25, 1908. He 
had been in Europe with his wife for his 
health for several months. He was a son 
of Leander Allen and Elizabeth (Merri- 
hew) Plummer and born at New Bed- 
ford, Sept. 19, 1853. Leaving the class 
at the end of the sophomore year he 
worked in the factory of the New Bed- 
ford Cordage Co. for a year, and then 
was employed in the office of that com- 
pany, of which he has been president and 
general manager. He was married at 
Washington, D. C., June 2, 1886, to 
Mary Child Barker. — Dr. F. S. Wat- 
son has been elected vice-president of 
the International Association of Urolo- 
gists, which will hold its first session in 
aris in October. Dr. Watson has also 
been elected president of the American 
branch of this society. — Hon. Nathan 
Matthews is chairman of the Finance 
Commssion, which has taken a leading 
part in Boston municipal reforms. 
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1876. 
J. T. WHEELWRIGHT, Sec., 
262 Washington St., Boston. 

Dr. William Davis’s summer address 
is Pleasant Bay Narrows, South Orleans. 
— The U.S. Senate on April 2 passed 
a bill granting to Lowell a section of 
land adjoining the vast grounds of the 
Lowell Observatory at Flagstaff, Ariz. 
— FE. M. Wheelwright and Haven are 
the architects of the new opera house 
to be built in Boston. — W.S. Andrews’s 
address is University Club, N. Y.— F. J. 
Stimson delivered an address entitled 
“The Invention and Wisdom of the 
Division of Legislative Power between 
Congress and the States” on April 10 
before the Society of the Alumni of the 
Department of Law of the University of 
Pennsylvania in the Law School Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. He was chairman of 
the Mass. State Democratic Convention. 


1877. 

J. F. Tyier, Sec., 

73 Tremont St., Boston. 

The midwinter dinner of the Class 
was held in Harvard Hall, at the Har- 
vard Club, New York, Feb. 21. Over 
40 men were present, and the evening 
was a great success. The Secretary 
called the meeting to order and intro- 
duced Hitchcock as toastmaster, who, 
with Seamans and Hosford, were the 
committee to arrange for the dinner. 
Remarks were made by Byrne, Z. Swift, 
A. L. Lowell, Harris, and the Secretary, 
and the old songs were sung until a late 
hour. There was a good attendance 
from Boston, and all agreed that the 
dinner should be repeated at some time 
in ,the same place. — Dec. 31, 1907, 
Clifford Richardson, vice-president and 
chairman of Section C, Chemistry, of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, at Chicago, de- 
livered an address entitled, “A Plea for 
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the Broader Education of the Chemical 
Engineer.” — Truman Heminway was 
born Sept. 3, 1855, at Palmyra, N. Y., 
and died at Lakemont, N. Y., Feb. 27, 
1908. His father was Albert Gallatin 
Heminway, a graduate of Hobart Col- 
lege and a lawyer, who practised for 
some years in Palmyra and Troy, and 
later went to New York City and be- 
came a banker and broker in Wall 
Street, as a member of the firm of A. G. 
Heminway and Company. His mother 
was Olivia Pattison, daughter of John 
and Emma Gardiner Pattison. His 
grandfather was one of the early set- 
tlers from Massachusetts in New York. 
Heminway’s early life was spent in 
Palmyra, N. Y., Jersey City, New York 
City, and New Rochelle. From 1866 to 
1871 he was at school at Charlier’s in 
New York; and in September of that 
year he entered Exeter, where he re- 
mained two years and fitted for college, 
entering with us in 1873. During his 
college course he was a member of the 
Porcellian, the D. K. E., the O. K., the 
Hasty Pudding, the Harvard Athletic 
Association, and he was treasurer of the 
Institute and of the H. U. B. C. He 
was also an editor of the Crimson. He 
roomed during his college course at 27 
Holyoke with ‘our classmate R. S. 
Sauzade. 1877-78 he was in Europe, and 
1878-79 at the Harvard Law School; 
and after that in New York City. He 
took an LL.B. at the Columbia Law 
School, and was admitted to the bar in 
1880, but afterwards joined the firm of 
A. G. Heminway and Co., bankers and 
brokers, in New York. In 1885, he be- 
eame a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange, and formed a partnership 
with Sauzade under the firm name of 
Heminway and Co. In 1896 he suffered 
a stroke of apoplexy, which necessitated 
his retirement from business, and since 
that time he has continued in retirement, 
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and has required the services of an at- 
tendant. He was married Sept. 29, 1885, 
to Honora Irving, daughter of Rev. Dr. 
Harwood, of New Haven, Conn. Mrs. 
Heminway died May 1, 1900. He leaves 
three children, Edwin, Oliva, and Tru- 
man. — William Austin Whiting was 
born Aug. 5, 1855, in Charlestown, and 
died in Honolulu, H. T., Jan. 18, 1908. 
He was the son of George Augustus and 
Lucy Jones (Austin) Whiting. His 
father was a merchant of Boston, and his 
mother was the daughter and second 
child of William Austin, H. C. 1798. 
The immigrant ancestor of the Whitings 
was Rev. Samuel Whiting, whose father 
was a Mayor of Boston, England, in 
1586. Rev. Samuel Whiting, the first 
minister of Lynn, Mass., was born in 
1597, educated at Cambridge, England, 
and came to Boston in 1636. He died 
in Lynn in 1679. His son, Samuel, grad- 
uated at Harvard, 1653, and was the 
first pastor of the church in Billerica, 
Mass., where he died in 1712. Until 
1843 the Whitings in our classmate’s 
direct line appear to have continued to 
live in Billerica. Our classmate’s 
grandfather, Augustus Whiting, H. C. 
1816, practised as a physician, first in 
Billerica and afterward in Charlestown, 
where he died in 1867. Our classmate 
attended the public schools in Charles- 
town, and was fitted for College at 
Chauncy Hall School in Boston, entering 
with us in 1873. In his freshman and 
sophomore years he roomed at 43 
Thayer, and during his junior and 
senior years, chummed with J. Bertram 
Williams, of our class, in 51 Thayer. He 
was a member of the Institute, and the 
Hasty Pudding Club, and he was on the 
football team of ’74, director of the 
Football Association, ’75, and captain 
of the team from October, 1875, to 
November, 1876; when he was obliged 
to retire on account of a fracture of the 
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leg which he suffered during a football 
match with McGill College, in Montreal, 
Oct. 29, 1876, and which necessitated 
his absence from College for two months 
during his senior year. After gradua- 
tion he entered the Boston University 
Law School, received the degree of 
LL.B., and was admitted to the Suffolk 
Bar in 1879. He practised law in Boston 
for some time with our classmate C. K. 
Cobb and in September, 1881, he re- 
moved to and settled in practice in Hono- 
lulu. He was at different times Deputy 
Attorney-General and Acting-Attorney 
General, and he was Attorney-General 
in the cabinet of Queen Liliuokalani 
from Feb. 25, 1891, to July 12, 1892. 
He was appointed First Judge of the 
First Circuit Court, Jan. 1, 1893, and 
was Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the Republic of Hawaii from 
Jan. 11, 1896, to June 30, 1900, when 
he retired to enter upon the practice of 
law. He was colonel for a time of the 
First Regiment, National Guards of 
Hawaii, and president of the Military 
Commission. His death was caused by 
dropsy, caused by cirrhosis of the liver, 
and he had been seriously ill for some 
weeks before his death, and in ill health 
for many months. He was a member of 
the Pacific Club of Honolulu, and the 
funeral was under the auspices of the 
Pacific Lodge of Masons of which he 
was a member and at one time Worship- 
ful Master. At a meeting of the Bar As- 
sociation of the Hawaiian Islands after 
his death, before the Supreme Court, 
the court adjourned out of respect to his 
memory, and resolutions were entered 
upon the court records. Thereupon 
many of the judges and members of the 
bar testified to the good work that he had 
done, to the good and kind deeds that he 
had performed, to his usefulness as a 
citizen, a public officer, a judge and a 
practising lawyer, and to the high re- 
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gard and affection in which he was held 
by his associates and friends. 
1878. 
J. C. Wurtney, Sec., 
53 State St., Boston. 

Charles Moore has left Boston and 
returned to Detroit, Mich., where his 
address is care of Security Trust Co. — 
Henry Blanchard Osgood, born at 
San Francisco, Cal., March 9, 1857, 
died Jan. 29, 1908, at the State Asylum 
for the Insane at Westboro, where he 
had been confined nearly 20 years. — 
Henry Sigourney, who was connected 
with ’77 in their freshman and sophomore 
years and with ’78 in our sophomore 
year, died in Boston on March 9, of 
cancer. He was born in Boston, Feb. 27, 
1855. After leaving college, he resided 
generally in Boston, without occupation. 
He married in London, Eng., March 2, 
1885, Louise Power, by whom he had two 
sons and four daughters. His son Henry 
Louis is a senior at Harvard. — The 
Class Dinner will be held June 23, the 
night before Commencement. A new 
Class Report is in preparation. 


1879. 


Epwarp Hate, Sec., 
4 Circuit Road, Chestnut Hill. 

Charles Stedman Hanks died in Bos- 
ton, March 23, 1908. An attack of pneu- 
monia was the immediate cause, but he 
had been in failing health for some time 
previously. He was born in Lowell, April 
10, 1856, the son of the Rev. Stedman 
Wright Hanks, a well-known minister of 
the Congregational (Trinitarian) denom- 
ination, and Sarah Humphrey (Hale) 
Hanks. During his boyhood his family 
removed to Cambridge, and he was fitted 
for college in the Cambridge High School 
and entered Harvard in the fall of 1875. 
In college he was actively interested in 
athletics, especially baseball, playing on 
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his freshman nine and later on the Uni- 
versity nine. He was a member of the 
Everett Athenaeum and of the K. N. and 
II. H. Societies, and at graduation was 
elected one of the Class Day Committee. 
During the first year after graduation he 
studied law in Boston, in the office of 
Richardson and Hale. In 1880 he en- 
tered the Boston University Law School, 
where he received the degree of LL.B. in 
1881. During the following year he was 
corporation clerk of the Charles River 
Street Ry. Co. He was admitted to the 
Massachusetts Bar, May 1, 1883, and 
began the practice of lawin Boston. May 
16, 1888, he was married, at Faribault, 
Minn,, to Miss Clarina Bartow Shum- 
way of New York. After his marriage he 
made his home at Manchester, Mass. 
He had become a director of the News- 
boys Reading Room Association of Bos- 
ton, and now for a number of years he 
and his wife were interested in maintain- 
ing a cottage near their own home at 
which during the summer months from 
70 to 90 convalescent poor children were 
received, each for a stay of some weeks. 
In 1890 he went to Europe with his fam- 
ily for a year, spending most of the time 
in Russia. A part of the winters of 1892 
and 1893 was spent in Florida. The win- 
ter and spring of 1895-96 were spent in 
Spain and Egypt, and the following win- 
ter in Dresden. In 1908 he made his re- 
sidence at Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts, 
still keeping the place at Manchester as 
a summer home. Both at Chestnut Hill 
and at Manchester as well as in all his 
traveling his love of out-of-doors life and 
sports was unfailing. At Manchester he 
had been one of the organizers of the 
Essex County Club and had also assisted 
in the formation of the Misery Island 
Club. At Dresden his efforts to arouse 
interest in golf led later to the organiza- 
tion of the Dresden Golf Club. His 
“Hints to Golfers,” published under the 
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pseudonym “Niblick,” and his “Camp 
Kits and Camp Life,” are both well 
known. In 1906 circumstances led to his 
undertaking an investigation into the stat- 
istics of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. He felt sure that the figures sub- 
mitted to the commission by the rail- 
roads did not represent the true status of 
the roads. A correspondence with Pres. 
Roosevelt was followed by the appoint- 
ment of Hanks and Mr. G. W. R. Har- 
riman in July, 1906, to submit their find- 
ings to the commission. They made a re- 
port based upon the figures of ten roads 
which had been selected by the commis- 
sion. The committee appointed by the 
President to pass upon the justness of 
their criticisms reported adversely, but 
Hanks remained confident of the essen- 
tial strength of his position and affirmed 
it in various addresses, one of which, on 
the benefit of the Hepburn Law, de- 
livered before the Fitchburg (Mass.) 
Board of Trade, in April, 1907, was 
printed by request. In July, 1907, Hanks 
again went to Europe with his family, 
but in January, 1908, his failing health 
obliged him to return. He had been mak- 
ing further investigations into railroad 
statistics abroad, and he had also been at 
work upon a short history of “Our 
Plymouth Forefathers,”’ which has been 
published since his death. Very few 
knew how ill he was at the time of his re- 
turn, and most of the members of the 
Class were unprepared for the news of 
his death. He will be especially missed 
by them. Large-hearted and generous- 
minded in all relations, he has shown a 
peculiar enthusiasm and loyalty in what- 
ever he has done for and with the Class, 
and from the first he has been among 
those who have done most to foster and 
strengthen its sense of comradeship. His 
wife survives him, together with a son 
and a daughter. — C. E. St. John was 
installed as minister of the First Uni- 
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tarian Church, Philadelphia, Jan. 12. —- 


F. W. Taussig, as lecturer on the Henry 
Ward Beecher foundation, delivered three 
lectures at Amherst College, March 20, 
April 10, and April 17, on “The Econo- 
mic Effects of the Tariff during the Pe- 
riod since the Civil War.” — Addresses : 
Henry Baily, 18 Tremont St. Boston; 
W. B. Harlow, care Cook & Son, Lud- 
gate Circus, London; Richard Heard, 
41 St. Stephen St., Boston. — Holworthy 
18 will be open as usual on Commence- 
ment Day for the use of members of the 
Class; further notices in regard to Com- 
mencement Day will be given in the Bos- 
ton Advertiser of June 22, 23, and 24, 
and the Boston Transcript of June 22 
and 23. 


1880. 


Joun Woopsory, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

The Secretary is arranging for an 
informal dinner of the Class at the Al- 
gonquin Club in Boston on Monday 
evening, June 22.— A. H. Lea is the 
senior member of the firm of Lea & Fe- 
biger, which on Jan. 1 last became the 
successors of the Philadelphia publish- 
ing house of Lea Brothers & Co. — W. 
A. Pew, Jr., has been unanimously 
elected brigadier-general and succeeds 
Gen. J. H.Whitney, retired, in command 
of the Second Brigade, M. V. M. — 
Francis Marion Holden was the son of 
Artemas Rogers and Susan (Bates) 
Holden, and was born at Boston, on 
Feb. 6, 1858. He prepared for College at 
the Boston Latin School. In College he 
played on the Nine. After graduating, 
he entered the Harvard Medical School 
and received the degree of M.D. in June, 
1884. He also received the degree of 
A.B. out of course in 1905. He spent 
several years in England traveling and 
studying medicine. On his return to 
America he settled in Philadelphia, 
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which has since been his home. He en- 
tered the stock brokerage business, and 
was for a time a member of the Phila- 
delphia Exchange. He was also an offi- 
cer of the Cataract Copper Mining & 
Smelting Co., of Montana. He was a 
member of several social clubs in Phil- 
adelphia, and aiso of the Philadelphia 
Historical Society and Franklin Insti- 
tute. A few months ago, Holden went to 
Paris to be with his wife and daughter, 
the latter of whom is studying there. He 
was intending to return to this country, 
but was taken suddenly ill with angina 
pectoris and died in a few hours on Feb. 
28. Holden was married on Jan. 3, 1888, 
to Emma Arndt Lombaert, who, with 
his only child, a daughter, survives him. 
— Gerry Austin Lyman was born in 
Boston, and was the son of George 
Hinckley and Maria C. R. (Austin) Ly- 
man. He prepared for College at private 
schools and with a private tutor. He 
left College in the freshman year, and 
was for several years afterward in the 
cotton business in the South. In 1887 
he entered the employ of the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy R. R., and was 
freight agent of the road at St. Joseph, 
Mo., for several years. He then removed 
to New York City, and was connected 
with the dock department for a year and 
a half. In 1894 he became connected 
with the New York Telephone Co., in 
whose employ he was at the time of his 
death. It appears that he had been suf- 
fering for a number of years from heart 
trouble. He never complained, how- 
ever, and it was only after his death that 
it was known how much he had been 
suffering. He was ill in bed only a few 
days before his death on Oct. 20, 1907. 
The immediate cause of his death was 
pneumonia. — Early in June Prof. A. 
B. Hart will start with his family to go 
round the world, returning in Sept., 
1909. 
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1881. 
Pror. C. R. Sanaer, Sec., 
Cambridge. 

H. H. Benham, major, 23d Infantry, 
has been retired from the army. — R. H. 
McCurdy on March 2 became senior 
member of the firm of McCurdy, Hen- 
derson & Co., bankers and brokers, at 
24 Nassau St., New York. — Prof. M. H. 
Morgan has been delivering during April 
a course of five lectures before the 
Brooklyn Institute on the “ Private Life 
of the Romans.” — Rev. H. W. Winkley 
was called in March to be rector of 
Calvary Church, Danvers. — Francis 
M. Holden died at Paris, Feb. 28. He 
was the son of Artemas R. and Susan B. 
Holden, and was born at Boston, Feb. 6, 
1858. He entered college with the Class 
of 1880 and was with our Class during 
freshman year. A sketch of him is 
printed under the 1880 news. 


1882. 
H. W. Cunnincuam, Sec., 
89 State St., Boston. 

G. C. Buell has been chosen president 
of the newly formed Harvard Club of 
Rochester, N. Y. — C. H. Keep resigned 
as a member of the Public Service Com- 
mission of New York State to become 
president of the Knickerbocker Trust 
Co., upon its reopening in March. — J. 
R. Worcester was chosen president of the 
newly formed Association of Harvard 
Engineers. 


1883. 
Freperick Nicxot1s, Sec., 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

Edwin Cull Howell died at Gwathmey, 
Va., Dec. 16, 1907. The son of George 
and Frances Sarah (Cull) Howell, he 
was born at Nantucket, Mass., April 21, 
1860. He prepared for College at the 
Charlier Institute, New York City, and 
was admitted to Harvard in July, 1877, 
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entering with the Class of 1881. He left 
College in March of his senior year, and 
taught in a private school at Asbury 
Park, N. J., during 1881-82. Returning 
to Cambridge, he joined our Class and 
graduated with us in 1883, standing 11th 
in the Class, ranking among those to 
whom Dissertations were assigned, and 
receiving Honorable Mention in Latin, 
Mathematics, and English Composition. 
During the winter of 1884, he was in- 
structor in mathematics at Johns 
Hopkins University, and teacher also in 
a private school conducted by W. S. 
Marston, ’74, at Baltimore. He left this 
school in 1886 and went to Kingston, 
N. Y., as teacher of mathematics and 
French at the Preparatory School of 
I. M. Cross; but returned to Baltimore 
the following year, and engaged in news- 
paper work on the staff of the Daily 
News. In 1889 he came to Boston as a 
special writer on the Boston Herald, 
with which paper he was connected for 
14 years, becoming in 1896 assistant city 
editor, and in 1898 assistant news editor. 
In July, 1903, he removed to Washing- 
ton, D. C., and became assistant in the 
Nautical Almanac Office of the Navy 
Department, where he continued until 
his death. He was one of the chief 
American authorities on whist, attended 
the annua] congresses of the American 
Whist League, and wrote regularly for 
Whist, the monthly organ of the league. 
In 1896 he published “‘ Whist Openings,” 
the pioneer in the short-suit field of the 
game, and also “Method of Duplicate 
Whist for Pairs.” — The program for 
our 25th Anniversary has not, at this 
date, been completed in all its details, 
but a general outline is as follows: Sun- 
day, June 21, service at Appleton 
Chapel, Cambridge. Pews reserved for 
members and their wives. Clergymen of 
the Class will take part in the service. 
After the exercises, a reception and tea 
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will be given by J. A. Noyes, at his resi- 
dence, No. 1 Highland St., Cambridge. 
Monday, June 22, a day at the seashore. 
A. W. Pollard will entertain the men of 
the Class at his summer place at Glouces- 
ter. There will be opportunity for sea- 
bathing, golf, tennis, etc. While the men 
are at Gloucester, Mrs. William Faxon 
will entertain the wives of members, dur- 
ing the afternoon, at her place at Co- 
hasset. In the evening, tickets may be 
had and seats reserved at the Pop Con- 
cert, at Symphony Hall. Tuesday, 
June 23, the day will be spent at the 
Country Club in Brookline. In the 
evening the Class Dinner will be held at 
the Algonquin Club. Wednesday, 
June 23, the usual Commencement 
Lunch will be served at 11 Stoughton. 
The Chief Marshal’s Lunch, to which all 
members of the Class are invited, will 
take place at University Hall, between 
1 and 2 o'clock. —G. W. Beals was 
reélected secretary of the Boston Ath- 
letic Association, at the annual meeting 
on April 27, thus beginning his 16th 
consecutive term of office; and G. B. 
Morison was chosen president for the 
6th time. Beals has removed his office to 
41 Pearl St., Boston, where he is agent 
for the Quaker City Glass Co., the Good- 
win & Kintz Manufacturing Co., and 
other concerns. —J. R. Brackett has 
been active in the work of charitable re- 
lief in the burned district of Chelsea, as 
chairman of the Rehabilitation Com- 
mittee; and J. F. Moors has been serving, 
as principal adviser to the general head 
of all the local relief work. — F. L. Clark 
is vice-president of the Spokane & In- 
land Empire Ry. — L. A. Coolidge was 
nominated by the President, on Feb. 12, 
to be Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
and took office on March 17.— Dr. 
Sumner Coolidge has been executive 
officer to the chief sanitary officer of the 
Canal Zone at Panama, has acted for the 
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director of hospitals during his absence, 
and served as visiting physician to the 
officials at Culebra. He has also organ- 
ized and led the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission Brass Band, and a Glee Club, 
and is president of the Culebra Y.M.C.A 
and Base Ball Association. — Marshall 
Cushing represents, in New York and 
Washington, a National Committee of 
Representatives of Employers’ Organiza- 
tions, and is chairman of the committee 
on public affairs of the Manufacturers’ 
Club of Philadelphia and edits its maga- 
zine, The Manufacturer. — G. B. Dew- 
son has changed his business address to 
84 State St., Boston. — J. E. Davis is 
sales manager of the Continental Rubber 
Works at Erie, Pa. — Waldo Fuller is in 
the employ of the Holbrook, Cabot & 
Rollins Corporation, engineers and con- 
tractors, Boston, and has recently had 
charge of railway grading work at Can- 
ton, Pa.; he is a member of the newly or- 
ganized Engineers Club of New York. — 
C.M. Hammond holds the rank of lieut.- 
colonel on the staff of the Governor of 
California. — H. V. Hayes is a member 
of an advisory committee relative to 
electrical engineering at the-Mass. Insti- 
tute of Technology. He presented a 
paper at the International Electrical 
Congress at St. Louis, Mo., on the sub- 
ject: “Loaded Telephone Lines in 
Practice.” — E. F. Henderson has de- 
livered eight lectures at Harvard on the 
French Revolution, besides two on the 
same subject at Yale, and others at 
A ° ° . ° ° 

smaller institutions. — W. C. Jennings is 
connected with the Surveyor General’s 
Office of the United States; his address 
is 1205 Second Avenue, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. — G. P. Keith is president of the 
Dunn Green Leather Co., with which he 
has been connected since 1884; he is also 
president of the Hudson Tannery Co. 
of Hudson. — W. F. Kellogg is business 
manager, for the London Times, of the 
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new (11th) edition of the “ Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica,” preparing for publi- 
cation in England, 1910. 


1884. 
T. K. Cummins, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

T. L. Frothingham has retired from 
the firm of Steele, DeFriese & Frothing- 
ham and has opened an office for the gen- 
eral practice of law at 32 Liberty St., New 
York. He has recently been made a mem- 
ber of the Board of Managers of the 
State Charities Aid Association of New 
York and has been appointed chairman 
of its Standing Committee on Hospitals. 
—S. I. Hutchinson is a member of the 
firm of Sargent & Fairchild, members 
of the Boston Stock Exchange, 8 Ex- 
change Pl., Boston. — Gordon Abbott 
has been elected commodore of the 
Eastern Yacht Club. — L. E. Sexton was 
chairman of the Reception Committee 
of the Association of the Bar of the City 
of New York at a reception given in Jan- 
uary to the officers and members of the 
New York State Bar Association and 
their guest, the Right Hon. James 
Bryce. — F. L. Payson is lieutenant 
and paymaster in the U.S. Army and is 
stationed at Atlanta, Ga. — E. A. Bangs 
is in the real estate office of Wilgus, Kel- 
ly & Co., at 3 East 14th St., New York. 
— The names of several members of the 
Class appear on the lists of officers of 
Harvard Clubs: viz.: H. M. Atkinson, 
President, Atlanta, Ga.; Bertram Ellis, 
President, New Hampshire Club, and 
Secretary of the Keene, N. H., Club; 
R. G. Brown, President, Minnesota; 
Rev. C. T. Billings, President of the 
Lowell Club and Secretary of the New 
England Federation of Harvard Clubs. 
— Fiske Warren has returned from a 
trip to the Philippines. — Prof. L. E. 
Gates’s address is 1815 New Hampshire 
Ave., Washington, D. C. 
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1885. 
H. M. Wittiams, Sec., 
16 State St., Boston. 

A very successful midwinter Class 
dinner was held at the Union Club, Bos- 
ton, on March 21. 40 men were present, 
including four from New York, one from 
Philadelphia, one from Vermont, and 
Sidney J. Jennings from Johannesburg, 
So. Africa. Storrow presided, Nutter 
acted as toastmaster and read verses, 
and Dean Sabine, guest of the evening, 
gave an instructive talk on Harvard mat- 
ters, scholastic, administrative, and ath- 
letic. Dr. Harding, Gorham, Boyden, 
and others sang. The gathering held to- 
gether until after 12 o’clock.—J. J. 
Storrow has been elected the first pre- 
sident of the new and enlarged Boston 
Merchants’ Association to represent all 
the commercial interests of the city. In 
March he and Mrs. Storrow gave the 
annual official reception to meet the 
“honor men” at their home on Beacon 
St. In April he was appointed by Acting 
Governor Draper the chairman of the re- 
lief fund committee for the sufferers from 
the Chelsea fire. — F. A. Delano has 
been elected president of the American 
Railway Association. — J. J. Storrow 
and H. M. Williams were two of the 20 
charter members of the new Harvard 
Club of Boston. The latter attended the 
dinner and meeting in March to perfect 
the organization and prepare by-laws. 
About a dozen ’85 men have already 
joined. — This year’s William H. Bald- 
win $100 prize offered annually by the 
National Municipal League was won by 
A. E. Pinanski, ’08, who last year re- 
ceived honorable mention. His subject 
was “The Street Railway Systems of 
Metropolitan Boston.’ — Daniel Kelle- 
her is largely interested as a stockholdet 
in the Seattle National Bank and others 
of that city, in addition to the Bank for 
Savings in Seattle of which he is the pre- 
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sident. — Dr. G. A. Craigin has resigned 
from the staff of the Harvard Medical 
School. — G. D. Cushing gave an ad- 
dress in March before the City History 
Club on the “‘ Study of History” and on 
“City Affairs in Boston.” In February 
he spoke before the B. Y. M. C. Union 
on “The Ethics of Public Life.” — The 
Class Baby, Pauline LeRoy French, was 
married May 5, at Newport, to Saml. 
Jones Wagstaff, ’08.— The William 
Belden Noble lectures for 1908-09 will 
be given by Pres. Henry C. King of Ober- 
lin. — Prof. J. H. Gardiner has been 
elected a member of the Library Com- 
mittee of the Harvard Union. — Hon. 
E. T. Sanford was one of the speakers 
at the dinner of the Harvard Club of 
Washington in February. — A. H. Ward 
of Milton Academy was elected a vice- 
president at the annual meeting of the 
Harvard Teachers’ Association in March; 
at which Storrow gave an address on 
“Education as a Social Study.” — Col. 
S. E. Winslow has been elected one of 
the delegates from the Worcester district 
to the National Republican Convention 
at Chicago. — Prof. I. L. Winter has 
been made assistant professor for five 
more years from next September. — B. 
B. Thayer is one of the advisory council 
of the newly formed Association of Har- 
vard Engineers. Owing to the illness of 
President H. H. Rogers, Thayer has had 
practical charge of the Amalgamated 
Copper Co. properties since last fall. — 
Pres. V. C. Alderson is the new president 
of the Rocky Mountain Harvard Club. 
— J. Lawrence is one of the board of 
managers of the Boston Children’s Hos- 
pital. — Hon. E. T. Sanford has de- 
clined a nomination to the U. S. district 
judgeship of East Tennessee. — Col. 
J. E. Thayer has been elected president 
of the First National Bank of Clinton. — 
Prof. A. G. Webster of Clark University 
has had published in The Popular Sct- 
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ence Monthly for March his article on 
“America’s Intellectual Product,” orig- 
inally delivered as an address on Found- 
ers’ Day. He also contributed to Janu- 
ary Science an article on Lord Kelvin. — 
A. S. Johnson is treasurer of the Harvard 
Mission. — H. B. Coxe of Philadelphia 
gave a dinner at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel on May 8, to the ’85 men attend- 
ing the meeting of the Associated Har- 
vard Clubs. — B. B. Thayer is a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the 
Harvard Engineering Society of New 
York. He is also a member of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Mining Engineers. — 
Addresses: F. I. Carpenter, Barrington, 
Ill.; Eugene Lent, office address, Mills 
Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


1886. 

Dr. J. H. Huppteston, Sec., 

145 W. 78th St., New York, N. Y. 
Henry Hyde Dwight, son of Henry 
Cutler and Fanny Maria (Hyde) 
Dwight, was born at Barre, Vt., July 25, 
1863, and died at Los Angeles, Cal., 
March 26, 1908. He graduated with the 
Class of ’86 and spent the following year 
in Europe. Upon his return he went into 
the office of Hartwell & Richardson, 
architects, and, after being with them for 
seven years, became a member of the 
firm of Dwight and Chandler in Boston. 
In 1903 he had pneumonia, followed by 
a nervous collapse, and in 1904 he went to 
California for his health, where he re- 
mained, practising his profession as an 
architect, until the time of his death. 
Sept. 12, 1895, he was married in Boston 
to Miss Mary Alba Webster, whose 
death preceded his by ten days. — Prof. 
T. W. Richards has been giving a Lowell 
course of eight lectures on “The Early 
History and Recent Development of the 
Atomic Theory.” In January, 1908, he 
was made Foreign and Honorary Mem- 
ber of the Chemical Society (the leading 
British Association of this kind). — 
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Binney Gunnison is in charge of the 
Department of Public Speaking at the 
James Milliken University, Decatur, II]. 
— Prof. F. B. Mallory gave the Middleton 
Goldsmith Lecture at the New York 
Academy of Medicine in March, 1908. — 
Garrett Droppers is Professor of Polit- 
ical Economy at Williams College. — 
Addresses: D. C. Chamberlain, Room 
66, Home Life Bldg., Washington, D.C.; 
B. Gunnison, James Milliken University, 
Decatur, Ill.; G. Droppers, Williams 
College, Williamstown. — Rev. P. R. 
Frothingham delivered the baccalaure- 
ate sermon at Columbia. 


1887. 
G. P. Furser, Sec., 
340 South Station, Boston. 

E. R. Shippen, who was obliged to 
resign his pastorate at the First Church 
in Dorchester last fall, has spent the 
winter in England for the benefit of one 
of his children and has now returned to 
this country. He is temporarily filling the 
pulpit at Lancaster, Pa.; address: 
“The Oaks,” Washington, D. C.— 
J. H. Woods has been appointed Asst. 
Professor of Philosophy for five years 
from Sept. 1, 1908.—C. H. Strong, 
who was associated with the Class while 
in College and in the Law School, has 
formed a partnership for the practice 
of law under the name of Strong, Blake 
& McAneny with offices at 2 Rector St., 
New York, N. Y. — Gov. Guild has ap- 
pointed Dr. J. B. Blake a trustee of the 
Mass. Hospital for Epileptics. — In 
April Prof. G. P. Baker completed his 
lectures at the Sorbonne. 


1888. 
G. R. Putsirer, Sec., 
413 Barristers Hall, Boston. 
On Feb. 28 the New York members 
of the Class gave a dinner at the Harvard 
Club, inviting as guests all classmates 
living outside that city. Over 80 men 
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were present and in every respect the 
affair was highly successful. There was 
no formal speaking, but Rand surprised 
a few men who helped to enliven the 
affair. Those who gave and managed 
the dinner have the appreciation and 
thanks of all who were present. — The 
program for the 20th anniversary cele- 
bration in June provides for a sail Sun- 
day afternoon on W. S. Spaulding’s 
yacht Isis; a field-day and luncheon at 
the Oakley Country Club on Monday; 
an automobile trip and luncheon on 
Tuesday and Class Dinner at the Ex- 
change Club. — G. B. Leighton has been 
chosen alternate delegate at large from 
New Hampshire to the Republican Na- 
tional Convention.—G. L. Allen is one of 
the selectmen of Manchester. — C. M. 
Cabot has been elected a member of the 
Governing Committee of the Boston 
Stock Exchange. — The Secretary has 
been unable to reach the following men 
and will be very glad to obtain any 
information concerning them: G. M. 
Ashe, C. R. Hammerslough, Wm. 
Mitchell, Henry Franc, Alan Cunning- 
ham, J. M. Seip, W. F. Draper, C. R. 
Holman, E. B. Gordon, C. T. Sempers, 
H. M. Federhen, W. M. Willett. 


1889. 
CHARLES WarrEN, See., 
262 Washington St., Boston. 

New addresses: (Business) E. S. 
Griffing, 154 Nassau St., New York; W. 
P. Derby, 120 Pearl St., Cambridge; 
O. M. Anderson, McAlester, Ok.; G. W. 
Lee, 147 Milk St., Boston; P. F. Hall, 
60 State St., Boston. — The Secretary 
desires to obtain the present addresses 
of G. T. Burrows, Livingston Griffin, 
H. G. Lapham, R. C. Surbridge, Edward 
C. Jewell, and Wesley Paul. Can any 
one give them?—O. M. Anderson 
is vice-president and manager of the 
Central Fruit and Produce Co., located 


[ June, 


at McAlester, Ok. — P. Bartholow was 
appointed in April an assistant in the 
Tuberculosis Clinic at Mount Sinai 
Hospital, New York. — C. C. Batchel- 
der is a delegate of the Mass. Associated 
Board of Trade. —W. R. Bigelow has 
been elected member of the Natick 
School Committee. — W. P. Derby has 
resumed the practice of medicine and is 
located in Cambridge. — Prof. C. B. 
Davenport was elected secretary of the 
Animal Section of the American Breed- 
ers’ Association, Jan. 28, 1908. — Prof. 
C. H. Moore gave five lectures last Feb- 
ruary on “Last Five Centuries of Ro- 
man Paganism,” at the University of 
Illinois. — George H. Norman died of 
pneumonia, at Brookline, Feb. 13, 1908. 
He was born at Newport, R. I., April 18, 
1865. Before entering Harvard in the 
Class of 1889, he was educated at St. 
Paul’s School and in Tours, France, 
and took a special engineering course of 
two years at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. At Harvard was 
member of Institute of 1770, Zeta Psi, 
Hasty Pudding, and the Porcellian Club. 
After graduation was associated in the 
banking business with the firm of F. H. 
Prince & Co., retiring after five years to 
take up the management of the water 
supply companies controlled by his 
father. During the Spanish War he was 
commissioned lieutenant in the U. S. 
Navy, and served as watch and division 
officer on the U.S. S. Gloucester, per- 
sonally receiving the surrender of Ad- 
miral Cervera during the battle of San- 
tiago, July 3, 1898. By vote of Con- 
gress he was advanced eight numbers 
for meritorious conduct and bravery in 
rescuing the crew of the Spanish armored 
cruiser Maria Teresa. In 1900 he be- 
came trustee of his father’s estate, in 
addition to which up to the time of his 
death he was identified with the man- 
agement of the different charitable or- 
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ganizations and of the hospital at New- 
port. He was president of the Newport 
Water Works, and director of the fol- 
lowing companies: Aquidneck Na- 
tional Bank, Newport, R. I., Newport 
Trust Co., Newport, R. 1., Industrial 
Trust Co., Providence, R. I., Chicago 
Junction Railways & Union Stock 
Yards Co., Chicago, Ill., Union Stock 
Yards & Transit Co., Chicago, Ill., and 
other railroad companies. —W. F. 
Richards is vice-president of the Rocky 
Mountain Harvard Club. — Prof. W. 
H. Siebert entertained President and 
Mrs. Eliot on April 24 and 25, dur- 
ing their visit to Columbus, O., on their 
Western tour this spring. — C. H. Slat- 
tery has been re-appointed City Treas- 
urer of Boston by the Republican 
Mayor Hibbard, — a well deserved tri- 
bute to the able and non-political ad- 
ministration of his office by Slattery dur- 
ing the past two years. — Dr. W. H. 
Warren has been appointed Dean of the 
Medical Department of Washington 
University at St. Louis. — Charles War- 
ren has been chosen president of the 
Papyrus Club of Boston; he delivered an 
address on Civil Service Reform before 
the Randall Club of Fall River in Feb- 
ruary, being the guest of R. N. Durfee, 
’89. — Prof. M. Winkler delivered the 
Phi Beta Kappa address before the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, on Jan. 3. 1907, on 
“Goethe and Self-Culture.” 


1890. 
J. W. Lunp, Sec., 
84 State St., Boston. 

“The authorship of a case-book on 
international law, in which he presented 
a strong argument in support of the pro- 
position that international law was an 
actual legal system susceptivle of. being 
administered in courts of justice, pre- 
pared while he was professor of law at 
Columbia University, has led to singular 
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preferment and advancement for one of 
the most promising young men in the 
Department of State. This is J. B. Scott, 
solicitor for the department, who played 
so conspicuous a part in the recent 
Hague Conference that he was singled 
out for special commendation by the Sec- 
retary of State in the congratulations 
which he extended to the American com- 
missioners on their work in the con- 
ference. Mr. Scott, who is a citizen of 
California, has long made a specialty of 
international law. Having been grad- 
uated from Harvard, he spent some 
years at the universities of Berlin, Heidel- 
berg, and Paris pursuing his favorite 
study, and incidentally he acquired a 
knowledge of French and German which 
has since proved invaluable. He later 
organized the Los Angeles Law School, 
now the law department of the Univers- 
ity of Southern California. When the 
war with Spain broke out Mr. Scott en- 
listed in the 7th Regiment, and soon after 
being mustered out he was offered and 
accepted the deanship of the Law School 
of Columbia. It was while occupying 
this position that he published the argu- 
ment on international law, which so 
entirely coincided with the views of Sec- 
retary Root that the latter immediately 
offered Mr. Scott the post of solicitor for 
the Department of State, made vacant 
by the resignation of the veteran Judge 


Pedfield.” — New York Tribune. 


1891. 
A. J. Garceau, Sec., 
112 Water St., Room 601, Boston. 
The Class will meet at Holworthy 9 on 
Commencement Day, June 24. Other 
plans for Tuesday, June 23, will be 
announced later. — About 40 Boston 
members of the Class had an informal 
dinner at the Algonquin Club on 
March 21. No speeches were prepared 
and the lightning hit with great success 
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when the self-appointed toastmaster 
showed his Machiavellian hand. Those 
present were Little, Osgood, Rev. H. S. 
Johnson, Sever, Tudor, MacPherson, 
Curtis, Tyson, Wainwright, H. L. Nor- 
ton, Bangs, M. Williams, Jr., Mason, 
Rev. A. A. Berle, R. Sears, Luce, King, 
De Normandie, Atkinson, Keene, Bald- 
win, Brackett, Burr, Bussey, H. I. Cum- 
mings, Dabney, Dudley, Gulick, Hunt, 
Leeds, Muller, S. D. Parker, J. A. 
Parker, Percival, Reed, Rich, R. D. 
Willard, Woodworth, Woods. There will 
be another dinner next winter. — H. S. 
Wilkinson has been appointed Division 
Superintendent of Traffic of the Amer. 
Tel. & Tel. Co. in Atlanta, Ga. ; address, 
Chandler Bldg. — J. T. Burnett is with 
the Mass. Bonding and Insurance Co., 
77 State St., Boston. — E. S. Berry is 
counsel for a large insurance company at 
Hartford, Conn.; address, 56 Prospect 
St. — P. B. Vallé is in partnership with 
Gaze and Co., wholesale commission 
merchants, 75 Front St., Portland, Ore. 
— Rev. A. A. Berle is writing for the 
Bibliotheca Sacra a series on “Aspects 
of Spiritual Democracy,” the first title 
being, “Universities and the Social 
Life.” — C. H. Page has been appointed 
Professor of Romance Languages and 
Literatures at Columbia University. He 
is also the Secretary of the Division of 
Modern Languages and Literatures. His 
translation of Moliére is finished; in it 
the verse plays of Moliére are for the 
first time translated into English verse. 
—R. W. Nutter is counselor at law, 
at Trust Co. Bldg., 183 Main St., Brock- 
ton. — Morgan Barnes and T. Everett 
are members of the Harvard Club of 
Southern California. — Edward Fulton 
is an associate professor in the University 
of Illinois. — Rev. C. L. Slattery spoke 
at the recent dinner of the Connecticut 
Valley Harvard Club. — R. W. Atkinson 
is building a house at Heath Hill, 


Brookline. — G. B. Anderson is the 
president of the Swedish National As- 
sociation. — W. K. Flint is the vice- 
president of the Milwaukee Harvard 
Club. — J. L. Parker and A. J. Garceau 
were two of the organizers of the Harvard 
Club ot Boston. A. J. Garceau is the sec- 
retary of the Club. Any member of the 
Class who desires to join this club should 
communicate with the Secretary. — 
H. L. Norton has taken his family abroad 
to remain at Wiesbaden for several years. 


1892. 


Pror. A. R. Benner, Sec., 
Andover. 

Dr. F. S. Newell has been appointed 
assistant professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynaecology in the Medical School. — 
J. O. Porter’s business address is The 
McPherson Store, 71-79 Hanover St., 
and 6-12 Elm St., Boston. —G. L. 
Batchelder is a director of the Common- 
wealth Trust Co., Boston. — After a 
pastorate of five and a half years with 
the First Congregational Church of Troy, 
N. Y., Rev. J. B. Lewis has resigned to 
accept a call to the Second Congrega- 
tional Church of Huntington, Mass. — 
Dr. William Thorndike has been elected 
president of the Harvard Club of Mil- 
waukee. — E. A. Reed is vice-president 
of the Harvard Club of Central Ohio. — 
Joseph Shattuck, Jr., is president of the 
Connecticut Valley Harvard Club. — 
Lieut.-Gov. E. J. Lake is a vice-pre- 
sident of the newly organized Harvard 
Club of Connecticut; and C. C. Hyde is 
its secretary and treasurer. — Percival 
Hall is president of the Harvard Club of 
Washington. — J. D. Bowersock is pre- 
sident of the Harvard Club of Kansas 
City. —H. McK. Landon is president 
of the Associated Harvard Clubs. — 
Word has been received of the death of 
Gilman Smith Low on Feb. 14, 1908. 
A sketch will be printed later. 
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1898. 
S. F. BatcHe.per, Sec., 
720 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 

Some 35 members of the Class in and 
near New York City attended a special 
dinner held April 24 at the Harvard Club 
there, to discuss plans for the ‘“quin- 
decennial.” The occasion proved most 
successful and enjoyable, and will prob- 
ably be made an annual gathering here- 
after. —F. G. Benedict reports: “I 
have removed to Boston permanently 
as director of the Carnegie Nutrition 
Laboratory, and have purchased a 
house at 195 Bellevue St.” — G. Colla- 
more reports: “‘For the past year I have 
been associated with André L. Causse, 
105 Hudson St., New York City, in the 
import and export commission business. 
There has been nothing doing on my 
side, the export, and my principal occu- 
pation at present consists in translating 
French letters.” — Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
J. Currier will be “at home” after July 1, 
at 16 Greystone Park, Lynn. — F. W. 
Dallinger is a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Republican State 
Committee of Mass. — S. L. Fridenberg 
has changed his address to 192 Bidwell 
Parkway, Buffalo, N. Y. — L. Hand is 
a member of the committee on admis- 
sions of the New York City Bar Associa- 
tion, which now numbers over 2000 men. 
— C. S. Hawes is a special agent for the 
Bureau of Labor, Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, Washington, D. C., 
where he should be addressed. — C. G. 
Hubbell has removed his residence to 
82 Muzzey St., Lexington. —H. P. 
Nash is secretary of the L. F. Muelbe 
Art Glass Works, East 28th St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.— W. M. Reed reports: “I 
am going to change my place of residence 
from Trenton to New York City, for I 
have resigned from the Roebling Co. 
in order to help the Babbitts make their 
soap. A letter addressed care of Judge 
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William H. Wadhams, 39 West St., will 
always reach me.” — H. Saville has re- 
moved his offices to Barristers Hall, 
Boston, where he continues a member 
of the law firm of Saville & Chandler. 
— J.C. Spurr is a member of the new 
organization of Spurr & Cox, Inc., 
which “aims to provide specialists for 
giving advice upon and doing practical 
work in the various branches connected 
with the mining industry.” Main office 
at 305 Boston Building, Denver, Colo.; 
branches in New York and Mexico. 
— G. E. Stoker writes: ‘Because of 
continued poor health I was obliged to 
leave Kansas, after having practised law 
at Topeka for nearly 12 years. I am now 
located in San Francisco, with every 
prospect of remaining here the rest of my 
natural life. I shall continue the practice 
of law.” Address, 303 Grant Building, 
San Francisco. J. W. Strauss has 
been elected a director of the New York 
County Nat. Bank.—L. A. B. Street 
has become medical director for the 
East of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, with head office at 24, Yoko- 
hama, Japan. He writes, “My territory 
covers India, Straits Settlements, the 
Philippines, China, and Japan.” 


1894. 
E. K. Rann, Sec., 
107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge. 

The Class will hold its Commence- 
ment Reunion as usual in 23 Stoughton 
Hall. The evening before Commence- 
ment there will be a subscription dinner, 
of which notice will be given later in the 
Secretary’s circular.— Our Class _ is 
represented on the Executive Committee 
of the recently formed Harvard Club of 
Boston by S. M. Williams, 24 Congress 
St., Boston, to whom applications for 
membership may be sent. — E. B. Hill 
has recently been appointed instructor in 
music at Harvard University for the 
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year 1908-09, during the absence of 
Prof. W. R. Spalding. He has attained 
distinction both as a musical critic and 
as a composer. He is at present assistant 
musical critic for the Boston Transcript, 
has been editor of the Musical World, 
and has contributed numerous articles to 
musical papers in America and France. 
Among his publications are “Songs,” 
“Poetical Sketches,” “Country Idylls,” 
and the incidental music for a panto- 
mime “Jack Frost in Summer,” per- 
formed by the Theodore Thomas Or 
chestra of Chicago, and by an orchestra 
selected from the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. — Gen. Bulkeley Wells, 
whose heroic conduct during the dis- 
turbances at Telluride, Colo., gained 
him national fame, barely escaped assas- 
sination, on March 28, from the explosion 
of a dynamite bomb placed near his 
window: fortunately Wells received no 
serious injury from the explosion. — 
Dr. H. Kennedy has recently made an 
extensive trip through the Canadian 
Alps, and presented the result of his 
travels in an address before the Boston 
Scientific Society. — Prof. J. B. Wood- 
worth of Harvard University will take 
charge of the Shaler Memorial Expedi- 
tion to Brazil, leaving in June and re- 
maining until October: this is the first 
geological investigation to be conducted 
by means of the income of the Shaler 
Memorial Fund.—J. W. Smith has been 
appointed chief editor of the various 
publications of the house of Cassell, 
London. — Beginning with Aug. 1, 
the Atlantic Monthly will be published 
by the recently formed Atlantic Monthly 
Co., of which Ellery Sedgwick is senior 
member; he will assist in the editorial 
management. — B. M. Duggar, recently 
professor of botany at the University of 
Missouri, is professor of plant physiology 
at the State College of Agriculture, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
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1895. 
A. H. Newman, Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

Hollis 20 will be open as usual for the 
use of the Class on Commencement Day. 
An informal subscription dinner, similar 
to the dinners of the last two years, is 
being planned by the Class Committee. 
It will be held Commencement evening 
and detailed information will be sent 
each 95 man. — F. De W. Bolman’s 
address is care of Bolman Lumber Co., 
603 Cherokee St., Leavenworth, Kan. — 
J. L. Coolidge has been made assistant 
professor of mathematics at Harvard 
for five years from Sept. 1, 1908. — Guy 
Murchie has been appointed United 
States Marshal for the district of Massa- 
chusetts. — J. T. Whicher has formed 
a partnership with S. Young and A. B. 
Conant under the firm name of Whicher, 
Young & Conant, for the transaction 
of a general investment bond business 
with offices at 95 Milk St., Boston. 


1896. 
J. J. Hayes, Sec., 
112 Water St., Boston. 

J. E. Le Bosquet has resigned from 
his position of assistant in philosophy 
at Harvard and is now minister of the 
Congregational Church at Turner’s Falls. 
— Alfred Codman is a member of the 
firm of Hamlin, Nickerson & Co., 
bankers, 60 State St., Boston. — J. P. 
Parker is a member of the firm of O’Neil 
& Parker, conducting a surety bond 
business. — G. T. Rice is a member of 
the firm of Bond & Goodwin, bankers, 
35 Congress St., Boston. — C. E. Bacon 
is in the Boston office of Allyn & Bacon, 
publishers, 172 Tremont St., Boston. — 
Addresses: W. B. Aspinwall, 325 Wash- 
ington Ave., Albany, N. Y.; F. M. Jones, 
17 Somerset Road, W. Newton; Charles 
Brewer, 50 Congress St., Boston; E. H. 
Brown, 1780 Lyndale Ave., Minneapo- 
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lis, Minn. — Stoughton 8 has been re- 
served for the Class on Commencement 
Day instead of Holworthy 7 as hereto- 
fore. Application for Class Day tickets 
should be made to the Harvard Alumni 
Ass’n, 50 State St., before June 13. The 
Class will have its annual informal din- 
ner the latter part of June, detailed 
notice of which will be sent out. 


1897. 
W. L. Garrison, Jr., Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

E. V. Dexter is purchasing agent of 
the Mexican Central Ry. Co., with of- 
fices in the City of Mexico. —J. D. 
Phillips and R. L. Scaife have become 
members of the corporation of Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., which succeeds the long 
established and successful publishing 
firm of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton. — A. K. Moe is still in the Ameri- 
can Consulate at Dublin, Ireland. — 
W. Read, 2d, announces that he is pre- 
pared to handle all classes of insurance 
at 141 Milk St., Boston. — P. M. Wheeler 
is at Adamsville, R. I., having moved 
there from Brooklyn, N. Y.— Dr. G. 
P. Sanborn has his office at 366 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Boston. — A. V. Dilley 
has associated himself with Emmons 
Raymond, ’02, and M.S. Keith, Jr., 03, 
under the name of A. V. Dilley & Co., 
Inc., to deal in Oriental rugs and East- 
ern merchandise at 5 Park St., Boston. 
—S. Morrill’s address is 110 Beacon 
St., Boston. — The Secretary wishes to 
call to the attention of those members of 
the Class who live in or near Boston that 
a Harvard Club of Boston has been or- 
ganized, and is now started upon what 
promises to be a very successful career. 
Some 20 men in the Class have applied 
for membership and it is hoped that the 
’97 representation will be greatly in- 
creased in the near future. The Secre- 
tary believes that the Club has an oppor- 
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tunity to perform excellent service, and 
that it will inevitably become a large, 
influential, and successful organization. 
— W. G. G. Cole is tutor to the sons of 
J. A. Burden, New York City. — F. B. 
Rowell leaves the Morristown, N. J., 
School to become private secretary at 
Groton School during 1908-9. 


1898. 
B. H. Hayes, Sec., 


Andover. 

Your Decennial Celebration occurs 
this June; be sure to be present! Circu- 
lars, with schedule of events, have been 
mailed to all members who have kept 
the Secretary informed of their proper 
address. Men who received degrees are 
particularly urged to bring back members 
of the Class who were less fortunate in 
being smiled upon by the Faculty. Re- 
member this is your only Decennial. — 
The Class Day Committee of 1908 have 
provided application blanks for grad- 
uates so that the usual inconvenience of 
standing in line on Class Day, in order 
to obtain the necessary tickets for the 
Stadium, Yard, etc., will be abolished. 
These blanks can be secured at the office 
of the Alumni Association, 50 State St., 
Boston, or from J. S. Whitney, chairman 
of the Harvard Class Day Committee, 
Box C, Cambridge. — J. L. Boysen, who 
figured among the lost in the Class Re- 
port, is still an assistant professor at 
Syracuse University, but for the past 
two years has been studying at Leipzig, 
Germany. — Vivian Burnett, when last 
heard from, was with S. S. McClure & 
Co., N. Y. — Dr. A. B. Emmons, 2d, is 
studying medicine abroad; for the 
present his address is Kaulbachstrasse 47, 
Munich, Germany. — Frederick Jordan 
is secretary of the Shelby Sales Book Co., 
12th & Buttonwood Sts., Philadelphia, 
Pa. — Harry E. Sibly is treasurer of the 
Mechanics’ Iron Foundry Co., 38 Kem- 
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ble St., Roxbury. — E. D. Fullerton is a 
member of the law firm of Scaife, Rob- 
bins and Fullerton, 19 Congress St., 
Boston. —S. McG. Pierce is with the 
Cowen Co., advertising, 327 John Han- 
cock Bldg., Boston. —G. I. Finlay, 
another “lost man,” is professor of 
geology in Colorado College, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. — R. M. Shepard has be- 
come a member of the firm of Bockman 
& Shepard, importers and wholesale 
dealers in foreign and domestic marbles, 
1265 Broadway, New York. — Karl 
Adams has been made assistant corpora- 
tion counsel of the city of Boston. — 
Rev. Allen Jacobs is curate of Christ 
Church, Cambridge, and his address is 
19 Pleasant St. — Change of addresses: 
Potter Palmer, Jr., 1300 First Nat. Bank 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill.; Dr. R. 'T. Stearns, 
24 Tileston Ave., Mattapan; Dr. A. A. 
Sibley, 366 Commonwealth Ave., Boston; 
Dr. H. I. Bowditch, 483 Beacon St., 
Boston; R. S. Boardman, 17 Washing- 
ton PI., Bloomfield, N. J.; C. W. Cutter, 
Greenwich, Conn.; L. E. Bristol, Colum- 
bia, Mo. — H. J. Holt is manager of the 
Doldt Coin Handling Machine Co., 
Post Office Square Bldg., Boston. 


1899. 
Artuur Apams, Sec., 
50 State St., Boston. 

The Class will meet in Holworthy 15 
on Commencement as usual. There will 
probably be a dinner about that time, 
details of which will be announced, per- 
haps before this is published. — P. G. 
Carleton is practising law with W. I. 
Badger, 53 State St., Rooms 1012-15, 
Boston. —R. A. Jackson became a 


partner in the firm of Jackson & Curtis, 
stock and bond brokers, Boston and 
New York; address, 1 Nassau St., New 
York City.—J. W. Hathaway has 
moved his office to Room 1032, 18 
Tremont St., Boston, and E. Hubert 
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Litchfield has moved to 44 Wali St. 
New York City. — P. D. Haughton is 
head coach of the Harvard Football 
Team for the season of 1908. He will 
serve without compensation and retain — 
his position as asst. secretary of the City 
Trust Co., Boston. — J. E. Rousmaniere 
is a member of the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives. — J. A. H. Keith is 
president of the State Normal School, 
Oshkosh, Wis. — C. W. Hood is teach- 
ing Latin at the Powder Point School, 
Duxbury. 


1900. 
Exior Spapina, Sec., 
Endicott, N. Y. 

J. H. Cabot, 2d, on March 8, 1908, 
was ordained deacon of the Episcopal 
Church, by Dr. R. H. Weller, Bishop 
Coadjutor of Fond du Lac, acting for 
Bishop Lawrence, in the Church of 
the Advent, Boston. —S. M. Becker, 
mayor of Milwaukee, is candidate for 
governor of Wisconsin. — J. G. Oglesby 
is a candidate for lieutenant-governcr 
of the state of Illinois. — The Philadel- 
phia members of the Class held their 
annual dinner Feb. 29; those present 


were, R.S. Holland, E. L. Dudley, C. H. 


’ Bell, R. Haughton, E. Ingraham, and F. 


Rawle, Jr. — A. G. Mason is treasurer 
of the Whitman Mills, New Bedford. — 
E. L. Dudley’s office is at 33 N. 2d St., 
Camden, N. J.— J. H. Holliday has 
formed a partnership for the general 
practice of law, under the firm name of 
Fordyce, Holliday and White, Third 
Nat. Bank Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. — 
Rev. R. S. Forbes, minister of the First 
Parish Church (Unitarian) at Dedham, 
has accepted a call to the First Parish 
Church at Meeting House Hill, Dorches- 
ter. 
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1901. 
H. B. Cuarx, Sec., 
5 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 

R. W. Shapleigh’s address is 1924 
No. Nevada Ave., Colorado Springs, 
Colo. — Rev. S. S. Drury is vicar of St. 
Stephen’s P. E. Church, Boston. — Rev. 
Charles E. Hill, curate of St. Peter’s 
Church, Springfield, for the past four 
years, has resigned. The work has been 
too much of a strain on Rev. Mr. Hill, as 
in connection with the regular parish 
work he has been laboring in the Ludlow 
and Forest Park missions. It is his 
purpose to remain in Springfield. He 
has been offered the charge of the Forest 
Park Mission by the Bishop. He will 
also continue his work in Ludlow.— 
C. A. Peters is with C. F. Peters & 
Son, engraving stationers, 145 High St., 
Boston. His home address will be 
No. 59 Barry St., Dorchester, after his 
marriage on June 2. —J. A. Graydon is 
with McDonald & Kieley Co., wholesale 
shoemakers, Cincinnati, 0. — Jose Cam- 
prubi is with the Public Service Cor- 
poration of New Jersey; address, No. 2 
Gouverneur Street, Newark, N. J. — 
Ralph W. Gray is practising architect- 
ure at 1175 Tremont St., Boston. — 
R. H. Dana, Jr., has been appointed 
instructor in architecture at Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven. He will, however, 
continue the practice of architecture at 
44th St. and Fifth Ave., New York, 
and will spend only one or two afternoons 
a week in New Haven. — Lewis A. 
Stillings died on Sept. 21, 1907, of ap- 
pendicitis. No notice has come to the 
Class Secretary until the present time. 


1902. 
Barrett WENDEL, Jr., Sec., 
44 State St., Boston. 
J. E. Dow is with the American Cast- 
ing Co., Birmingham, Ala.—R. S. 
Walker is at Fort Smith, Ark. — H. O. 
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Wood is instructor in mineralogy and 
geology at the University of California, 
Berkeley, Cal. —D. S. Downes is an 
orange-grower at Covina, Cal. — R. P. 
Benedict is an oil producer at Los 
Angeles, Cal. — Halstead Lindsley is a 
mining engineer at Telluride, Col. — 
E. H. Greene is with the Berkshire 
Mills, Bridgeport, Conn. — H. B. House 
is in the clothing and gentlemen’s fur- 
nishing business at South Manchester, 
Conn. — B. A. Hollister is principal 
of the high school, Washington, Conn. 
— A. 5S. Proudfoot is with the Standard 
Arms Co., Wilmington, Del. — R. C. 
Bruce is Asst. Supt. of Public Schools, 
Washington, D. C. — E. L. Pearson is 
librarian, Military Information Division, 
Washington, D. C.— H. R. Wade is 
chemist at Bureau of Soils, Washington, 
D.C. — P. H. Whiting is sporting editor 
of the Georgian, Atlanta, Ga. —C. P. 
McCarthy is practising law at Boise, 
Idaho. — Russell Sturgis is with the 
C., B. & Q. R. R. at Aurora, Ill. — 
C. C. Case, Jr., is chief clerk of the 
Circuit Court of Cook County, IIl., and 
Asst. City Attorney of Chicago. — J. C. 
Cobb, Jr., is in the lumber business in 
Chicago, Ill. — H. F. Perkins is in the 
wholesale grocery business in Chicago. 
—D. S. Ricker is asst. editor of the 
Chicago Sunday Tribune. — M. J. Bach 
is practising law in New York City. — 
H. S. Baker is with the Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., New York City. — A. R. Beal is 
superintendent of the Gas Co. in New- 
burgh, N. Y. — H. J. Brown is with the 
U.S. Gypsum Co., at Oakfield, N. Y. — 
B. S. Burlingame is a mechanical engi- 
neer at the Solvay Process Co., Solvay, 
N. Y. — The Sexennial Celebration of 
the Class will take place on June 22, 23, 
and 24, The committee have sent to 
each member of the Class a University 
Calendar which gives in detail every- 
thing which will take place during the 
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three days’ celebration. Remember 
these dates: Thursday, June 18, Yale 
Baseball Game in Cambridge. Friday, 
June 19, Class Day Exercises in Stadium 
(open to graduates). Monday, June 22, 
Day at Nantasket and Paragon Park in 
evening. Tuesday, June 23, Day at 
Riverside and Class Dinner in evening. 
Wednesday, June 24, Commencement. 
A dinner was held at the Parker House 
in Boston on March 13, to which all 
members of the Class, living in and 
about Boston, were invited. The object 
of the dinner was to make a start on ar- 
rangements for the coming Sexennial. 
The following committee was appointed 
with power to make complete arrange- 
ments: B. Wendell, Jr., Chairman, E. E. 
Smith, Treasurer, R. I. Lee, Reception, 
F. M. Sawtell, Day at Nantasket, C. 
Frothingham, Jr., Day at Riverside, P. 
W. Thomson, Class Dinner, R. W. Saw- 
yer, Jr., Transportation, E. Lewis, J. H. 
Holmes, C. Platt, 3d, J. H. Shirk. — 
G. C. St. John is headmaster of the 
Choate School, Wallingford, Ct. 


1903. 
Rocer Ernst, Sec.. 
60 State St., Boston. 

Rev. Spence Burton was advanced to 
the sacred priesthood in the Church of 
St. John the Evangelist, Boston, March 
7, 1908. — R. W. Child is with Stone & 
Webster, electric railway and lighting 
properties, 147 Milk St., Boston. — C. 
R. Cross, Jr., is taking a hunting trip in 
the Alaskan Peninsula. —G. B. Fer- 
nald is to be secretary to the American 
Consul at Rheims, France, during the 
summer, returning to St. Mark’s School, 
Southboro, as English master in the 
autumn. — W. B. Flint, 12 Piazza Es- 
quilino, Rome, Italy, is studying abroad. 
—C. M. Frothingham is owner and 
manager of the Cestus Bread Co., 208 
Pleasant St., Boston. — H. U. Gade is 


with the American Radiator Co., 131 
Federal St., Boston. — R. Haycock, 12 
Westley St., Winchester, is practising 
law in the office of Breed & Smith, 77 
Summer St., Boston. — M. S. Keith, Jr., 
is a partner in the firm of A. U. Dilley & 
Co., dealers in oriental rugs, 5 Park St., 
Boston. — R. Pier, 4 East 41st St., New 
York City, is with Harding, Whitman 
Co., cotton manufacturers, New York 
City. —G. W. Post, Jr., 77 West 85th 
St., New York City, is sales manager of 
Panhard & Levassor Automobile Co., 
Broadway & 62d St., New York. — 
Roy Bayard Bacon died at Washington, 
D. C., on April 21, 1908. 


1904. 
R. S. Wattace, Sec., 
19 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

T. R. Clark is the head of T. R. Clark 
& Co., producers of crude petroleum, 
133 Congress St., Bradford; Pa. — W. 
C. Phillips is assistant secretary to the 
New York City Milk Committee; also 
secretary of the Joint Committee of the 
Tuberculosis Committee of the Charity 
Organization Society, New York Milk 
Committee and State Charities Aid As- 
sociation. — J. R. P. French is instructor 
in science and mathematics at the Mor- 
ristown School, N. J.— J. T. Soutter, 
2d, has resigned his position with the 
Rock Island Ry. and is now in the bond 
departmentof Taylor, Smith and Evans, 
49 Wall St., New York City. —R. M. 
Hull is asst. secretary of the Boston 
Finance Committee. — J. G. Wolff has 
left the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and is now in the office of the 
Attorney-General. —'Thos. Brennan is 
boys’ club director in the Jacob A. Riis 
Neighborhood House, New York City. 
— T. F. Brennan becomes head of the 
Jacob A. Riis Neighborhood Settlement 
House, New York City, June 1, 1908. 
— W. K. Gunn has been appointed Eng- 
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lish teacher at the Country School for 
Boys of Boston, at Newton. 


1905. 
S. N. Hinckey, Sec., 
Lawrence, Long Island, N. Y. 

The schedule of events for the Trien- 
nial Celebration this spring is as follows: 
Thursday, June 18, Baseball Game with 
Yale; Class go to game together. Friday, 
June 19, Class Day; Class march to 
Stadium. Saturday, June 20, Relaxation. 
Monday, June 22, trip to Nantasket 


_ Beach. Tuesday, June 23, Field Day 


with 1902 at Riverside; Class Dinner in 
thie evening, in Boston. Wednesday, 
June 24, Regular Commencement Day 
Program; Refreshments in Holworthy 16. 
Thursday, June 25, Boat Race; seats for 
1905 together. — Jackson Palmer is a 
lawyer in the firm of George & Palmer, 
6 Beacon St., Boston. —W. C. Rich- 
mond’s business address is 40 Battery- 
march St., Boston; he is in the lumber 
business. — H. D. Kernan has moved 
to Cleveland and is in the Garry Iron 
& Steel Co.; address, ‘The Croxden” 
Cleveland, O. — S. E. Joshua has passed 
the Ohio Bar examinations and is now 
practising for himself; address, Realty 
Trust Building, Youngstown, O. — 
P. O. Mills is in the Bradley Works, 
North Weymouth. — J. D. Tew is with 
the B. F. Goodrich Co., rubber manu- 
facturers, Akron, O. — A. C. Burrill is a 
lecturer and museum assistant at the 
Public Museum, Milwaukee, Wis. — 
O. E. Pomeroy is teaching in the Can- 
ton Christian College, Canton, China. — 
J. de R. Storey is practising law with 
Miller & Bretzfelder, 120 Broadway, 
New York. — George Clymer’s home 
address is 1617 H St., Washington, D. 
C.; he is a Harvard medical student and 
is at present living at 1089 Boylston St., 
Boston. — A. G. Spangler is a manufac- 
turer and jobber at Bryan, O. — The 
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address of F. A. Alden was not correct in 
the last issue of the Graduates’ Magazine. 
He is consulting engineer for the Office, 
Bank & Library Co., 157 Summer St., 
Boston. —H. O. Ruby is practising 
law in the office of Cochran & Williams, 
57 Fast Market St., York, Pa. — W. M. 
Barrows is instructor in zodlogy at the 
New Hampshire Agricultural College, 
Durham, N. H. 


1906. 


Nicuoias KE ttey, Sec., 
29 Thayer Hall, Cambridge. 

H. E. Garceau is living at 20 Walker 
St., Cambridge. — F. A. Goodhue has 
left the Law School and is with the First 
Nat. Bank, Boston. — H. A. Hirshberg 
has given up practising law in Chicago 
and has moved to San Antonio, Tex., 
where he will practise on his own ac- 
count; address, 223 E. Laurel St. — H. 
L. Lincoln is with the General Electric 
Co., at Schenectady, N. Y., in the Test- 
ing Department; his present address is 
5 State St., Schenectady, N. Y.; his per- 
manent address, is Belmont. — L. I. 
Neale has left the George A. Fuller Co., 
with which he was connected since grad- 
uation, and is with J. B. King & Co., 1 
Broadway, New York City; permanent 
address, 19 East 41st St., New York City. 
— T. D. Sloan was appointed by the 
President a 2d lieutenant in the Army 
following the competitive examinations 
held last September and has been as- 
signed to the Sixth Field Artillery sta- 
tioned at Fort Riley, Kan.—R. L. 
Smith’s address is 41 Dana St., Cam- 
bridge. —H. M. Turner is with the 
Turner Construction Co., New York 
City. —H. C. Washburn is instructor 
in English in the U. S. Naval Academy 
at Annapolis, Md. —H. S. Wyndham- 
Gittens is instructor in mathematics and 
Latin at Wilson School, Fishkill-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. —H. H. Harbour is 
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substitute instructor in English at the 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
— B. T. Leland is instructor in mathe- 
matics at New Orleans, La., University. 


1907. 
J. M. Morse, Sec., 
9 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 

E. F. Tyson is studying medicine at 
Howard Univ., Washington, D. C.; ad- 
dress, 2124 K St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. — C. Richardson is teaching Eng- 
lish at Atlanta Baptist College, Atlanta, 
Ga. — R. Birnie, Jr., is studying medi- 
cine in the Harvard Medical School, 
first year; address, 52 Windsor St., Rox- 
bury. — J. H. Breck holds the Harris 
Travelling Fellowship in Fine Arts; 
address, care of American Express Co., 
27 Via Vittoria, Naples, Italy. — J. H. 
Alexandre, Jr., 35 E. 67th St., New 
York, N. Y., is a broker and a member 
of the New York Stock Exchange. — 
F. L. Alderman, Athens, O., is assistant 
cashier in the Athens Nat. Bank. — G. 
E. Anderson, 80 Oxford St., Cambridge, 
is a sugar chemist. —E. Ballantine, 
care of A. A. Ballantine, 10 W. Cedar 
St., Boston, is studying music in Berlin, 
Germany. — W. J. A. Bailey, Box 35, 
Winterton, N. Y., is editor of “The 
American Export Catalogue,” 497 Pearl 
St., New York, N. Y. — A. F. Cham- 
berlain, 90 Elm St., W. Newton, is as- 
sistant purchasing agent and cost ac- 
countant in a shoe factory.—P. R. 
Carpenter, 18 Spring St., Amherst, is 
instructor in hygiene and physical edu- 
cation. — W. C. Brinton, Westchester, 
Pa., is an industrial engineer for West- 
inghouse Electric and Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburg, Pa. — J. J. Dearborn, Pem- 
broke, N. H., is assistant to the State 
Forester of Mass. —R. C. Colwell, 
3105 College Ave., Beaver Falls, Pa., is 
professor of mathematics at Geneva 


College, Beaver Falls, Pa. —P. T. 


Christie, Newport, R. I., is teaching 
French and English at St. George’s 
School, Newport, R. I. — W. H. Min- 
ton, Orchard Ave., Forest Hills, is a 
stock broker at 79 Milk St., Boston. — 
P. B. Goode, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C., is an editorial as- 
sistant. — D. Hall, care of Adjutant 
General, U. S. Army, War Dept., Wash- 
ington, D. C., is lieut. of artillery, U.S. 
A. — C. J. O’Donnell, 333 Saratoga St., 
East Boston, is a civil engineer with the 
Charles River Basin Commission, Bos- 
ton. — H. McF. B. Ogelby, 2 Hatha- 
way St., Jamaica Plain, is teaching at St. 
Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. — A. V. 
Parsons, 73 Western Ave., Gloucester, is 
special agent, Bureau of Labor, Dept. of 
Commerce and Labor, Washington, 
D. C.—C. W. Pickells, 151 Elm St., 
Elizabeth, N. J., is organist and choir 
master, teacher of music in public 
schools, also of organ and singing. — 
P. Portal, Esperanza, Cuba, is engineer 
in charge of the construction of a road 
from Santa Clara to Camajuani, Cuba. 
—M. J. Redding, 165 West 9th St., So. 
Boston, is instructor of athletics in the 
Boston high schools. — C. Richardson, 
Atlanta, Ga., is teaching English at the 
Baptist College. — D. Rives, 184 Ben- 
nington St., E. Boston, is computer for 
the Government in the Philippines. — 
J. A. Roosevelt, 282 Beacon St., Boston, 
is street railroading in Seattle, Wash. — 
P. H. Ross, India Bldg., Liverpool, 
Eng., is with W. A. Roberts, Ltd., mer- 
chants. — F. Shoemaker, 424 L St., 
Tacoma, Wash., is district auditor in 
the Philippine Islands. — F. B. Swain, 
73 Belmont St., Brockton, is financial 
journalist, Boston News Bureau, and 
also a lawyer. — S. B. Swain, 190 Brattle 
St., Cambridge, is in the paper business 
with F. W. Bird & Sons, Walpole. — 
R. M. Tappan, 242 Marlborough St., 
Boston, is with the Submarine Signal 
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Co., Liverpool, Eng.—E. I. Terry, 
U. S. Forest Service, Santa Fé, N. M., is 
a forester’s assistant — W. D. Thomp- 
son, care of W. D. Orcutt, University 
Press, Cambridge, is a mining engineer. 
—J.H. Thorp, The Birches, Sevenoaks. 
Kent, Eng., is an engineer. — H. M. 
Tillinghast, 27 Everett St., Cambridge, 
is assistant chemist with the Cuban- 
American Sugar Co., Central “'Tin- 
guars,”’ Pignan, Cuba. — V. H. Todd, 
Greenville, Ill., is professor of German 
and Latin at Greenville College. — R. 
K. Tonlin,. Jr., 41 Waverly St., Brook- 
line, is a civil engineer with the New 
York City Board of Water Supply, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. — A. L. D. War- 
ner, 362 Riverside Drive, N. Y., is secre- 
tary and director of the Warner Sugar 
Refining Co., 79 Wall St., New York. — 
C. W. Washburne, U. S. Geological 
Survey, Washington, D. C., is a geo- 


logist. — W. A. Watson, McCormick — 


Ave., Ozone Park, New York, N. Y., is 
assistant cashier of the First Nat. Bank 
of Ozone Park, New York, N. Y. — 
J. Weare, 697 Washington Boulevard, 
Chicago, Ill., is “Lecteur Anglais a 
I’ Université de Lyon,” Lyons, France. 
—F. W. Whitney, 345 Broadway, Som- 
erville, is in U. S. Cavalry, San Me- 
teorival, Philippine Islands. — G. Whit- 
ney, 289 Marlborough St., Boston, is 
with Kidder, Peabody & Co., bankers, 
Boston. — B. L. Young, Jr., Auburn- 
dale, is with Stone and Webster, Boston. 
— B. M. Woodbridge is to teach French 
and Spanish next year at Geo. Wash- 
ington University, in Washington, D. C. 
—C. O. Wellington is with the Old 
Colony Trust Co., Boston. — W. W. 
Reed is instructor in English at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, Tex. — C. R. 
Reid is principal of the East Providence, 
R. I., Grammar School. — C. B. Marble 
is 2d asst. secretary to the National 


Civil Service Reform League, New York 
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City. — H. E. Kramer is tutor to the son 
of Samuel Hill, "79, Goldendale, Wash. 
— J. E. Kirwin is with Dunn & Mc- 
Carthy, shoe manufacturers, Auburn, 
N. Y. — J. E. Eaton is chemical assist- 
ant to F. Pousland, Revere Sugar Co., 
East Cambridge. — R. F. Gardiner is 
with Adams & Co., bankers, Boston. — 
H. I. Brown is science teacher at Thorn- 
ton Academy, Saco, Me. — W. L. Stod- 
dard has left the office of the Atlantic 
Monthly and is on the editorial staff of 
the Youth’s Companion. — J. H. Giles 
is with the Record Toy Plate Co., of 
Arlington. — F. A. Bonner served the 
Municipal Voters’ League, of Chicago, 
in the last election, which was the most 
signal victory in the history of the 
League. His address is 831 Rosemont 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


Dr. F. S. Thomas, m’ 74, was the first 
speaker at the Syracuse University 
Alumni Banquet at Young’s Hotel, 
Boston, on Feb. 22. It was a time of 
congratulations on account of the com- 
pletion of the largest stadium in America 
and the beginning of the largest gym- 
nasium in the world. 

Dr. George Eben Thompson, m ’84, 
a prominent physician of the South End, 
died at his home, 599 ‘Tremont St., Bos- 
ton, on April 11. Dr. Thompson was 
born in Durham, N. H., Dec. 15, 1859, 
the son of Charles A. C. and Louisa J. 
Thompson. He attended the public 
schools of Dover, N. H.; entered Dart- 
mouth College, from which he graduated 
in the class of '79, and afterward studied 
at Harvard Medical School, where he 
graduated in the Class of °84. Dr. 
Thompson acted as house physician at 
the McLean Asylum in 1882-83, and was 
attached to the City Hospital from Jan- 
uary, 1883, to July, 1884. He was also 
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connected with St. Elizabeth’s and 
Carney Hospitals, and for a time served 
as visiting physician in the South Boston 
district of the Boston Dispensary. Dr. 
Thompson married Dora Francis At- 
wood, daughter of Elkanah S. and 
Nancy F. Atwood of Roxbury, Sept. 20, 
1887. She survives with two children, 
Charles F. and Marjorie Thompson. 

A life of the late Gov. D. H. Cham- 
berlain, /°64, of South Carolina, being in 
preparation, his son will be indebted to 
any persons possessing letters of interest 
from him if they will kindly send them 
to Paul C. Chamberlain, No. 10 Tor- 
rington Sq., London, W. C., England. 
The utmost discretion will be exercised 
in their use, and care in returning them 
as soon as copies can be made. 

Parker Cleaveland Chandler, L.S. ’73, 
died on March 20 at his home in New 
York City. He was the son of Peleg 
Whitman Chandler, L. S. °35, and 
Martha Cleaveland, daughter of Prof. 
Parker Cleaveland of Bowdoin College. 
He was born in Boston, Dec. 7, 1848, 
and was graduated from the Boston 
Latin School, and Williams College in 
1872, and studied at the Harvard Law 
School. He then read law in the office 
of his father, and was admitted to the 
Suffolk Bar in 1875. He was prominent 
in athletics at Williams and introduced 
rowing at that college. As a lawyer he 
was almost exclusively engaged in cor- 
poration matters, and was retained as 
counsel in many notable cases, including 
the famous seven years’ contest of The 
American Bell Telephone Co. vs. The 
Drawbaugh Telephone Co., and the 
case of Cyrus W. Field vs. The New Eng- 
land R. R. He moved just before the 
Spanish War to New York, where for 
several years he served as counsel for 
the Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co., and 
for various gas, electrical, and other 
corporations. He also found time to 
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devote to politics and social life. He was 
one of the originators of the Bristow 
movement within the Republican party 
in 1876, which first vigorously advocated 
civil service reform and secured its re- 
cognition in political party platforms. In 
the campaign for the Republican presi- 
dential nomination in 1880 he was man- 
ager for Senator John Sherman, and 
during the Butler campaigns he was in 
charge of the citizens’ reform movement 
in Boston. He made the original drafts 
of the registration laws of Massachusetts 
and secured much legislation in the 
interest of the purity of elections. He 
was a member of the Algonquin, Union, 
and St. Botolph clubs and the B. A. A. 
In New York he was a member of the 
University and Transportation clubs. 
He was unmarried. 

J.J. Higgins, 190, is district attorney 
of Middlesex County. 

Judge Charles Augustus Dewey, L.S. 
*52, of the third district court of Worces- 
ter County, and the second oldest judge 
of a police court in Massachusetts, died 
at his home, in Milford, on March 22. 
Death was due to an attack of paralysis 
on March 13. He was born Dec. 29, 
1830, in Northampton, the son of Charles 
A. Dewey, h °40, for 30 years judge of 
the Massachusetts Supreme Court. His 
grandfather, Daniel Dewey, was also 
for many years a judge of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts and afterward 
was elected to Congress. C. A. Dewey 
was fitted for college at Williston Semi- 
nary, and graduated from Williams with 
salutatory honors in 1851. After reading 
law in the office of his brother, Francis 
H. Dewey, L. S. °41, of Worcester, he 
took a year’s course at Harvard Law 
School. Later he went to New York 
city, where he was admitted to the bar 
in 1854. After studying and practising 
in New York for two years, he went to 
Davenport, Ia., where he remained two 
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years. In 1859 he settled at Milford 
and during the first two years there he 
was associated with Hamilton B. Staples, 
afterward district attorney and judge of 
the Superior Court. Judge Dewey was 
appointed trial justice of the Milford 
court, July 20, 1861. He served three 
years as trial justice and was then made 
judge of the Milford police court in 
1864. In 1872 he was made presiding 
officer of the district court when this 
court was organized. Judge Dewey had 
been a trustee of the Milford Memorial 
Library for the past 34 years, and had 
been a member of the school committee 
for seven years. 

Upon the invitation of Sec. Root, the 
Agricultural Department has designated 
Dr. H. W. Wiley, s 73, chief of the chem- 
istry bureau of fhat department, as one 
of the experts to visit Paris in conformity 
with the terms of the French reciprocity 
agreement. 

Rev. Samuel Mills Warren, L.S.’47, 
died Feb. 6, 1908, in a street-car on 
Boylston St., Boston. Mr. Warren left 
his home in Brookline in seemingly ex- 
cellent health, to dine with his son, 
Prof. H. L. Warren of Harvard Univer- 
sity. He took an Ipswich Street car and 
asked for a transfer. The conductor 
thought he was sleeping when he passed 
Massachusetts Avenue, and went to 
arouse him. A physician who was a 
passenger, and saw he was unconscious, 
advised his removal to the Back Bay 
Station, where it was found that Mr. 
Warren was dead from heart disease. 
Mr. Warren was born in West Dedham, 
Feb. 12, 1822, where he lived until 1834, 
when he moved to Vermont, and from 
there to New York, and went to work 
in a shoe store and studied law at the 
same time in Keyesville Academy. He 
later opened an academy of his own in 
Bennington. In 1844 he went to Cin- 
cinnati, and after one year in the Har- 
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vard Law School, by hard study, was 
admitted to the bar in 1850. While there 
he became acquainted with Dr. W. C. 
Burnham, and with him studied for the 
ministry in the Swedenborgian Church. 
He went to Philadelphia, where he 
preached his first sermon, and in 1853 
sailed for England. There he married 
Sarah Ann Broadfield. He again studied 
in Owens College, Manchester, Eng., 
returning to this country in 1854, and in 
1855 went back to England, where he 
was a pastor in one of London’s large 
churches. In 1864 he came back to this 
country and settled on Parker Hill, 
Roxbury, where he lived until 1898. He 
was pastor of the Church of the New 
Jerusalem on High St., Brookline, from 
1864-71, and then confined his work to 
teaching in the New Church Theological 
School, Cambridge, and to literary 
work for the church. Mr. Warren was 
the author of “‘A Compendium of the 
Theology of Emanuel Swedenborg.” 
He edited the New Church Review, and 
in recent years had attended to that 
work almost wholly, with the exception 
of the time he devoted to translations of 
Latin. He was connected with the 
Swedenborgian Church on Bowdoin St. 
He leaves a daughter, Mrs. Frederick 
Billings of New York, and three sons, 
Prof. H. Langford Warren of Cambridge, 
Harold B. Warren of Brookline, and 
John B. Warren of Cambridge, with 
whom he made his home. 

Dr. C. E. Donlan, m '98, of Dorches- 
ter, former superintendent of the Lowell 
City Hospital and Almshouse, is superin- 
tendent of the Long Island Almshouse 
and Hospital. 

John Glidden Stetson, J '60, for 42 
years clerk of the United States Circuit 
Courts, died at his home in Roxbury, 
March 30. Death was due to pneumonia. 
Mr. Stetson was appointed deputy clerk 
of the United States Circuit Court on 
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Feb. 1, 1864, and held that position until 
Oct. 1, 1866, when he was appointed 
clerk. This position he filled until 
June 16, 1891, when, at the organization 
of the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals, he was made clerk, a position 
he held until his death. In 1872 he was 
appointed master in chancery and com- 
missioner of the Circuit Court. The 
office of commissioner was abolished in 
1897. On Oct. 17, 1907, he was appointed 
United States Commissioner. For many 
years Mr. Stetson had acted as master 
in cases pending in the Federal Courts. 
He was born at New Castle, Me., 
Feb. 28, 1833, the son of Capt. Joseph 
Stetson, a sea captain prominent in his 
day. He attended Lincoln Academy; was 
graduated from Bowdoin College in 
1853; and a few months later he went 
West and taught school in Ohio. He 
was also principal of the Columbus, O., 
High School and the Walnut Hill High 
School in Cincinnati. A few years later 
he returned to Massachusetts and en- 
tered the Harvard Law School, from 
which he was graduated in 1860. The 
next four years he practised law at Port- 
land, Me.; then he accepted the position 
as deputy clerk. For many years he was 
a vestryman at St. James’s Episcopal 
Church, Roxbury. He had also served 
as a trustee of the Roxbury Institution 
for Savings. 

In April Prof. Wm. James, m 69, went 
to England, where he expects to deliver 
a course of lectures. 

Prosecutor Henry Young, L. S. ’63, of 
Essex County, N. J., former city counsel 
of Newark, died at his home in that city, 
March 30, from erysipelas. He was the 
second son of the late Charles E. 
Young, of Newark, where he was born 
Oct. 24, 1844. He obtained his early 
education in a private school; entered 
Princeton as a sophomore in 1859, and 
was graduated in 1862. Mr. Young 


began the study of law in a New York 
office preliminary to taking a course in 
the Harvard Law School. Mr. Young 
became a counselor in 1868, in the 
meantime being appointed a United 
States attorney, serving in that capacity 
until 1873. In 1873 he was chosen city 
counsel for Newark. In 1882 he ac- 
cepted a third term as city counsel, and 
in 1884 retired from public life, only to 
reénter it in 1903, to assume his old 
duties. He remained in office only a 
year, however, when Gov. Murphy ap- 
pointed him public prosecutor. Mr. 
Young’s wife was Miss Margaret A. 
Hitchcock of Utica, N. Y. She and their 
three sons survive him. 

The Bruce gold medal of the Astro- 
nomical Society of the Pacific has been 
awarded to Prof. E. C. Pickering, s ’65, 
director of Harvard College Observatory, 
for distinguished services to astronomy. 
Prof. Simon Newcomb is the only other 
American recipient. 

Judge Ward McAllister, L.S.’78, son 
of the famous society leader who in- 
vented the “Four Hundred” of New 
York, died at San Rafael, Cal., on 
March 31, from the effects of an opera- 
tion for appendicitis. He was born in 
Newport, R. I., in 1855 and received his 
education at Princeton University and 
the Albany and Harvard law schools. 
He was United States Attorney in Cali- 
fornia from 1882 to 1884, and then 
received a presidential appointment as 
district judge in Alaska. 

W. F. Garcelon, / ’95, is Graduate 
Athletic Treasurer at Harvard. 

While talking with a patient in Dor- 
chester and apparently in the best of 
health and spirits, Dr. Edward Gilead 
Morse, m ’70, one of the oldest practising 
physicians and surgeons in Roxbury, 
died suddenly of heart disease on 
March 24. He was born in Roxbury 
Dec. 8, 1848, a descendant of original 
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settlers of the Roxbury district. He 
was educated at the Dearborn School, 
Roxbury Latin School, Pierce Academy 
at Middleboro, and Harvard Medical 
School, from which he graduated in 
1870. He married Nannie T. King in 
1875. She survives, with three children, 
Mrs. Raymond Merrill of Newton, Miss 
Helen Morse, and Lawrence Morse. 
Dr. Morse was a member of the B. E. 
Cotting Medical Reading Club, the Dud- 
ley Club, the Norfolk District Medical 
Club; was treasurer of the Mass. Medical 
Beneficiary Society, a councilor of the 
Mass. Medical Society, librarian of the 
Roxbury Social Medical Improvement 
Society, and a member of the standing 
committee of the Dudley Street Baptist 
Church. 

L. W. Page, L. S.S.’93, is head of the 
Good Roads Bureau, U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. 

Dr. George Feveryear Butman, m ’65, 
a retired physician, died March 22, at 
his home in Somerville. He was born 
in Boston, Nov. 9, 1837, and graduated 
from the Brimmer School. He entered the 
store of his father and was engaged in the 
retail crockery business for a few years. 
He took up the study of medicine and 
graduated from the Medical School in 
1865. He practised medicine in Wren- 
tham for many years. He moved to 
Somerville 14 years ago, and retired from 
his profession. He leaves two sons, 
George S. and Edward Butman. 

G. A. Ham, / ’03, has resigned as 2d 
Asst. U.S. Attorney at Boston, to engage 
in private practice. He is succeeded by 
E. M. Sullivan, L. S. ’00. 

Sumner Hatherly Foster, / ’95, died of 
typhoid fever at Brookline on Feb. 8. 
He was born in Brookline 35 years ago, 
son of Hatherly Foster, a member of the 
firm of Macullar-Parker Co., Boston. 
He prepared for college at Brookline 
High School and entered the Mass. In- 


stitute of Technology in 1891. He grad- 
uated from Law School in 1895 and 
was admitted to the bar in the same 
year. He always took an active in- 
terest in public affairs at Brookline, 
and was chairman of the Republican 
town committee for two years. In 1904 
he was elected one of the county com- 
missioners of Norfolk County, and in 
1906 he was elected chairman of the 
board. He was widely known as a 
yachtsman, and last year he sailed the 
yacht Marblehead in the Sonder races at 
Kiel for the Kaiser’s cup. The year 
previous he sailed one of the yachts 
in the races at Marblehead. He was 
the father of the 22-foot class. He en- 
gaged in charitable and philanthropic 
work and served as an officer of the 
Second Church in Boston (Unitarian), 
the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches 
and Morgan Memorial. He was a mem- 
ber of the Boston Athletic Association, 
Boston and Corinthian Yacht Clubs and 
other organizations, and was at one 
time vice-president of the Yacht Rac- 
ing Association of Massachusetts. His 
brothers, Herbert I., ’98, John Winthrop, 
and Hatherly, Jr., were all prominent in 
athletics at Harvard, Hatherly, Jr., being 
captain of the Harvard Eleven in 1906. 
S. H. Foster was connected with the 
legal department of Paine, Webber and 
Co., Boston, of which his brother H. I. 
Foster is a partner. 

V. V. Skinner, / ’97, of Jamaica Plain, 
is Commissioner of the Penal Institu- 
tions Dept., Boston. 

Reuben Howes Underhill, / ’52, a well- 
known Brooklyn lawyer, died on March 
8, at his home in his 77th year. He was 
formerly active in Republican politics, 
and was long a member of the executive 
committee of the Brooklyn Sunday 
School Union. A son and two daughters 
survive. 


George Nicholas Hitchcock, /’67, died 


of 
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at San Diego, Cal., Nov 21, 1907. He 
was born in Boston, Feb. 24, 1843, the 
son of D. K. Hitchcock. He graduated 
A.B. at Yale in 1864, and LL.B. at 
Harvard in 1867. In 1869 he went to 
California and he had been for many 
years an active citizen of San Diego. 
He had been State Superintendent of 
Schools. He left a widow. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor 
begs to state that copies of books by or 
about Harvard men should be sent to the 
Magazine if a review is desired. In no other 
way can a complete register of Harvard pub- 
lications be kept. Writers of articles in 
prominent periodicals are also requested to 
send to the Editor copies, or at least the 
titles, of their contributions. Except in rare 
cases, space will not permit mention of con- 
tributions to the daily press. 


The lectures which the late James 
Coolidge Carter, *50, leader of the 
American Bar, had prepared for delivery 
before the Law School, have been pub- 
lished under the title, ‘* Law, its Origin, 
Growth and Function.” Mr. Carter, 
during his entire career as one of the 
leaders of the New York Bar, was the 
most persistent, intelligent, and success- 
ful opponent of codification of the pri- 
vate law, and this book represents his 
final word on the province of written and 
unwritten law. This thesis is in brief 
that not only in its origin but in its 
present growth and development law is 
merely the form of expression of the 
custom of a people. A careful study of 
the meaning he gives to the term custom 
shows that he does not conceive of it as a 
mere accidental mass of common ob- 
servance, but that he has in mind rather 
the fixed idea of justice in the mind of the 
bulk of a people. “Justice is the felt 
necessity of doing that which secures 
order and peace. Custom furnishes the 
rule which answers to that necessity.” 


Not only is custom in this sense the 
origin of law and the cause and limit 
of its development; it also furnishes the 
limit of effective legislation. A statute, 
as he points out, which is contrary to 
custom, that is, to the felt sense of justice 
of the people, will necessarily fall into 
disuse. For this reason, he urges, the 
province of legislation is confined, first, 
to securing improvements in political 
action, and, second, to correcting rules 
of private law which have ceased to ac- 
cord with the custom of the present day 
but are too firmly established to be 
changed without the aid of sovereign 
action. Mr. Carter does not assert that 
a statute passed in defiance of the true 
limit of legislation is not in the political 
sense law; his object is merely to show 
that it is unwise. Having thus established 
the true province of legislation he shows 
that codification of the private law will 
be inefficient and undesirable just so far 
as it is a departure from the already 
established rules of the unwritten law; 
and so far as it is not a departure from 
such rules it is useless and disturbing. 
Mr. Carter’s discussion is more valuable 
for his sound reasoning and his intimate 
knowledge of the actual working of law 
than for any historical matter which he 
may have incidentally placed in his 
book. As a practical criticism of the raw 
theories of Bentham and the refined 
speculations of Austin and Maine on the 
nature of law, Mr. Carter’s discussion is 
unanswerable. No consideration of 
questions of general jurisdiction and the 
nature of law can henceforth be any- 
thing more than purely academic essays 
without a full consideration of Mr. 
Carter’s views, based as they are on the 
experience of one of the greatest lawyers 
of America. His arguments will prob- 
ably not convert the adherents of the 
analytic school of jurisprudence; but 
they must be carefully considered by 
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them, and met by more convincing argu- 
ments than have yet appeared in print. 

We welcome the third revised edition 
of “History of Sacerdotal Celibacy in 
the Christian Church,” by Henry C. 
Lea, h 90. (Macmillan: New York. 
Cloth, 2 vols., $5 net.) This standard 
work, first issued 40 years ago, has now 
been given its definitive form by its very 
competent author. It is beyond question 
the most important study of this subject 
which has ever been made. Hitherto, 
writers on sacerdotal celibacy have been 
either apologists or assailers. Mr. Lea 
is neither. He treats the subject as a 
zoologist or psychologist might treat it. 
Here is an elemental human function 
which certain religionists declare must 
not be normally exercised through mar- 
riage by their clergy. What is the result 
of this prohibition? Has it led to in- 
creased piety? or has it produced wide- 
spread immorality, and the perversion 
of natural instincts? Mr. Lea’s answer, 
based wholly on Roman Catholic docu- 
ments, leaves no doubt as to the result. 
He shows how celibacy, originating in 
the spontaneous renunciation of early 
Christians, was made a rule of the 
Church only when the Papacy began to 
flourish and discovered that its hold on 
an army of clergy and friars could best 
be maintained by forbidding them to 
marry. Century after century, pope 
after pope recognized the evils that 
sprang from this abuse of nature, but 
none has dared to prescribe the obvious 
remedy. The reader of Mr. Lea’s study 
cannot fail to be impressed by its im- 
partiality, its calmness, and its thorough- 
ness, as well as by its simple style. He 
may wonder, also, how any historian 
could investigate such an immense mass 
of evidence of human depravity without 
becoming either biased or depressed. 
Mr. Lea studies sacerdotal celibacy as 
dispassionately as a physician studies 
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lupus or cancer. His work will not be 
superseded. 

Prof. J. H. Robinson, ’87, of Colum- 
bia University, has prepared in collab- 
oration with Prof. Charles A. Beard, an 
excellent work, for college students and 
general readers, on “The Development 
of Modern Europe: An Introduction to 
the Study of Current History.” (Ginn: 
Boston. Cloth, 2 vols., $3.10.) Begin- 
ning with a rapid survey of Europe in 
the age of Louis XIV, the narrative 
treats with considerable fulness the 
French Revolution, the Restoration, the 
Revolutions of 1848-49, the Unifica- 
tion of Italy and of Germany, and the 
chief events of the past 30 years. One 
important feature is the attention paid to 
the colonial ventures of the European 
Powers, so far as these affected the de- 
velopment of national growth at home. 
Admirable also is the emphasis laid on 
the social, intellectual, and moral aspects 
of the history of these two centuries. 
Whoever is familiar with Prof. Robin- 
son’s earlier books and methods need 
not be told with how much penetration 
he shows the interactions of these ele- 
ments on political evolution. The work, 
though a summary, is interesting to 
read; for the main currents are clearly 
traced, unnecessary details are sup- 
pressed, and what one may call the plot 
is never lost sight of. We know of no 
similar work to compare with it. And 
besides the narrative, there are biblio- 
graphies, maps, illustrations, and _por- 
traits. Each chapter has its references, 
and there are lists of rulers. A working 
library containing some 80 titles is 
suggested, and except W. J. Stillman’s 
wholly unreliable ‘‘ The Union of Italy,” 
there is hardly a book referred to among 
them which is not worth owning. 

In the series of Original Narratives of 
Early American History, of which Prof. 
J. F. Jamesun is the general editor, the 
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volume containing Bradford’s History of 
Plymouth Plantation was very appro- 
priately assigned to the late William T. 
Davis, ’42, formerly president of the 
Pilgrim Society, and for many years past 
facile princeps in his knowledge of Ply- 
mouth history and antiquities. He had 
just finished the work when his death oc- 
curred. The book is well made, printed 
on dull paper, with large type and a full 
index: but it is still not heavy. Mr. 
Davis has supplied comparatively few 
notes, deeming it wiser not to overload 
the text with material of his own. His 
chief care has been to see to it that the 
text is authentic. He follows in most 
cases the old spelling, but he spells out 
such abbreviations as y°®, w™, ete. Ina 
brief introduction he gives an account of 
Gov. Bradford’s life and of the vicissi- 
tudes which the manuscript of his His- 
tory suffered. There are three fac- 
similes and a map. This book ought to 
be on the shelf of every American who 
can read or write: for itis the corner- 
stone of American patriotism. The 
publishers and editors are to be congrat- 
ulated on getting it out in popular form 
atareasonable price. (Scribners: New 
York. Cloth, 8vo, $3 net.) 

The “case method” goes on_ its 
triumphant way. Here is Dr. Benjamin 
Rand, ’79, adopting it to bring within 
reach of students and readers the typical 
modern philosophers from Bruno to 
Spencer. In a single volume entitled 
“Modern Classical Philosophers’”’ he 
presents excellent English versions of 
famous works of a dozen European phil- 
osophers, besides selections from Bacon, 
Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, J. S. 
Mill, and Spencer. He has chosen with 
real discrimination, not merely those 
pieces which are famous for other rea- 
sons, but those which have a structural 
value in the development of philosophic 
thought. Nor are his selections scrappy. 
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Kant, who has the lion’s share of space, 
fills 110 pages; Locke, Spinoza, and 
Descartes, each 50; Hume, Berkeley, and 
Schopenhauer, each 40; Hegel, 60. The 
other Continental thinkers not already 
mentioned here are Leibnitz, Condillac, 
Fichte, Schelling, and Comte. Some of 
the translations have been made espe- 
cially for this volume by Prof. and Mrs. 
Royce, Prof. F. C. de Sumichrast, and 
by Dr. Rand himself. An ample index 
increases the value of the work for re- 
ference. Dr. Rand has filled a long felt 
want. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Bos- 
ton. Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 net.) 

“ A Holiday Study of Cities and Ports,”’ 
by Robert S. Peabody, ’66, includes a 
great deal of information gathered in the 
United States and in Europe. Water- 
ways, canals, railroads, and general 
transit facilities, docks, commerce, and 
city-planning are the subjects of separate 
chapters. Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Co- 
logne, Antwerp, Hamburg, Berlin, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, London, and Paris 
are the foreign places drawn upon. The 
American ports briefly described are 
Montreal, Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Savannah, with smaller points 
on Chesapeake Bay and the Guif of 
Mexico. In a final chapter Mr. Peabody 
considers how Germany would develop 
a port like Boston. His work is eminently 
suggestive, and ought to help Americans 
to realize how far they fall short of 
Europe in the business of organizing a 
city according to its highest topographi- 
cal, commercial, and artistic possibilities. 
He furnishes for illustrations many views, 
diagrams, and maps. His valuable mono- 
graph is published by the Boston Society 
of Architects, and is for sale at the Old 
Corner Bookstore, Boston. 

“One of the best compliments ever 
paid to an American author by the Ger- 
mans was their acceptance of Alexander 
Thayer’s (H. C. 1843) as the standard 
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biography of Beethoven. Thayer de- 
voted most of the leisure hours of his 
long life to this task, yet he died (1897) 
before he had completed much more 
than half. The third volume of his bio- 
graphy appeared in 1879; the fourth has 
just been issued by Breitkopf & Hiirtel, 
and the fifth is to follow next year. The 
whole work, however, is no longer 
Thayer’s alone. The first volume has 
been revised and brought up to date, and 
the second and third are being edited 
now and may be expected within two 
years. The fourth and fifth are largely 
from the pen of Herman Deiters, who 
built on the foundations left by Thayer 
two volumes which take cognizance of 
everything of value in regard to Bee- 
thoven brought forth since Thayer’s 
death. When completed, the Thayer- 
Deiters Beethoven will be a monumental 
work.” N. Y. Evening Post. 

Dr. Augustus Thorndike, ’84, has 
published “A Manual of Orthopedic 
Surgery.” (Philadelphia, P. Blakiston’s 
Son & Co.) Part I comprises the ante- 
natal deformities, errors of develop- 
ment of the skeleton or of the nervous 
system, fetal bone diseases, accidents of 
birth, like obstetrical paralysis or intra- 
mural hemorrhage with spastic paralysis. 
Part II, deformities due to the action of 
external forces on growth, like weight- 
bearing, improper restraint from cloth- 
ing, unequal or asymmetrical muscular 
development, as in flat-foot. Part III, 
the diseases and injuries of the bones and 
joints excepting those of the fetus. 
Part IV, deformities from acquired 
diseases of the nervous and muscular 
systems. Part V is a technical descrip- 
tion of the use of plaster-of-Paris, and of 
the way to make, fit, and use some of the 
orthopedic appliances in vogue in this 
vicinity. 

Prof. F. B. Gummere, ’75, of Haver- 
ford College, and Walter S. Hinchman, 
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’02, of Groton School, have compiled a 
series of “ Lives of Great English Writers 
from Chaucer to Browning.” ‘Their 
general aim is to teach literature through 
the biographies of its makers. Occasion- 
ally they interpolate a short historical 
section to connect one period with an- 
other. The idea is excellent, and it 
seems to have been well carried out: for 
the sketches are usually lively, and 
through them an impressionable pupil 
ought to be led easily from the men de- 
scribed to their books. We note an oc- 
casional misprint, as where Stevenson's 
birth-year is given 1845 instead of 1850; 
but the general accuracy is remarkable 
and the opinions expressed are sound. 
This is a book not only for college stu- 
dents, but for every lover of literature 
who cannot afford separate biographies 
of nearly twoscore writers. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, $1.50 net.) 

To their model Cambridge edition of 
the English Poets Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. have added “The Com- 
plete Poetical Works of Edmund Spen- 
ser,” edited by Prof. R. E. Neil Dodge,’89. 
It is similar in all respects to its prede- 
cessors. Prof. Dodge in a brief preface 
discusses the various texts; and fur- 
nishes a biographical sketch; then follow 
the poems; after which there are notes, a 
glossary, a list of rejected readings, an 
appendix with much curious Spenseriana, 
a catalogue of persons, etc., and indexes. 
This admirable recension ought to bring 
Spenser near to many readers who have 
hitherto been deterred by the many vol- 
umes of his collected works or by the 
lack of brief, clear notes. A fine engrav- 
ing of the old portrait of Spenser serves 
as frontispiece. 

To the Types of English Literature 
series, of which Prof. W. A. Neilson, 
p 96, of Harvard, is the general editor, 
Prof. F. W. Chandler contributes “The 
Literature of Roguery.” (Houghton, 
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Mifflin & Co. Cloth, 2 vols., $3 net.) 
He goes into the subject with consider- 
able detail: gives the earliest English 
picaresque origins; shows their relation 
to Continental sources; traces actual 
prison biographies and lives of famous 
pirates and highwaymen; and then lays 
the foundation for a study of the rogue 
in the drama and in fiction. In the 18th 
century he analyzes Defoe, Fielding, and 
Smollett; in the 19th century, Scott, 
James, Bulwer, Dickens, Read, Borrow, 
and Thackeray, down to Raffles and Co. 
The work, though written primarily for 
students, has much of interest for the 
general reader of literary history. 

To the Journal de Chimie Physique 
for Feb. 15, 1908, Prof. T. W. Richards, 
’86, of the Harvard Chemistry Depart- 
ment, contributes a 40 page article on 
“Les Travaux de !’Université de Har- 
vard sur les Poids Atomiques.” He 
gives a brief historical introduction and 
then proceeds to describe the methods of 
the research work done and the results 
attained. Prof. Richards furnishes also a 
bibliography of the papers on this sub- 
ject — there are 62 in all — which were 
published by members of the Harvard 
Chemistry Department between 1854 
and 1907. This is an exhibit of which 
American science may justly be proud. 

The Quarterly Journal of Economics 
for February had the following contents: 
“Professor Clark’s Economics,” T. 
Veblen; “The Taxation of Intangible 
Wealth in Maryland,” J. H. Hollander; 
“Machinery and the Laborers,” T. N. 
Carver; “The Street Railways of Phila- 
delphia,” F. D. McLain; “The Cost and 
Profits of Steelmaking in the United 
States,” J. R. Smith; “The Quantity 
Theory as Tested by Kemmerer,” W. M. 
Persons; “Hoarding in the Panic of 
1907,” A. P. Andrew; Notes and Mem- 
oranda; Recent Publications. 

A. B. Nichols, formerly a member of 
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the German Department at Harvard 
and now Professor of German in Sim- 
mons College, has extracted from 
Goethe's “‘ Wahrheit und Dichtung” the 
passages relating to the Vicar of Sesen- 
heim. They make an attractive reader, 
to which he gives the title “The Vicar of 
Sesenheim.” He provides it with notes 
and vocabulary, and he adds some poems 
and correspondence from Goethe’s in- 
exhaustible quarry. ‘(Holt: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo.) 

H. N. Fisher, °57, has published, 
through the Bunker Hill Monument As- 
sociation, a masterly paper on the mili- 
tary condition of Boston in 1775 and of 
the battle of the Seventeenth of June, 
with notices of the distinguished actors 
in that contest — both on the American 
and the British sides. Looked at in the 
light of facts brought out by this paper, 
the Battle of Bunker Hill was a part only 
of a grand objective, planned in advance 
by the American military officers, which 
resulted finally, as they had intended, in 
the evacuation of Boston. 

The two papers on “Vitruvius,” by 
Prof. M. H. Morgan, ’81, of the Latin 
Department, which were recorded in the 
Magazine at the time of their publication, 
have been widely commented upon by 
foreign classical scholars. Reviews have 
appeared in Il Bollettino di Filologia 
Classica, N. Phil. Rundschau, Archiv 
fiir Lat. Lexicographie, Rivista di Filo- 
logia, Berliner Phil. Wochenschrijt, 
Revue de Philologie, and Wochenschrijt 
fiir Klass. Philologie. 

The “Manual of American History, 
Diplomacy, and Government,” which 
Prof. A. B. Hart, ’80, now issues, in- 
cludes the material used by him in earlier 
and smaller works, plus much new ma- 
terial. It is intended for class use. 
Twenty-five years of teaching have tested 
it, and it can hardly fail to be appreciated 
by teachers and students of these sub- 
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jects in every American college. It is 
published by Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Announcement is made that a com- 
pany has bought the Adlantic Monthly 
and will take charge on July 1. Ellery 
Sedgwick, ‘94, W. E. Forbes, ’02, and 
Roger Pierce, ’04, are members of the 
new company. The Adlantic has always 
been close to Harvard. Its first editor 
was J. R. Lowell, ’38, and its present 
head is Bliss Perry, Professor of English 
at Harvard. 

“The Riddle of Personality,” by H. A. 
Bruce (New York: Moffat, Yard & Co.), 
is an account of the results of modern 
scientific research into the nature of 
human personality; with emphasis on 
the work that is being done by such 
scientists as Pierre Janet, Boris Sidis, 
and Morton Prince in utilizing the 
“Jatent powers” of man for therapeutic 
purposes. 

T. M. Osborne, ’84, has recently 
published, for private distribution, a 
book entitled “Adventures of a Green 
Dragon,” being a description of a motor- 
car journey through parts of England, 
France, and Switzerland taken by him 
during the summer of 1907. 

Bulletin of the Museum of Comparative 
Zoilogy for March has a paper on 
“Experiments Illustrating Erosion and 
Sedimentation,” by Prof. T. A. Jaggar, 
Jr.,’93; and for April on “‘Some New 
Reptiles and Amphibians,” by T. 
Barbour. 

C. L. Hanson, ’92, has written a little 
book on “ English Composition,” adapted 
for pupils just entering the high school. 
It seems practical, being clear, concise, 
and concrete. (Ginn: Boston.) 

To Vol. III of the series ‘Great 
American Lawyers”’ Prof. J. H. Beale, 
’82, contributes a sketch of Lemuel Shaw 
and Prof. J. C. Gray, 59, writes on 
Jeremiah Mason. 
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Contributions from the Jefferson Phys- 
ical Laboratory, Vol. 4, contains 13 
papers, which represent the research 
work done by the instructors and students 
in the laboratory during the year 1906. 

Prof. C. H. Toy contributes to the 
Old Testament and Semitic Studies in 
Memory of W. R. Harper a paper “On 
Some Conceptions of the Old Testament 
Psalter.”” 

Prof. F. G. Peabody, ’69, has written 
an introduction to the translation of 
Carl Hilty’s ‘“‘ The Steps of Life: Further 
Essays on Happiness.” (Macmillan: 
New York.) 

Dr. R. T. Edes, *58, has recently is- 
sued through the Cochrane Publishing 
Co., New York, ‘‘Parson Gay’s Three 
Sermons: or St. Sacrement.” 

“In Greece with the Classics,” by 
Wm. A. Gardner, ’84, of the Groton 
School, is issued by Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. 

Prof. J. H. Robinson, ’87, has printed 
at the Columbia University Press, a lec- 
ture on “History,” delivered by him at 
that University on Jan. 15, 1908, 

“*Climate — Considered especially in 
Relation to Man,” by Prof. R. DeC. 
Ward, '89, is published by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

“The Master of the Inn,” a story by 
Robert Herrick, ’90, which first appeared 
in Scribner’s Magazine, has been brought 
out in book form. (Scribner: New York.) 

A second edition of the Handbook 
to the Germanic Museum, by Prof. 
Kuno Francke, has been published by 
the University. 

“Together,” a novel by Robert Her- 
rick, '90, is announced by the Macmillan 
Co. 

J. D. Logan, ’94, has published “ De- 
mocracy, Education, and the New Dis- 
pensation.” (Toronto: Wm. Briggs.) 

R. L. Hawkins, °03, has edited Un 
Mariage d’ Amour. (D.C. Heath, Boston.) 
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Prof. F. J. Stimson, ’76, has issued 
through the Boston Book Co. “ The 
Law of the United States Constitution.” 

“Philosophie der Werte,” by Prof. 
Hugo Miinsterberg, h ’01, is published 
at Leipzig by J. A. Barth. 

G. B. Ives, ’76, has translated Paul 
Bourget’s new novel, “L’Emigré,” which 
Little, Brown & Co. publish. 

The fourth edition of “Practical 
Obstetrics,” by Dr. E. H. Grandin, ’76, 
is in press. 

Prof. G. E. Woodberry, °77, has 
edited ‘‘Shelley’s Select Poems.” 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES. 


Atlantic. (March.) “On Being Original,” 
1. Babbitt, ’89: “Sugar: A Lesson on Recip- 
rocity and the Tariff,” F. W. Taussig, ’79. 
(April.) “Harking Back to the Humanities,” 
J. Corbin, '92; ‘‘ Exile,’’ H. D. Sedgwick, ’82; 
“The Public Commissions Law of New York,” 
T. M. Osborne, ’84. (May.) “Has the Demo- 
cratic Party a Future,’’ T. M. Osborne, '84; 
“Pragmatism; a New Philosophy,’’ W. M. 
Salter, t '76: “The Confessions of a Senti- 
mentalist,’”” H. B. Washburn, ’91. 

Banker’s Mag. (April.) “ Partial Respons- 
ibility of Secretaries Gage and Shaw for the 
Panic of 1907,’’ A. P. Andrew, p ’96. 

Century. (Feb.) ‘The Behavior of 
‘Roger,’”’ R. M. Yerkes, ‘98. (April.) 
“Boosting Myrtle,” J. Corbin, '92; ‘“ Mars 
and the Future of the Earth,’’ P. Lowell, ’76. 

Cosmopolitan. (April.) “The New Spirit 
in Modern German Painting,” K. Francke; 
“Traces of Emotion and the Criminal,” 
H. Miinsterberg. (June.) “An Inside Tip,” 
G. H. Preston, ’78. 

Journal of Abnormal Psychology. (Feb.) 
“Recent Progress and Present Tendencies in 
Comparative Psychology,” R. M. Yerkes, 98. 

Journal of American Folk-Lore. (Oct.-Dec., 
1907.) “Ballads and Rhymes from Ken- 
tucky,”’ G. L. Kittredge, ’82. 

McClure’s. (April.) “The Prevention of 
Crime,”’ H. Miinsterberg. 

New York Medical Times. (March.) “The 
Medical Education and Degree,” F. S. 
Thomas, m 74. 

Popular Science. (March.) ‘America’s 
Intellectual Product,” A. G. Webster, '85. 

Proceedings of the Colorado Scientific So- 
ciety. (April.) “ Esperanto and its availabil- 
ity for Scientific Writings,’ J. Underhill, '94. 

Proceedings of the National Municipal 
League, 1907. “‘The Galveston Plan of City 
Government,” W. B. Munro, '99. 

Quarterly Rev. (April.) “The Heroic Ideal 
of the French Epic,” W. W. Comfort, '99. 
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Review of Reviews. (April.) ‘“ An Improved 
Naturalization System,” A. W. Cooley, ’95. 
(May.) “Dr. Wiley, Government Chemist,” 
S. Smith; “International Socialism as a 
Political Force,’’ G. A. England, ’02. 

Scribner’s. (March-June.) “Trail of the 
Lonesome Pine,” J. Fox, Jr., '83. 

World’s Work. (May.) “E. A. Abbey,” 
H. Saint-Gaudens, ’04; ‘The Rediscovery of 
Our Greatest Wealth,” A. W. Page, ’05; 
“Feminization in School and Home,” G. S. 
Hall, p ’78. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


— Essays. I. “The New American 
Type, and Other Essays,” by Henry D. 
Sedgwick, ’82. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.: Boston. Cloth, $1.50 net.) Mr, 
Sedgwick is one of the most agreeable 
of our contemporary American essayists. 
He has such a cultivated interest in so 
many fine things — books, art, religion! 
He is a lively critic; he has written 
biographies of Parkman and Champlain. 
Perhaps he is our nearest approach to 
Mr. Chesterton and the Paradoxical 
School in England. He likes to startle 
you by bringing extremes together, or 
by broaching some extravagant hypo- 
thesis which he works out very gravely. 
In the final analysis, he is a dilettante: 
and this fact accounts both for the agree- 
ableness of his essays and for their lack 
of fundamental insight and originality. 
The mob spirit in literature is not a whit 
more rampant in America than in Eng- 
land, but Mr. Sedgwick instinctively 
thinks only of the best there and cannot 
dodge the vulgar or worst here. When he 
says that we have no American critic 
except Henry James, who is a denation- 
alized American, he overlooks Mr. Paul 
More, whose equipment as a literary 
critic so immeasurably surpasses Mr. 
James's. So too in his analysis of Mrs. 
Wharton, we feel that he is trying to 
make brilliant hits, rather than to get at 
the truth in that large, calm, dispassion- 
ate way, in which the great critic re- 
sembles the master surgeon. But we 
must not throw too much emphasis on 
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the negative side, for we have enjoyed 
many of these papers, and could wish 
that there were more of our essayists 
with Mr. Sedgwick’s education. It 
seems a little old-fashioned, perhaps, 
to use so many Latin quotations and 
such a sprinkling of French, Italian, and 
other foreign phrases: but this practice 
awakens mellow associations. When 
Mr. Sedgwick is really in earnest — as 
he is in the important paper entitled 
‘A Gap in Education” — he ceases to be 
old-fashioned or dilettante, and we like 
him all the better. He writes in this 
volume on Mark Twain, Anne Sedgwick, 
Charles Lowell, and Mrs. Wharton, as 
well as on half-a-dozen literary, social, or 
political topics. — II. Literature and the 
American College. By Irving Babbitt, 
89. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, $1.25 net.) Here is a meaty book. 
Prof. Babbitt, than whom few of the 
younger Harvard men write with more 
force or from a broader culture, enters the 
lists in behalf of the humanities. Being 
himself endowed with the classical as 
well as with modern literatures he is well 
qualified to discuss the merits of each. 
The letter killeth; the spirit maketh 
alive! Every generation must hear that 
truth. Every system of education bears 
witness to it. No system, whether of 
education or of religion, has ever dis- 
covered the art of selecting only men of 
the spirit. Prof. Babbitt certainly gives 
some pertinent suggestions. Like the 
best minds of the time, he refuses to 
confound erudition with culture. He 
does not kotow to the Ph.D. fetich. He 
sees clearly enough whither the modern 
rush is leading. His essays are to be read 
by grown-up intellects. They are witty 
and penetrating not less than pithy. 
They look towards literary, not towards 
pedagogical conquests. They may be 
commended not merely to the profes- 
sional educator, but to the man or wo- 
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man outside, who, whether a finished 
product or not of a modern “factory of 
the Muses,” knows and enjoys clear 
writing and good thinking. 

— The Trade and Administration of 
The Chinese Empire. By Hosea Ballou 
Morse, ’74, Member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, England; Commissioner of 
Customs, China. (Longmans: New 
York. Cloth, 8vo, pp. ix, 451.) Of recent 
books on China some are twice too long 
and too big, others have evidently been 
put through in “rush hours’”’ for “ hurry” 
markets; while the worst of all are un- 
scrupulously “indiscreet,” — wherefore 
they get much talked about and much 
read. (Apropos : Why have we not yet a 
book called “Indiscreet Looters in 
Peking?”) In Mr. Morse’s book, how- 
ever, we have a serious work well done 
and meant to last. It is not travel nor 
journalism nor sensation. It is a por- 
trayal of the present state of the Chinese 
Empire, a succinct account of the China 
of to-day, the foundation on which the 
China of the future will be erected. The 
author wastes no words; he has set for 
himself definite limits, and within these 
he is clean-cut, accurate, and complete. 
He brings to his task the fruits of a think- 
ing life of 30 years in the land of which 
he writes, — and only after this gestation 
has he produced his first book. “The 
Trade and Administration of the Chinese 
Empire” contains — among others — 
chapters on the Government, Revenue 
and Expenditure, Currency, Extraterri- 
toriality, Foreign Trade, Internal Trade, 
Opium, the Inspectorate of Customs, 
and the Post Office,—all topics of 
which Mr. Morse’s experience as Com- 
missioner at some of the principal Treaty 
Ports, like Hankow and Canton, and as 
chief of the Customs Department of 
Statistics, has fitted him to treat author- 
itatively. These topics are illuminated 
by critical and philosophical reflections 
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such as one naturally expects from a 
writer who has dealt on the spot with the 
conditions he describes. The govern- 
ment is“ an autocratic rule superposed on 
ademocracy.”” The status and powers of 
Emperor, Empress, Viceroys, and so on 
are defined. The Hsien, or District, is 
well termed the “civic, political, judicial, 
and fiscal unit of Chinese life.” The 
chapter on the Currency —a theme 
likely to become soon a burning ques- 
tion — is especially valuable; for this 
subject our author has made peculiarly 
his own. Into the labyrinthine mysteries 
of the Chinese currency puzzle no in- 
vestigator probably has penetrated so 
deeply as Mr. Morse; and the dishearten- 
ing conclusions with which the chapter 
closes well-nigh convince us that to 
unravel the confusion and introduce a 
uniform currency is as yet hopelessly 
impracticable. The pros and cons of 
the ever-absorbing Opium question are 
clearly set forth; and while the reader is 
left to form his own judgments, he may 
also learn what the Government is 
“going to do about it.” The chapters 
on the Customs Inspectorate and the 
Imperial Post specially attract us at this 
moment when Sir Robert Hart, whose 
administrative genius has created and 
informed them, is about leaving Peking 
and probably closing his splendid career 
in the service of China. The record of his 
lifework, though all too briefly outlined 
in the book before us, has been eloquently 
— and with a loyal enthusiasm — charac- 
terized by the pen of one of his ablest 
lieutenants. 

— Legal Essays. By James Bradley 
Thayer, ’52, LL.D., late Weld Professor 
of Law at Harvard University. Edited 
by Ezra Ripley Thayer, ’88. (Boston 
Book Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo.) When 
Prof. Thayer died in 1902, in addition to 
his well known casebooks on “ Evidence” 
and “Constitutional Law” he left but 
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two completed volumes dealing with 
legal subjects. One was the “Prelimi- 
nary Treatise on Evidence,” and the 
other his short life of John Marshall. 
For 20 years, however, there had been 
published from time to time various 
legal essays of his, usually written for 
particular occasions, which were scat- 
tered through a number of periodicals. 
The often expressed wish of his friends 
and former students that these might be 
collected in some convenient form has 
been gratified by the appearance of this 
volume of “Legal Essays,” fourteen in 
number. The editor, Prof. Thayer’s 
son, has prefaced each essay with a short 
statement of the occasion and date of its 
preparation, and the places of former 
publication. The whole has been briefly 
annotated, chiefly by the insertion in 
brackets of relevant quotations from 
Prof. Thayer’s other works. The pe- 
rusal of these essays is likely to give 
the appreciative reader a just and at- 
tractive view of the scope of the writer’s 
powers. Few men have combined as did 
Prof. Thayer a capacity for painstaking 
historical research and the nicest sub- 
tleties of reasoning, with an equal ca- 
pacity for breadth of view and sound 
political and social judgment. Of these 
essays, “ Bedingfield’s Case”’ and “ Legal 
Tender” are examples of the first two 
qualities, and “The Origin and Scope 
of the American Doctrine of Constitu- 
tional Law,” “Our New Possessions,” 
and “A People without Law” illustrate 
the latter two. “‘Law and Logic” af- 
fords an enlivening spectacle of the neat 
demolition of an adversary. As in all 
of Prof. Thayer’s writing the pages 
abound in pithy sentences and apt or 
humorous turns of phrase. “Bad rea- 
soning. . . is never good law. It may to 
be sure change the law . . . But the bad 
reasoning itself never passes into a pre- 
cedent having legal authority. . . . The 
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law has no orders for the reasoning fac- 
ulty, any more than for the perceiving 
faculty.” “A depressed but incisive 
writer.” “The Lord Chief Justice pub- 
lished a vivacious pamphlet in which he 
freed his mind upon the subject in a very 
readable manner.” “As one looks back 
over our history . . . he seems to see the 
whole region strewn with the wrecks of 
the Constitution, — of what people have 
been imagining and putting forward as 
the Constitution.” ‘Garrow and Lord 
Kenyon — two famously ignorant men.” 
The reader will find many such bits to 
catch the eye and linger in the memory, 
as he is carried along by the clear, sane, 
aud vigorous thought of the writer. — 
James Parker Hall, | °97. 

— The Loeb Collection of Arretine 
Pottery. By George H. Chase, ’96. 
(Privately printed, 4to.) In 1904 Mr. 
James Loeb, ’88, purchased in Rome a 
valuable collection of Arretine pottery 
which he afterwards deposited in the 
Fogg Art Museum, where it has been 
arranged and catalogued by Prof. Chase. 
Before this we unfortunately possessed 
no adequate catalogue of any of the col- 
lections of Arretine ware, not even of the 
treasures of the museum at Arezzo, the 
home of the finest products of Roman 
ceramic art; indeed, little has been writ- 
ten in English on the subject of Ar- 
retine pottery, although the fragments 
of this ware were enthusiastically ad- 
mired as early as the 13th century — 
an enthusiasm easily understood by 
every one who has had an opportunity to 
examine the exquisite designs with which 
the potters adorned their work. We have 
therefore reason to be especially grateful 
to Mr. Chase for the clear and interest- 
ing introduction prefixed to his catalogue, 
in which he gives us the most complete 
account existent of the pottery of Arre- 
tium. After setting forth its vogue in 
antiquity, its discovery in the Renais- 
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sance and modern times, he discusses the 
method of manufacture, the models on 
which the decorations were formed, and 
the makers who stamped their names 
upon their products. By convincing 
evidence the period of manufacture is 
shown to have been a short one, covering 
hardly more than the century from 
about 40 B. c. to about 60 a. p. The 
catalogue proper gives a detailed de- 
scription of the separate pieces in the 
collection, numbering nearly 600 in all. 
To these are appended 23 plates ex- 
hibiting the best specimens, 8 of which 
are fortunately complete. It would be 
difficult to praise too highly this book, 
which will interest not simply the arch- 
eologist but every one who is attracted 
by the artistic products of antiquity. 
Mr. Chase has indeed combined in a rare 
degree a scientific method of procedure 
with a lucidity of presentation and an 
appreciation of the artistic significance 
of the ware he discusses, which has made 
his book a model of its kind. It is further- 
more gratifying that such work can be 
done in America, where archeologists 
are sometimes thought to be at a serious 
disadvantage by remoteness from the 
objects of their interest. We may hope 
that it will stimulate the publication of 
other material which in considerable 
amount exists untouched in our muse- 
ums. As a mere piece of book-making the 
publication is noteworthy: the quality of 
paper, letter-press, and plates make it a 
beautiful as well as a useful possession. 

— Two Monographs. 1. “Primitive 
Societies: A Study in Early Politics and 
Religion.”” By Hutton Webster, p ’03, 
Professor of Sociology and Anthropology 
in the University of Nebraska. (Mac- 
millan: New York. Cloth, $2.) This is 
a solid piece of work. The wide range of 
Prof. Webster’s researches shows his 
scholarly industry ; better still is the skill 
with which he has arranged his material. 
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The result is, a boox that can be read 
with interest. He begins with the separa- 
tion of the sexes, describes the puberty 
institution and the steps by which the 
novice is promoted, and discusses the 
powers of the elders. Then passing from 
the individual to the group, he takes a 
wider survey of tribal societies, and ends 
with an account of clan and ceremonies 
and magical fraternities, and with a 
statement concerning the diffusion of 
initiation ceremonies in regions where 
savage tribes still exist. There is much 
curious information; there are, too, 
many clues in these primitive customs to 
the origins of religious practices which 
are wont to be regarded as civilized. Dr. 
Webster has made a real contribution 
to anthropological summary. In its 
original form, his work was a thesis for 
the doctorate in political science at Har- 
vard.—II. The Stannaries. A Study of 
the English Tin Mines. By George 
Randall Lewis, ’02, Ph.D. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, $1.50 
net.) This is another successful study 
by a Harvard man. It won the David A. 
Wells Prize in 1906 and is published 
from the income of the Wells Fund, as 
Vol. 3 of Harvard Economic Studies. Dr. 
Lewis spent two years in England gath- 
ering his data. He covers the period from 
the 12th to the 18th centuries, and he has 
consulted much unpublished material. 
His view takes in not merely tin mining 
as an industry, but also the legislative 
and the financial aspects, and the trade 
rules under which the miners worked. It 
is unusual for a young American scholar 
to outstrip Englishmen in presenting a 
thorough study of a typical English in- 
terest. Dr. Lewis has done this, and he 
has added another worthy volume to the 
excellent series of economic monographs. 

Shelburne Essays. Fifth Series. By 
Paul Elmer More, p 93. (Putnam: 
New York. Cloth, $1.25 net.) Mr. More 





has gathered another volume of his ex- 
cellent critical essays. His range, as 
usual, is broad, and includes the Greek 
Anthology, James Thomson, Chester- 
field, Dickens, and Gissing. There is no 
other living American literary critic who 
has anything like this range. We cannot 
imagine, for instance, that the profes- 
sional critics, who prove that each Best- 
Seller Novel is destined to immortality, 
spend their odd moments with the 
Anthology, or even temper their minds 
with Wotton. But catholicity is not all, 
because it may be shallow. Mr. More 
is deep as well as broad. He knows the 
religions and philosophies of men; he 
knows the great lines of their expression 
through literature; he knows their 
vagaries in art. And so, no matter what 
author he may choose to discuss, he soon 
makes us aware that we are dealing with 
atrue critic. He has not that man-of-the- 
world quality which enabled Sainte- 
Beuve to discuss all topics with the 
freedom and ease with which the 
great talkers of the Paris salons ex- 
changed opinions in the forties, but he 
often cuts deeper than Sainte-Beuve 
did, and sometimes he utters an intimate 
or a poignant note which it would be 
hard to match in the French master 
critic’s writings. For Mr. More has come 
to terms with the cosmic problem, and 
has ordered his judgments accordingly, 
as Sainte-Beuve probably never did. His 
five volumes of Essays are certainly 
nearest in value to the “Causeries” that 
any English-speaking critic has produced 
in this decade. Among the other writers 
whom he takes up in this volume are 
Mrs. Gaskell, Freneau, Thoreau, Long- 
fellow, Donald G. Mitchell, and Wotton. 

— The Will to Doubt. By Andrew 
H. Lloyd, ’86. (Swan, Sonnenschein & 
Co., London.) This book is a study of 
the value of doubt to lifeand progress. 
Its plan roughly is as follows. First, 
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the natural causes of doubt and perplex- 
ity are traced. Philosophies vary. Their 
theories, founded all alike on reason and 
with equal backing of logic, contradict 
one another and themselves. The hy- 
potheses of sciences offer no greater 
certainty and conviction. Reassurance 
is only to be found in the Hegelian 
revelation that apparent defects are real 
advantages. Treatment of the particular 
distress of doubt with this formula — as 
of other shortcomings — brings relief, 
justification, and even approval. Doubt 
is at length seen to be the indispensable 
condition not only of the existence but of 
the value of certainty. Whether we 
agree with Mr. Lloyd’s argument or not 
will depend largely upon what one thinks 
of Hegel and Neo-Hegelianism. The 
fellow believer will find in it another 
confirmation of the faith that imperfec- 
tion is an integral factor in perfection. 
To the scoffer it will be but another 
rehearsal of the weaknesses and dangers 
of the Hegelian method of dealing with 
the negative and deficient aspects of life. 
To plead for the one side or the other is 
scarcely the reviewer’s business. We re- 
gret, however, that Mr. Lloyd has not 
made his position a little more clear to 
himself and to his reader. We do not 
ourselves feel sure that we may not have 
misinterpreted it. It is not merely that 
the style is itself difficult. But the verbal 
obscurities suggest some confusion of 
spirit — as if Mr. Lloyd had not quite 
thought the matter out to a wholly articu- 
late conclusion within himself. — B. A. 
G. Fuller, 00. 

— The Inquisition in the Spanish De- 
pendencies. By Henry Charles Lea, h ’90. 
(Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 8vo, 
$2.50 net.) Dr. Lea recently completed 
his “ History of the Inquisition of Spain,” 
and he now publishes this volume, which 
may be regarded as a sort of supplement 
or sequel to it. It was inevitable that the 
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Spaniards in their period as a world 
power should introduce into their col- 
onies and dependencies that great 
weapon of despotic rule — the Inquisi- 
tion. The student of human develop- 
ment, who wishes to know history as 
facts and not as opinions, will welcome 
the opportunity which Mr. Lea affords 
of getting at the facts of the Spanish 
Inquisition. So long as it is regarded 
merely as a Spanish institution, a skeptic 
might argue with some plausibility that 
the abuses and horrors with which it is 
bound up proceeded not from the insti- 
tution itself but from the Spanish people. 
For it is a truism that the best laws, 
when administered by bad men, may 
become engines of iniquity. In Mr. 
Lea’s volume, however, we follow the 
career of the Inquisition in Sicily, Malta, 
Naples, Milan, and Sardinia — all non- 
Spanish countries — and in the Spanish 
colonies, the Canaries, Mexico, Peru, 
New Granada, and the Philippines. We 
find that its results are everywhere 
similar, if not identical. We may con- 
clude, therefore, that these results were 
due not to peculiarities of race but to the 
institution. Mr. Lea ransacks the official 
records with his usual care, sifts evidence 
with acumen, and pronounces verdicts 
with a judge’s fairness. Perhaps the 
most significant conclusion he reaches 
is summed up in this single sentence: 
“Tt would be difficult to find in the 
annals of human misgovernment a 
parallel case in which so little was ac- 
complished at so great a cost as by the 
Inquisition under Spanish institutions.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*,* All publications received will be ac- 
knowledged in this column. Works by Har- 
vard men or relating to the University will 


be noticed or reviewed so far as is possible. 


The Loeb Collection of Arretine Pottery. 
Catalogue, with Introduction and Descriptive 
Notes, by George H. Chase, 96, Ph. D. (New 
York, 1908. Boards 4to.) 
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Explorations of the '’pper Usumatsintea and 
Adjacent Region. Memoirs of the Peabody 
Museum of American Archeology, Harvard 
University. Vol. IV, No. 1. By Teobert 
Maler. (Printed by the Museum: Cambridge. 
Paper, folio.) 

English Composition. By Charles Lane 
Hanson, 92, Mechanic Arts High School, 
Boston. (Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 80 cents.) 

The Complete Works of Edward Spenser. 
Cambridge Edition. Edited by Prof. R. E. N. 
Dodge, ’89. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, large 8vo, portrait, $3.) 

Salaires et Durée du Travail dans les In- 
dustries des Métaux au 30 octobre, 1903. — 
Exposé de Quelques Résultats. — Indus- 
tries du Caoutchouc et de l’Amiante. (Brus- 
sels: Ministry of Industry and Labor. 1907.) 

Bradford's History of Plymouth Plantation. 
Edited by Wm. T. Davis, ’42, formerly 
President of the Pilgrim Society. Original 
Narratives of Early American History. 
(Scribners: New York. Cloth, 8vo, map and 
facsimiles, $3 net.) 

Modern Classical Philosophers. Selections 
Illustrating Modern Philosophy from Bruno 
to Spencer. Compiled by Benjamin Rand, 
’79, Ph.D. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, large 8vo, $2.50 net.) 

The Development of Modern Europe. By 
James H. Robinson, ’87, Professor of History 
in Columbia University, and Charles A. 
Beard, Adjunct Professor of Politics in Co- 
lumbia University. (Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 
illustrations and maps, 2 vols., $3.10.) 

A Mind that Found Itself. An Auto- 
biography. By Clifford Whittingham Beers. 
(Longmans: New York. Cloth, 8vo, $1.50 
net.) 

First Course in Calculus. By E. J. Town- 
send and G. A. Goodenough, Professors in 
the University of Illinois. (Holt: New York. 
Cloth, large 8vo.) 

The Primadonna. A sequel to Fair Marga- 
ret. By F. Marion Crawford. (Macmillan: 
New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50.) 

TItalica. Studies in Italian Life and Letters. 
By William R. Thayer, ’81. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 
net.) 

Shelburne Essays. By Paul Elmer More, 
p 93. Fifth series. (Putnams: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

The New American Type and Other Essays. 
By Henry Dwight Sedgwick, ’82. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 

*net.) 

Lands of Summer. Sketches in Italy, 
Sicily, and Greece. By T. R. Sullivan. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
12mo, illustrated, $1.50 net.) 

The Life of Alice “reeman Palmer. By 
George Herbert Palmer, ’64. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, portraits 
and views, $1.50 net.) 

Proceedings of the Bunker Hill Monument 
Association, 1907. ‘‘ The Objective at Bun- 


ker Hill,”” by Horace N. Fisher, ’57. Pub- 
lished by the Association. 

The Literature of Roguery. By Prof. Frank 
W. Chandler. Types of English Literature 
Series. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo, 2 vols., $3 net ) 

Mental Healing. 6th edition. By Leander 
Edmund Whipple. (Metaphysical Publishing 
Co.: New York. Cloth 8vo, with portrait of 
author, $1.50 net.) 

Lives of Great English Writers from 
Chaucer to Browning. By Walter S. Hinch- 
man, ’01, and Francis B. Gummere, ’75. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
8vo, $1.50 net.) 

The Zneid of Virgil. Books VII-XII. 
Translated by Harlan H. Ballard, '04. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
8vo, $1.50 net.) 

A Holiday Study of Cities and Ports. By 
Robert S. Peabody, ’66. (Published by the 
Boston Society of Architects. Paper, 4t0, 
folio, illustrated.) 

School Reports and School Efficiency. By 
David S. Snedden and William H. Allen, 
for the New York Committee on Physical 
Welfare of School Children. (Macmillan: 
New York. Cloth, 8vo, $1.50 net.) 

Literature and The American College. 
Essays in Defense of the Humanities. By 
Irving Babbitt, ’89. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

The Stannaries. A Study of the English 
Tin Mines. Harvard Economic Studies, III. 
David A. Wells Prize. By George Randall 
Lewis, 02. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 8vo, $1.50 net.) 

The Scarecrow : or the Glass of Truth. A 
Tragedy of the Ludicrous. By Percy Mac- 
kaye, 97. (Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.25 net.) 

The Nun. By René Bazin. (Scribners: 
New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.) 

The Inquisition in the Spanish Dependen- 
cies. Sicily; Naples; Sardinia; Milan; The 
Canaries; Mexico; Peru; New Granada. 
By Henry Charles Lea, h ’90. (Macmillan: 
New York. Cloth, large 8vo, $2.50 net.) 

History of Sacerdotal Celibacy in the Christ- 
tan Church. By Henry Charles Lea, h ’90, 
3d edition, revised. (Macmillan: New York. 
Cloth, large 8vo, 2 vols., $5 net.) 

The Earth Passion, Boundary, & Other 
Poems. By Arthur Davison Fricke, '04. 
(Samurai Press: Cranleigh, Surrey, England. 
Boards, 4to, 4s. net.) 


MARRIAGES. 


*,* It is requested that wedding announce- 
ments be sent to the Editor of the Graduates’ 
Magazine, in order to make this record more 
nearly complete. 


1869. Henry Ware Putnam to Edith 
Gertrude Morse, at Chestnut Hill, 
April 23, 1908. 




















1908.] 


1883. Hugh Alexander Andrews to 
Elizabeth Brown Telfair, at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., March 21, 1908. 
Winthrop Cowdin to Lelia Bell 
Harrison, at New York, N. Y., 
Jan. 8, 1908. 

Alpheus Sumner Hardy to Eliza- 
beth Gracie King, at New York, 
N. Y., April 20, 1908. 

Frank Josselyn Currier to Marie 
Ingalls Newhall Martin, at Lynn, 
April 30, 1908. 

Frederick Joseph ‘Taussig to 
Florence Gottschalk, at St. Louis, 
Mo., May 4, 1907. 

Bertram Gordon Waters to Helen 
Kent Shaw, at New Canaan, 
Conn., April 23, 1908. 

George Bennett Wilson to Helen 
Turnor Lewis, at Racine, Wis., 
April 6, 1908. 

Charles Sumner Pierce to Caro- 
line Ware Merriam, at Weston, 
March 7, 1908. 

William Billings Aspinwall to 
Amelia Hyde Chapin, at Albany, 
N. Y., April 8, 1908. 

John Swift Holbrook to Grace 
Morgan Sinclair, at New York, 
N. Y., April 11, 1908. 

Merrick Lincoln to Mary Bowker, 
at Worcester, April 29, 1908. 
Arthur Messinger Beale to Louise 
Miller, at Dorchester, April 28, 
1908. 

Felix Leon Tuckerman to Blanche 
Billon Garland, at London, Eng- 
land, March 3, 1908. 

Leland Emerson Bristol to Alice 
Pemberton Calef at Haverhill, 
Dec. 30, 1907. 

Gardner Wells Hall to Elizabeth 
Hancock Page, at Brookline, 
April 22, 1908. 

Harrison Jewell Holt to Helen 
Clifford Brown, at Portland, Me., 
April 29, 1908. 

. Edward Sampson Thurston to 


1885. 


1887. 


1893. 


1893. 


1894. 


1894. 


1895. 


1896. 


1896. 


1896. 


1897. 


1897. 


1898. 


1898. 


1898. 
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Florence Chapman Holbrooke, at 
Far Rockaway, Long Island, 
N. Y., April 21, 1908. 

1899. James Carleton Howe to Letitia 
Todd Lemon, at St. Joseph, Mo., 
Feb. 26, 1908. 

1900. Paul Blackwelder to Maud Del 
Mar, at New York, N. Y., 
Feb. 1, 1908. 

1900. Robert Woods Bliss to Mildred 
Barnes, at New York, N. Y., 
April 14, 1908. 

1900. Edward Lawrence Dudley to 
Josephine Elliot at Philadelphia, 
Pa., Nov. 6, 1907. 

1900. William Edmunds to Edythe De 
Milt Pierce, at Yonkers-on-the- 
Hudson, N. Y., Jan. 29, 1908. 

[1900.] Robert Livingston Gerry to 
Cornelia Harriman, at New York, 
N. Y., March 2, 1908. 

1901. Robert Merida Brown to Mar- 
garet Eddy, at Cambridge, March 
28, 1908. 

1901. Parke Hansell Custis to Mabel 
Stevens Parker, at Boston, May 8, 
1908. 

1901. Benjamin Smith Welsch to Rose 
Hayden, at Cambridge, April 21, 
1908. 

1903. Francis Henry Appleton, Jr., to 
Nathalie Gourlie, at New York, 
N. Y., April 21, 1908. 

1903. Charles Atherton Hartwell to 
Cordelia Judd Carter, at Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, Jan 21, 1908. 

[1903.] George Washington Post, Jr., to 
Bernice Mabley, at New York, 
N. Y., Sept. 22, 1906. 

1903. Spier Whitaker to Haidee Meade, 
at Birmingham, Ala., Feb. 19, 


1908. 

1904. Livingston Davis to Alice Gar- 
diner, at Boston, April 23, 
1908. 


1904. Harold Dillingham to Margaret 
Bayard Smith, at San Francisco, 
Cal., Feb. 24, 1908. 
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1904. William Wilson Fisher to Byrd 
Burgher, at Dallas, Tex., Feb. 25, 
1908. 

1904. Erwin Hanford Furman to Ruth 
Talbot, at Brookline, Feb. 26, 
1908. 

[1904.] Claude Newton Holwill to Katoo 
de Luca, at Pekin, China, Oct. 28, 
1907. 

1904. Frederic Howland Taber to Helen 
Wendell Bourne, at New Bedford, 
April 11, 1908. 

1905. Clarence Lapowski Dillon to 
Anne McEldin Douglass, at 
Milwaukee, Wis., Feb. 4, 1908. 

(1906.] Barton Kingman Stephenson to 
Madge Condit Lovell, at Boston, 
April 16, 1908. 

1906. Charles Eliot Ware, Jr., to Eliza- 
beth Lowell Clarke, at Boston, 
May 7, 1908. 

[1906.] Herbert Strathmore Wyndham- 
Gittens to Helen Lawrence, at 
New York, N. Y., April 21, 1908. 

1907. Benjamin Loring Young, Jr., to 
Mary Coolidge Hall, at Boston, 
March 8, 1908. 

[1908.] Prescott Bigelow, Jr., to Marion 
Burdett, at Boston, April 30, 1908. 

S.B. 1901. Rogers Wentworth Shapleigh 
to Serena Mayer Galt, at Colorado 
Springs, Colo., Nov. 14, 1907. 

S.B. 1903. William Bowen Gohring to 
Lenore M. Rowe, at Bisbee, Ariz., 
March 5, 1908. 

S.B. 1905. Jacob Dinsmore Tew to 
Elinor Bechtell at Akron, O., 
Oct. 16, 1907. 

M.D. 1900. Ernest Linwood Cheney to 
Grace Lillian Hinckley, at Chi- 
cago, Ill., Feb. 5, 1908. 

M.D. 1900. Henry Stanley Warren to 
Mary Robinson, at Bangor, Me., 
Dec. 11, 1907. 

LL.B. 1906. Elihu Root, Jr., to Alida 
Stryker, at Utica, N. Y., Dec. 7 
1907. 


NECROLOGY. 


Fesrvuary 1 To Aprit 30, 1908. 


With some deaths of earlier date, not 
previously recorded. 


PREPARED BY E. H. WELLS, 


Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue 
of Harvard University. 


Any one having information of the decease 
of any Graduate or Temporary Member of 
any department of the University is asked 
to send it to E. H. Wells, Harvard College 
Library, Cambridge, Mass. 


Graduates, 
The College. 


1835. Charles Henry Parker, b. 2 May, 
1816, at Boston; d. at Boston, 
9 April, 1908. 

1842. Frederick Sheldon, b. 21 Nov., 
1822, at New York, N. Y.; d. at 
Newport, R. I., 22 Nov., 1907. 

1850. Gustavus Hay, S.B., M.D., b. 
8 March, 1830, at Boston; d. at 
Jamaica Plain, 26 April, 1908. 

1858. Francis Wales Vaughan, b. 5 June, 
1833, at Hallowell, Me.; d. at 
Capri, Italy, 2 April, 1908. 

1854. Amory Thompson Gibbs, b. 
17 Oct., 1830, at [Boston]; d. at 
Boston, 26 Feb., 1908. 

1854. Thomas Jackson Lothrop, b. 
2 Mar., 1834, at Taunton; d. at 
Boston, 23 April, 1908. 

1854. Charles Edward Stetson, b. 1 Oct., 
1835, at Braintree; d. at Cam- 
bridge, 22 Mar., 1908. 

1855. Joseph Willard, LL.B., b. 6 Dec., 
1834, at Boston; d. at Boston, 
27 April, 1908. 

1856. Daniel Angell Gleason, LL.B., 
b. 9 May, 1836, at Worcester; d. 
at West Medford, 16 Feb., 1908. 

1856. Richard Harding Weld, b. 22 Oct. 
1835, at Roxbury; d. at Boston, 
30 Mar., 1908. 

1857. Franklin Haven, b. 11 Oct., 1836, 
at Boston; d. at Boston, 7 April, 
1908. 

1860. Horace Howland, b. 24 July, 1839, 




















1862. 


1863. 


1865. 


1871. 


1872. 


1873. 


1875. 


1877. 


1878. 


1879. 


1880. 


1883. 


1883. 


1886. 


1889. 


1908.] 
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at Charleston, S. C.; d. at Hoho- 1890. Walter Emanuel Smith, b. 3 July, 


kus, N. J., 31 Mar., 1908. 
Frederic Wolters Huidekoper, b. 
12 Sept., 1840, at Meadville, Pa.; 
d. at Washington, D.C., 29 April, 
1908. 

John Murray Brown, b. 4 May, 
1842, at Belmont; d. at Belmont, 
28 April, 1908. 

Gorham Deane Williams, b. 
10 Jan., 1842, at Bridgewater; d. 
at Greenfield, 28 Aug., 1907. 
Lendall Titcomb, LL.B.,_b. 
14 March, 1848, at Augusta, Me.; 
d. at Augusta, Me., 23 April, 1908. 
Marcello Hutchinson, M.D., b. 6 
May,1849, at South Reading; d. at 
Lynnfield Centre, 20 April, 1908. 
John Bryant, M.D., b. 8 July, 
1851; at Cohassett; d. at Boston, 
20 March, 1908. 

Franklin Pierce Foulkes, b. 17 
May, 1853, at New York, N. Y.; 
d. at Chicago, Iil., 22 Feb., 1907. 
John Bertram Williams, b. 17 
May, 1855, at Cambridge; d. at 
Cambridge, 16 March, 1908. 
Samuel Shepherd, b. 14 Feb., 
1850, in Canada; d. at Maquo- 
keta, Ia., 24 April, 1904. 

Charles Stedman Hanks, b. 
10 April, 1856, at Lowell; d. at 
Boston, 23 March, 1908. 

Francis Marion Holden, M.D., 
b. 8 Feb., 1858, at Boston; d. at 
Paris, France, 28 Feb., 1908. 
William Halsey Garrison, b. 23 
Nov., 1859, at Camden, N. J.; d. 
at Liberty, N. Y., 27 April, 1908. 
William Wadsworth Wentworth, 
b. 17 Jan., 1857, at Chicago, III.; 
d. at Chicago, IIl., 6 Dec., 1907. 
Henry Hyde Dwight, b. 25 July, 
1863, at Barre, Vt.; d. at Los 
Angeles, Cal., 26 March, 1908. 
George H Norman, b. 18 April, 
1865, at Newport, R. I.; d. at 
Brookline, 13 Feb., 1908. 


1895. 


1908. 


1905. 


1906. 


1843. 


1848. 


1855. 


1865. 


18665. 


1870. 


1870. 


1884. 


1897. 


1868, at Philadelphia, Pa.; d. at 
New York, N. Y., 9 Jan., 1904. 
Ernest Porte Williams, b. 30 June, 
1872, at Bellefontaine, O.; d. 
at Bellefontaine, O., 21 Feb., 
1908. 

Roy Bayard Bacon, b. 27 June, 
1881, at Denver, Col.; d. at 
Washington, D. C., 21 April, 
1908. 

John Walter Hastings, b. 22 July, 
1883, at Boston; d. at Wyckoff, 
N. J., 26 April, 1908. 

Sumner Bridges Smith, b. 20 Aug., 
1884, at Saint Vincent, Minn.; 
d. at Bisby, Ariz., 4 Feb., 1907. 


Medical School. 
John Frazier Head, b. 9 Jan., 
1821, at Boston; d. at Nassau. 
Bahama Islands, 5 Feb., 1908. 
Oscar Burbank, b. 25 Sept., 1819, 
at Parsonfield, Me.; d. at Des 
Moines, Ia., 7 Feb., 1908. 
James Metcalf Horne, b. 21 . 
March, 1833, at Dover, N. H.; 
d. at Boston, 1 March, 1908. 
Frederick Newton Burgess, b. 11 
Mar., 1841, at Newport, N. S.; 
d. at Hantsport, N. S., 19 Feb., 
1908. 
George Feveryear Butman, b. 
9 Nov., 1836, at Boston; d. at 
Somerville, 22 March, 1908. 
Edward Gilead Morse, b. 8 Dec., 
1848, at Roxbury; d. at Dor- 
chester, 24 March, 1908. 
George Henry Stanley, b. 20 June, 
1846, at Dixfield, Me.; d. at 
Pawtucket, R. I., 30 July, 1907. 
George Eben ‘Thompson, b. 
15 Dec., 1859, at Durham, N. H.; 
d. at Boston, 11 April, 1908. 


Dental School. 


Roy Kenney Belden, d. at Berlin, 
Germany, 8 Feb., 1908. 
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Law School. 


1860. John Glidden Stetson, b. 28 Feb., 
1833, at Newcastle, Me.; d. at 
Roxbury, 30 March, 1908. 

1861. James Johnson Reeves, b. 9 Sept., 
1839, at Bridgeton, N. J.; d. at 
Bridgeton, N. J., 20 Sept., 1907. 

1870. Everett Russell Baxter Sanders, 
d. at Wayzata, Minn., 18 Jan., 
1908. 

1895. Sumner Hatherly Foster, b. 4 Nov., 
1873, at Brookline; d. at Brook- 
line, 8 Feb., 1908. 


Scientific School. 


1896. Guthrie Gray, b. 31 March, 1874, 
at Buffalo, N. Y.; d. at Lake 
Joseph, Muskoka, Can., 26 Aug., 
1905. 

1901. George Benjamin Franklin Aiken, 
b. 17 May, 1878, at Ida Grove, Ia.; 
d. at Ida Grove, Ia., 3 Feb., 1905. 


Graduate School. 
1904. (A.M.) George Clayton Gilbert, 
b. 21 Sept., 1880, at Elizabethville, 
Pa.; d. at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
28 March, 1908. 


Honorary Graduates. 


1863, (A.M.) Richard Edwards, d. at 
Bloomington, IIl.,'7 March, 1908. 

1897. (S.T.D.) Charles Cuthbert Hall, 
b. 3 Sept., 1852, at New York, 
N. Y.; d. at New York, N. Y., 
25 March, 1908. 

1902. (S.T.D.) Morgan Dix, b. 1 Nov., 
1829, at New York, N. Y., d. at 
New York, N. Y., 29 April, 1908. 


Cemporarp FHembers. 
Prepared from such data as reach the 
Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue. 
[1877.] Henry Sigourney, b. 27 Feb., 
1855, at Boston; d. at Boston, 
9 March, 1908. 


[1890.] Wyly Clark, b. 6 Sept., 1869, at 
Elizabeth, N. J.; d. at Asheville, 
N. C., 11 March, 1908. 

[1895.] Charles Reuben Marsh, b. 2 
March, 1872, at Boston; d. at 
Sharon, 16 March, 1908. 

[M.S. 1891.] Charles Francis Joseph 
Kennedy, b. at Philadelphia, Pa ; 
d. at Springfield, 11 March, 1908. 

[L.S. 1844.] William Pinckney Whyte, b. 
in 1824, at Baltimore, Md.; d. at 
Baltimore, Md., 17 March, 1908. 

[L.S. 1847.] Samuel Mills Warren, b. 
12 Feb., 1822, at Needham; d. at 
Boston, 6 Feb., 1908. 

[L.S. 1852.] Charles Augustus Dewey, 
b. 29 Dec., 1830, at Northampton; 
d. at Milford, 22 March, 1908. 

[L.S. 1863.] Henry Young, b. 24 Oct., 
1844, at Newark, N. J.; d. at 
Newark, N. J., 30 March, 1908. 

[L.S. 1868.] William Augustus Gile, b. 
15 June, 1843, at Franklin, N. H.; 
d. at Worcester, 2 March, 1908. 

[L.S. 1878.] Ward McAllister, b. in 
1855, at Newport, R. I.; d. at 
San Kafael, Cal., 31 March, 1908. 

[L.S. 1879.] George Reed Richardson, 
d. at Lowell, 18 March, 1908. 

[D.S. 1866.] John Williams, b. 17 Mar., 
1824, at Willersey, Gloucester- 
shire Eng.; d. at Nottingham, 
Eng., 19 Aug., 1905. 


[D.S. 1873.] George Franklin Wright, ° 


b. 26 Aug., 1833, at Stoughton; 
d. at Bingham, Me., 28 Feb., 1908. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


The University Engineering Camp on 
Squam Lake, N. H., will open on 
Thursday, June 18, and close on Wed- 
nesday, Sept. 2. 

Frederic Winthrop, ’91, R. S. Rantoul, 
’53, Prof. G. L. Kittredge, ’82, and C. P. 
Greenough, ’64, have been elected to the 
Mass. Historical Society. 





XUM 





XUM 
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Dr. Julius Goebel, former lecturer in 
the German Department at Harvard, 
has been appointed head of the Depart- 
ment of Germanics at Illinois Univers- 
ity. 

Prof. David G. Lyon, curator of the 
Semitic Museum, left Cambridge in 
April for Samaria, where he will take 
charge of the excavations to be carried 
on under the auspices of the Semitic 
Museum. 

W. C. Lane, ’81, librarian of Harvard, 
and Prof. G. L. Kittredge, ’82, have been 
appointed on a committee to acquire 
photographic reproductions of ancient 
and early English texts for use by Ameri- 
can university libraries. 

Prof. Theobald Smith has been 
elected honorary Fellow of the Society 
of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene of 
London and honorary member of the 
recently organized Société de Pathologie 
exotique, Institut Pasteur, Paris. 

Prof. Charles R. Lanman has been 
elected a member of the Russian Imperial 
Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg, 
and an honorary member of the North- 
China Branch of the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety of Shanghai. 

King Victor Emanuel III has con- 
ferred upon Pres. Eliot, 53, and Curtis 
Guild, Jr., ’81, Governor of Mass., the 
decoration of Grand Officers of the 
Crown of Italy. One other Harvard 
graduate, Prof. C. E. Norton, ’46, has 
received this honor. 

Prof. A. L. Rotch, h ’91, has been 
elected an honorary member of the 
Royal Meteorological Society of London. 
Professors Josiah Royce, H. W. Smyth, 
’83, and W. B. Cannon, ’96, have been 
elected members of the American 
Philosophical Society. 

C. B. Curtis, ’00, is private secretary 
to the American Ambassador in St. 
Petersburg, J. W. Riddle, ’87. The 
Third Secretary is J. C. Grew, ’02, who 
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has had previous diplomatic experience 
as Deputy Consul-General in Cairo and 
as Third Secretary at Mexico. 

An admirable model of Bora Bora, 
the most striking of the Society Islands 
and an excellent type of the structure and 
formation of the coral reefs of that 
group, executed by G. C. Curtis, who 
spent several months on the Island in 
1900 at the instance of Alexander Agas- 
siz, has been presented to the University 
Museum by Mr. Agassiz. 

Prof. Theodore W. Richards, ’86, has 
been elected an Honorary and Foreign 
Member of the Chemical Society; this 
association, founded in 1841, is the 
leading chemical society in Great 
Britain. The Carnegie Institution of 
Washington has for the sixth time made 
a grant of $2500 for researches by 
Prof. T. W. Richards. 

On April 4, Prof. F. B. Mallory, ’86, 
delivered the Middleton-Goldsmith Lec- 
ture before the New York Pathological 
Society. His subject was “The Results 
of the Application of Special Histological 
Methods to the Study of Tumors.” The 
lecture was illustrated with one hundred 
lantern slides prepared from photomicro- 
graphs and colored drawings. 

The address “‘Harcoll, Boston,” has 
been duly registered as the cable address 
for official communications to the 
University. Officers of the University 
who expect this address to be used by 
their correspondents abroad should give 
due notice to the Secretary of the Cor- 
poration, to whom all messages ad- 
dressed “Harcoll, Boston,” will be de- 
livered by the local telegraph companies. 

At the request of the Faculty of the 
Medical School, President Eliot has ap- 
pointed Dr. L. J. Henderson, ’98, of the 
Medical School, as a special adviser of 
undergraduates contemplating the study 
of medicine. Dr. Henderson will work 
in connection with the Committee of 
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Advisers, but will also be ready to give ad- 
vice to all students, including upper- 
classmen, in regard to the best prepara- 
tion for the Medical School. 

The Royal College of Surgeons of 
England has presented to the Harvard 
Medical School, through Dr. W. G. 
Chase, ’82, about 70 engravings and 
mezzos of celebrated medical men. 
These, together with loan collections of 
Dr. Chase and Dr. E. B. Young, m ’96, 
numbering about 600, have been ar- 
ranged for exhibition in the Warren 
Anatomical Museum, at the Harvard 
Medical School, Longwood Ave. 

The Alpha Omega Society of the Har- 
vard Medical School, a fraternity occupy- 
ing in the medical schools of the coun- 
try a position somewhat analogous to 
that which the Phi Beta Kappa holds in 
the colleges, has elected to membership 
this spring the following men from the 
third-year class: R. M. Fitz, ’06, of Bos- 
ton; H. P. Greeley, ’06, of Lexington, 
Mass., E. S. Kilgore, of Allendale, Calif. ; 
D. Macomber, ’06, of West Newton, 
Mass.; W. D. Reid, ’06, of Newton, 
Mass. 

Several Law School men, graduates of 
Harvard, Yale, and Princeton, have 
formed a social club, and the building, 
47 Brattle St., has been taken as a club- 
house, a steward has been engaged, and 
other necessary arrangements have been 
made. The club will afford a place where 
men interested in legal topics may meet 
and discuss matters of common interest. 
Among the promoters of the club are 
W. Aldrich, °07, of Warwick, R. I.; 
W. Taft, Yale, 07, of New York, of 
last year’s Yale crew; and W. D. Bangs, 
Princeton, ’07, of St. Louis, Mo. 

Prof. Charles J. Bullock has served 
for the past three months on the Special 
Commission on Taxation for the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. This 
Commission, appointed last August, 


consists of nine members, of whom six 
are members of the Legislature and three 
are appointed by the Governor. They 
have recently published their report, 
which recommends unanimously a 
change in the method of taxing intang- 
ible property. 

The officers of the Harvard Club of 
Boston are: Pres., Major H. L. Higgin- 
son, [55]; vice-presidents, I. T. Burr, 
79, J. H. Perkins, ’98; treas., F. S. 
Mead, ’87; sec., A. J. Garceau, ’91; 
exec. com., president, treasurer, and 
secretary, and E. H. Wells, ’97, S. H. 
Wolcott, 03, S. M. Williams, °04, 
Alfred Winsor, Jr., 02, O. B. Roberts, 
’86, and J. W. Lund, ’90. The annual 
due is $5. The treasurer’s address is 
15 Congress St., Boston. Harvard men 
living in or within 20 miles of Boston 
are eligible to resident membership. 

Prof. William Morris Davis, s 69, has 
been selected by the German Government 
as Harvard Visiting Professor at the 
University of Berlin for the academic 
year 1908-09. His term of service will 
probably fall in the second semester. He 
will give several lectures on the geo- 
graphy of North American in the vaca- 
tion course of the School of Geography 
to be conducted by the University of 
Oxford next August, and at the meeting 
of the British Association, to be held 
in Dublin next September, he will de- 
liver a lecture entitled “The Lessons of 
the Colorado Caiion.” 

Upon the petition of the Parkman 
Memorial Committee, as trustees of a 
fund held for the purpose of erecting a 
memorial to Francis Parkman, the 
Supreme Judicial Court of the Common- 
wealth has authorized and directed the 
Committee to pay over to the President 
and Fellows of Harvard College the 
unexpended balance of the fund 
(amounting to about $6500) to be used 
for the establishment of a Francis 
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Parkman Memorial Fund; the income 
of which is to be used for the purchase 
of books relating to Canada for the 
College Library, with the object of 
building up in that Library a Parkman 
Memorial Collection relating to Cana- 
dian history. 

The requirements for the Degree with 
Distinction in the Fine Arts have been 
changed to read as follows: “Four 
courses in the Division of Fine Arts 
(including the courses of the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts and such courses in 
Architecture and Landscape Architect- 
ure as may regularly be counted for the 
degree of A.B.) and four additional 
courses in Fine Arts or related subjects. 
Ordinarily, at least two must be courses 
involving drawing as part of the work, — 
namely, Fine Arts 1 and 2, Architecture 
8a, 3b, 7a, 7b, and 206. Approved work 
done independently by the student may 
be substituted for a part of the require- 
ments. The plan of work for each year 
must be submitted to the Division before 
the fifteenth of October.” 

The former students and friends of 
Dudley Allen Sargent, A.M., Sc.D., 
M.D., director of the Hemenway Gym- 
nasium, Harvard University, have pre- 
sented him with a bronze medallion. 
The medallion, designed by Dr. R. Tait 
McKenzie, has above the face of Dr. 
Sargent the words “Dudley Allen Sar- 
gent, Pioneer in Physical Education, 
1907,”’ while on the reverse is a row of 
five Harvard seals below the words, “A 
Recognition by his Friends and Stu- 
dents.’’ 230 persons contributed to the 
medallion fund. A plaster model of the 
medallion and a bound volume contain- 
ing the autographs of the contributors 
to the fund were presented to Dr. Sar- 
gent by Dr. L. H. Gulick at the 25th 
Commencement of the Sargent Normal 
School of Physical Training, held in 
Sanders Theatre, June 1, 1907. The 
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bronze medallion was finished recently 
and presented to Dr. Sargent. The Sar- 
gent Medallion Committee is having 
struck a limited number of copies of the 
medal. These are to be presented to 
President Roosevelt, William Taft, Sec- 
retary of War, Major Gen. Bell, Gov. 
Curtis Guild, and Booker T. Washing- 
ton, who were all students under Dr. 
Sargent. 

— Degrees out of Course. In February, 
the Governing Boards voted the following 
degrees out of course, to persons as of 
the classes stated: 

A.B. 1905: Oric Bates. 1906: Albert’ 
Reed Bacon ; Sidney Newman Goodrich; 
Clarence Kempner. 1907: Robert Low 
Bacon; John Richard Porter Boyer; 
Edward Theodore Caldwell; John 
Parker Hale Chandler; Arthur Briggs 
Church; Otis Holmes Dana; Paul 
Augustus Draper; Carl McKnight Eld- 
ridge; Artemas Russell Ellis; William 
Franklin Greydon; Burton Everett 
Hamilton; Arthur Minot Harrington; 
George Wesley Harris; Lawrence Howe; 
John Stark Lehmann; Albert Max 
Lilienthal, Jr.; William Lilly; Arthur 
Eugene McCarty; Edgar Gleim Maclay; 
Simon Fillmore Peavey; Clement Rich- 
ardson; George Douglas Rogers; Gerald 
Abbot Seabury; Edward Henry Sears; 
Daniel Richard Sortwell; Edgar Hall 
Thompson. 

S.B. 1907: Bradford Winslow Drake, 
Jr.; Ray Faunce Weston. 1906: Evan 
James Fraser-Campbell, Jr. 1907: 
Walter Leo Scanlan; William Caldwell 
Titcomb. 

A. M. 1907: James Holly Hanford; 
Jay William Hudson; Franklin Fillmore 
Lewis, Ph.B.; Gustaf Adolph Lundquist; 
John Donaldson Nichols, 

M.D. 1907: Oliver Ames Lothrop; 
Lawrence Bradford Reed. 

LL.B. 1906: Danforth William 
Comins, A.B. 1908. 1907: Leo Henry 
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Leary; Thomas Archer Morgan; Fred- 
erick William O'Connell; Jacob Arthur 
Segal. 

— Political. F. H. Hitchcock, ’91, is 
managing Sec. Taft’s campaign. — Gov. 
Curtis Guild, ’81, of Massachusetts, is 
a prominent candidate for the Repub- 
lican nomination for Vice-President. 
— Judge George Gray, L. S. ’62, is a 
Democratic candidate for nomination 
for President. — Senator H. C. Lodge, 
"71, and Gov. J. D. Long, ’57, are 
delegates-at-large to the Republican 
National Convention. 

— The Best Gijt. “There is no more 
desirable gift to a university than a fund 
to endow a professorship; and there is no 
more desirable memorial in all the world. 
From the point of view of the university, 
it ensures the teaching of some important 
subject so long as the university stands. 
A named professorship is always an ob- 
ject of desire among university teachers; 
because in the course of centuries each 
holder of a named professorship is asso- 
ciated with a long list of worthy men who 
have been faithful and honored in their 
day. Thus, the Hollis Professor of Divin- 
ity of to-day is associated with men 
highly valued in their day, who held the 
office between 1721 and 1840; while the 
Hollis Professor of Mathematics and Na- 
tural Philosophy finds himself associated 
with six former incumbents of the chair. 
The present incumbent of the Smith 
Professorship of the French and Spanish 
Languages and Literatures finds him- 
self to be the successor of George Tick- 
nor, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, and 
James Russell Lowell; and yet the Pro- 
fessorship is only 90 years old. Again, 
from the point of view of the family or 
friends who erect such a memorial, the 
endowed professorship is 2 source of un- 
failing satisfaction; because the memor- 
ial serves the succeeding generations of 
students with unbroken continuity and 


an intellectual inspiration to which the 
variety inevitable in successive genera- 
tions of teachers only adds force.” Pres. 
Eliot in Annual Report. 

— Suggestions jor Overseers. The 
Standing Committee on Nominations 
of the Alumni Association has sent out 
the ballots for the nominations of Over- 
seers. The following names appear on 
the ballot: John Collins Warren, ’63, of 
Boston, Moses Williams, 68, of Brook- 
line, Joseph Bangs Warner, ’69, of 
Cambridge, James Frederick Jackson, 
73, of Brookline, Robert Grant, ’73, of 
Boston, Nathan Matthews, °75, of 
Boston, Charles Sumner Bird, ’77, of 
East Walpole, Francis Joseph Swayze, 
79, of Newark, N. J., Alvah Crocker, ’79, 
of Fitchburg, Carleton Sprague, ’81, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., Joseph Ruggles Worces- 
ter, ’82, of Waltham, John Farwell 
Moors, ’83, of Boston, Roland William 
Boyden, ’85, of Beverly, William Rand, 
Jr., °88, of New York, N. Y., Philip 
Leverett Saltonstall, ’89, of Milton, 
Russell Green Fessenden, ’90, of Boston, 
Arthur Dehon Hill, / ’94, of Boston, 
John Wells Farley, ’99, of Boston. 
There are five vacancies to be filled on 
Commencement Day for the full term of 
six years. The names of the ten candi- 
dates receiving the highest number of 
votes will be placed as usual on an 
official Australian ballot for the annual 
election in Massachusetts Hall, on 
Wednesday, June 24. No ballots for the 
nominations of Overseers will be counted 
which are received after Thursday, 
June 4. The graduates are further 
reminded that unsigned ballots are not 
counted. This warning is given on ac- 
count of last year’s experience when 
there were no less than 250 unsigned 
ballots, which were, therefore, not 
counted. 

—Commencement Notices. Prof. M. H. 
Morgan, ’81, Marshal of the Commence- 
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ment Exercises, has recently sent two 
notices to all Class Secretaries and to 
the Chief Marshal of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation. The first notice reads as follows: 
“TI beg to inform you that, with the ap- 
proval of the Corporation, the Board of 
Overseers, and the Executive Committee 
of the Alumni Association, it has been 

. decided that the procession to Sanders 
Theatre on the morning of Commence- 
ment Day shall move at 10.15 a. m., 
instead of at 9.45 a. M. as heretofore. 
The exercises in the Theatre will there- 
fore continue until about 12.50 instead 
of ending at about 12.20. It is not 
proposed that this should lead to any 
change in the times of other meetings or 
entertainments on that day. The reason 
for this change is that the time between 
the end of the morning exercises and the 
beginning of the afternoon exercises has 
been rather longer than necessary, so 
that the waiting has in some cases proved 
tedious.” The second notice is in part as 
follows: “The Yard will be closed to the 
public as usual on the approaching Com- 
mencement Day. Only holders of de- 
grees, temporary members of classes, 
officers and present members of the Uni- 
versity, and guests of the Corporation 
and of the Chief Marshal of the Alumni 
will be admitted. Ladies will not be ad- 
mitted. The Johnston, Meyer,-McKean, 
and Class of 1857 gates will be used. 
No tickets of admission will be required 
this year.” 

— Shaler Memorial Expedition to 
South America. Prof. J. B. Woodworth 
has been given leave of absence from 
June 20, 1908, until the end of the first 
half of the academic year 1908-09, in 
order that he may take charge of the 
Shaler Memorial Expedition to South 
America — the first geological investi- 

gation to be conducted by means of the 
income of the Shaler Memorial Fund. 
Professor Shaler, as a pupil of Louis 
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Agassiz, the father of the glacial theory, 
was an early advocate of recurrent 
glaciation in the past history of the 
earth, and shared with James Croll a 
belief in a glacial epoch in the Carbon- 
iferous period many years before most 
geologists perceived the evidence on 
which to base such an inference. In 
recent years, and especially since Pro- 
fessor Shaler’s death, deposits confirming 
the hypothesis of glaciation in the upper 
Carboniferous or Permian epoch have 
been so generally recognized in India, 
South Africa, and Australia, that the 
investigation of other areas in which the 
occurrence of the peculiar conglomerates 
hitherto found in the accepted cases has 
been even vaguely reported is both a 
timely and important object of research 
coming within the purposes of the 
Shaler Memorial Fund. The highlands 
of southeastern Brazil have been for 
some time regarded as affording evidence 
bearing on the question of glaciation in 
the Carboniferous period. With a view 
to studying these deposits critically from 
the point of view of glacial geology, 
Prof. J. B. Woodworth will proceed to 
Brazil in June in charge of the first 
Shaler Memorial Expedition. Mr. W. 
P. Haynes, ’11, will accompany the 
expedition in Brazil, returning in time 
to enter College in the fall. The expe- 
dition will set out from Rio de Janeiro 
and remain in the field until at least Oct. 
1. The government of Brazil, through the 
Geological Survey, has offered valuable 
facilities for the prosecution of the work. 
There is room for a zodlogist and other 
naturalists to accompany the expedition. 
On the completion of the work in Brazil, 
and with the advance of the rainy season, 
Prof. Woodworth will proceed to the 
coast of Chile south of Valparaiso for the 
purpose of investigating the shore-line 
changes and the nature of the rock move- 
ments which have taken place in the 
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recent epoch, returning to Cambridge 
at the end of the first half of the year 
1908-09. 

— Summer School of Theology. The 
tenth annual session of the Summer 
School of Theology will open on Wed- 
nesday, July 1, and close on July 18. 
The subject will be “The Relation of 
Christianity to Other Religions.” Lec- 
tures will be given by Prof. C. H. Toy, 
on “The Origin and Development of 
Religion”; Prof. R. W. Rogers, of Drew 
Theological Seminary, on “‘ The Religion 
of Babylonia and Assyria”; Prof. E. W. 
Hopkins, of Yale University, on ‘‘Zo- 
roastrianism”; Prof. C. R. Lanman, 
on “Buddhism”; Prof. W. R. Arnold, 
of Andover Theological Seminary, on 
“Judaism from Alexander to the 
Antonines”; Prof. C. C. Torrey, of Yale 
University, on ‘‘Mohammedanism”; 
Prof. C. H. Moore, on “The Religions 
of the Roman World at the Beginning 
of the Christian Era”; Prof. W. W. 
Rockwell, of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, on “The Attitude of the Early 
Church toward Other Religions”; Dr. 
A. S. Lloyd, of New York, on “The 
Attitude of the Modern Church toward 
Other Religions” ; Prof. G. F. Moore, on 
“The Influence of Other Religions on 
Christianity.” The course thus includes 
the fundamental problems of religion; 
the Oriental religions, which had the 
largest influence in the West; Judaism, 
from which Christianity sprang, and the 
religions of the Greek and Roman world, 
in which it spread and grew; the relation 
of the ancient Church toward other 
religions, and the position which the 
modern Church ought to take toward 
the religions of the peoples among which 
it seeks to disseminate Christianity. The 
sessions of the School will be held in 
Emerson Hall, in the rooms of the De- 
partment of Social Ethics. For full 
information address the Divinity School. 


PRESIDENT ELIOT’S TRIP. 


On March 20, President Eliot was 
74 years old. On March 81 he left 
Boston, accompanied by Mrs. Eliot, on 
a four weeks’ trip, during which he 
traveled several thousand miles and 
delivered the following lectures and 
addresses. 

April 1. Address, “The Privilege of 
Prolonged Education,” at the Boys’ 
High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

April 3. Morning. — Address, “A 
Liberal Education.” before the Teachers’ 
Association of Northern Indiana, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. Afternoon. — Address, 
“Continuous Education,” before the 
Irvington Athenaeum, Indianapolis. 

April 4. Evening. — Remarks at the 
dinner of the Harvard Club of Indiana 
at Indianapolis. After this dinner an 
address to the University Club on “The 
University in a Democracy.” 

April 5. Address, “Diversities and 
yet Unity,” before the Union of Students’ 
Religious Associations of the University 
of Illinois, at Urbana. 

April 6. Ajternoon. — Address before 
the Faculty and students of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Evening.— Remarks 
at the dinner of the Harvard Club of 
Urbana. 

April 7. Remarks at the dinner of the 
Harvard Club of Chicago. 

April 8. Address, ‘Continuous Edu- 
cation,” before the 20th Century Club 
of Chicago. 

April 9. Noon. — Address to the 
students of Northwestern University at 
prayers. Evening. — The first of a series 
of lectures at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, on the Harris Foundation, on 
the subject of ‘‘ University Organization 
and Administration.” The title of the 
first lecture was “The Trustees or 
Regents.” 

April 10. Ajternoon. — Address to the 
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High School teachers of Evanston. 
Evening. — Second Harris lecture, ‘“‘ An 
Inspecting and Concurring Body — 
Alumni Influence.” 

April 11. Morning and Evening. — 
Third and fourth Harris lectures, “The 
University Faculty” and “The Elect- 
ive System.” 

April 13. Ajternoon. — Address to 
students of the McCormick Theological 
Seminary. Evening. — Fifth Harris 
lecture, ‘‘ Methods of Instruction.” 

April 14. Evening. — Sixth Harris 
lecture, “Social Organization — Ad- 
ministration — President, Deans, Sec- 
retaries, and Directors of Collections.” 

April 15. Evening. — Speech at the 
dinner of the Grant Club of Iowa, “‘ The 
Conditions of Good Government.” 

April 16. Morning. — Address to the 
students of Drake University, and an 
address to the assembled High School 
students of Des Moines. Remarks on 
“The Des Moines Plan” at a luncheon 
of business and professional men. 
Evening. — Remarks at the dinner of the 
Harvard Club of Iowa. 

April 18. Morning. — Address be- 
fore St. Louis Society of Pedagogy, 
‘Education for Trades and Trade in a 
Democracy.” Remarks at luncheon to 
meet members of the St. Louis School 
Board, “The Value of the St. Louis 
School Board as an Example.” Even- 
ing. — Remarks at the dinner of the 
Civic League of St. Louis, “Some Rea- 
sons for the Failures of Universal Suf- 
frage in Cities.” 

April 19. Discourse in Rev. John W. 
Day’s Church of the Messiah at St. Louis, 
“The Religion of a Birthright Unitarian 
Layman.” 

April 21. Remarks at a luncheon of 
business and professional men of Louis- 
ville, “Public Spirit and Public Duty.” 
Evening. — Remarks at the dinner of the 
Harvard Club of Kentucky at Louisville. 
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April 22. Remarks at luncheon of the 
Harvard Club of Cincinnati at Cincin- 
nati. Evening.— Public address under 
the auspices of the City Club, Cincinnati, 
“Recent Experiments on City Charters.” 

April 23. Afternoon. — Address to the 
teachers of Dayton at Dayton, ‘How to 
Increase the Pupils’ Interest in the 
Studies of the Grades and the High 
Schools.” Evening. — Remarks at the 
dinner of the Harvard Club of Dayton; 
and a public address, ‘“‘ Municipal Gov- 
ernment.” 

April 24. Ajternoon. — Address to 
the Faculty and students of Ohio State 
University at Columbus, “The Future 
of the Universities.” Lvening. — Re- 
marks at the dinner of the Harvard 
Club of Central Ohio. 

April 25. Remarks at the dinner of 
the Harvard Club of Cleveland. 

On reaching Boston, on the morning 
of April 27, he was driven at once to 
50 State St., where he presided at a 
meeting of the Corporation. On the 
evening of April 27 he spoke at a dinner 
of the Channing Club of Boston at the 
Hotel Vendome, on ‘Municipal Gov- 
ernment.” 

The President returned in the best 
of health. This record is probably 
unique. May 19 was the 39th anniversary 
of Mr. Eliot’s election to the presidency 
of Harvard. 


TROPICAL MEDICINE. 


It is the purpose of this article to show 
the need of a department of Tropical 
Medicine at Harvard, and to discuss the 
nature of the work and the means and 
methods for carrying it on. 

The answer to the question why the 
problems of tropical medicine should 
concern us is readily seen when we glance 
at a modern map of our country. Not 
only the Southern States offer many of 
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the conditions found in the Tropics, but 
our new possessions, the Hawaiian Is- 
lands, the Philippines, and other islands 
of the Pacific, Cuba and Porto Rico of 
the Atlantic, and that dividing line be- 
tween the two oceans, the Canal Zone, 
are situated in the Tropics. With such 
possessions there must be a constant in- 
flux of tropical diseases into our so-called 
Temperate Zone, where formerly they 
were comparatively rare. Army, Navy, 
Marine, and other Government physi- 
cians should have a thorough training in 
these diseases before undertaking work 
in these new possessions. 

But there are other reasons why the 
subject is important. Our country has a 
large and increasing Diplomatic and 
Consular Service in warm countries 
throughout the world. With our increas- 
ing wealth comes the desire for foreign 
travel, and the Tropics furnish many 
interesting places to see, and a warm 
place to spend the winter. We have also 
a large number of missionaries who live 
in the Tropics. Trade, too, increases the 
number of our citizens who go to such 
places. In Africa, for instance, are 
American engineers, and recently Ameri- 
can capital is reported as invested in the 
rubber trade of the Congo (the very 
heart of the Sleeping Sickness district). 

When all these soldiers, sailors, dip- 
lomats, consuls, missionaries, teachers, 
travelers, engineers, and merchants, 
many of them with their families, return, 
who will be able to recognize the com- 
plaints of the feeble and the ill? The 
answer is evident: Their troubles will, in 
many cases, never be recognized and 
understood except by the physician 
trained in tropical medicine. To be 
specific, I have seen a prominent Eng- 
lish physician mistake a case of Sleeping 
Sickness for Influenza. Other common 
mistakes in recognizing this disease are 
related by Dutton and Todd. It should 


be said, however, that this disease is hard 
to recognize except after special train- 
ing. 

Again, let me relate my own experi- 
ence a few years ago. I became inter- 
ested in a case of Filariasis (a disease 
common in the West Indies) and read a 
paper on it before a local medical society. 
One of the physicians, before the meeting 
began, told me my paper was on a very 
rare disease, as only two cases had been 
reported at the Boston City Hospital in 
ten years. At the close of the paper, an- 
other physician said, “‘ Your paper ex- 
plains the nature of a queer case I have. 
I should like you to see it.” I did, and 
we changed the treatment with more 
comfort to the patient, at least. In less 
than a week I had found, without much 
hunting, five cases of this disease within 
a radius of five miles from the State 
House. 

Having seen the need of such a de- 
partment, let us now find out what is 
being done in this subject. England, 
many of whose possessions lie in the 
Tropics, has taken the lead. There are 
two famous schools for the study of 
tropical medicine there; one in London, 
the other in Liverpool. Germany has 
such a school at Hamburg, and Belgium 
has one at Brussels. France has the 
Institut Pasteur for advancing a know- 
ledge of this subject and Portugal de- 
pends on Lisbon. In the United States 
such knowledge has been advanced 
chiefly by Government physicians, and 
by scattered investigators. There is no 
School of Tropical Medicine in this 
country, although a few medical schools 
have a lecturer on the subject of tropical 
diseases. 

At Harvard we have not even had a 
lecturer. However, in July, 1908, there 
will be offered, in the Department of 
Bacteriology, the first course in Tropical 
Medicine at Harvard. 
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°*The nature of the work to be carried 
on in a Department of Tropical Medicine 
is chiefly the study of infectious diseases. 
The study of infectious diseases may be 
divided into the study of the cause and 
the study of the cure. It might be said 
that this includes symptoms, diagnosis, 
histological pathology, and prognosis. 
These should be studied and known, but 
they are of secondary importance. Symp- 
toms are an aid to diagnosis, but in 
many infectious diseases a definite dia- 
gnosis can only be reached after a bac- 
teriological examination, for example, in 
early cases of tuberculosis and in cases 
of diphtheria. In regard to histological 
pathology its secondary importance is 
seen in the cases of Sleeping Sickness. 
There is little, if any, work being done on 
the histology of the disease. All efforts 
are being directed to the study of the 
little animal which causes the disease, 
its structure, its life cycle, and the variety 
and geographical distribution of the in- 
sects which carry it. The question 
whether the organism produces a poison 
has been studied with the object of get- 
ting an antipoison, though drugs have 
been chiefly used as a cure. 

The object of any school of Tropical 
Medicine is twofold: first, to spread 
knowledge already obtained; secondly, 
to advance knowledge by research. In a 
department of this sort one physician 
should be at work in the Medical School 
to teach the subject, to work up the ma- 
terial brought home, and to aid the in- 
vestigators in the Tropics. There should 
also be two men either sent on an expedi- 
tion to study one disease and to collect 
what other material they can, or else 
these two men should be stationed in 
some fixed laboratory in the Tropics. If 
the latter plan is adopted, the Canal Zone 
would seem to be an ideal place, as it is 
within easy reach of tropical countries in 
both oceans, and it will soon be a place 
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where the ships from all parts of the 
Tropics will pass. The director in such a 
department should be a man who has 
had some experience in the practice of 
medicine and in the practical work of a 
School of Tropical Medicine. He should 
have a good training in bacteriology and 
protozodlogy and a knowledge of the 
higher animal and vegetable parasites, 
the insects that are likely to spread dis- 
ease and the effects of meteorological 
conditions as light, temperature, humid- 
ity, and variations of atmospheric press- 
ure. 

Another type of physician is also 
required for the work and that is a 
chemist who has had a good training in 
general and biological chemistry. His 
duty would be to assist in finding reme- 
dies for diseases. Another need is proper 
instruments for the work. I found in my 
14 months’ experience as Demonstrator 
and Research Assistant in the Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine that no 
really fine work can be done without the 
best instruments. Each worker in para- 
sitology should be provided with the best 
microscope obtainable. 

The department already outlined can- 
not be carried on without money. Money 
may be obtained by annual subscriptions, 
endowments, and Government aid. In 
England the schools have a certain an- 
nual grant from the Government. Ex- 
peditions are fitted out by private sub- 
scriptions, and the Government in many 
cases has paid transportation charges 
and allowed the members of the expe- 
ditions about $2.50 a day for traveling 
expenses while in the Tropics. Our 


Government, if asked, might respond in 
a similar manner. In establishing a de- 
partment of Tropical Medicine, the ulti- 
mate aim should never be lost sight of, 
namely, to cure the ill and protect the 
well. Why should not Harvard take the 
lead? 


Edward Nelson Tobey, ’96. 
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A STUDENT’S EXPENSES AT 
HARVARD AND AT THE TECH. 


As I kept a very careful and accurate 
cash account during my five years at 
college, perhaps it would be of interest 
in helping to ascertain what it costs for 
a fellow to go to college, living economi- 
cally yet not stinting himself. If 1 were 
going through college again, several 
items would be slightly larger, yet this 
list of expenses probably shows a fair 
average of the average student, 7. e., one 
who is neither a “‘grind”’ nor a “‘sport.’’ 


A few remarks regarding the items 
in the tables may be of some help. The 
food item is undoubtedly small, owing 
to the fact that I had relatives in Boston 
where my Sunday dinners were usually 
eaten. Clothing the first year is low 
because a good supply was laid in before 
the opening of college. Car fares under 
1904-05 is listed double and the number 
of days stated as only 234 to account 
for Christmas vacation spent at home. 
$36 was the fare for the trip. 

It may be noticed that in Table II, 
the sum of the averages does not add 


















































Table I 
Harvard M.t. 7 
ae o re} 6 i 
S2 x 3 ss 38 $s Average 
it ud 5 at Par 
= a & “4 25 25 an 
ag ac a? ag az 
as as as ae ae 
Tuition $150 00 | $150 00 | $250 00 | $250 00 | $250 00 | $210 00 
Lab. fees 24 94 27 03 46 80 58 95 35 00 38 54 
Food 146 99 145 17 119 72 130 74 143 94 137 31 
Room rent 75 00 60 00 100 00 108 35 124 50 93 57 
Clothing 46 00 51 41 107 53 70 95 60 97 67 37 
Books 21 70 14 20 27 55 32 28 22 21 23 59 
Laundry 8 35 12 90 12 80 8 67 7 66 10 08 
{ 36 00 
Car fares 9 39 13 18 19 19 22 56 20 06 
Fuel and light 8 29 1 65 6 72 3 33 
Eyes and teeth 67 00 12 20 15 84 
Sundries 103 67 56 58 113 95 63 35 54 84 78 48 
Totals 584 04 528 33 834 25 809 48 733 88 698 17 
Total for the five years $3490 88 
Summer at Squam Lake (Harvard) 137 21 
Summer at Tech. Sum. School 173 80 
Total including Sum. School 3801 89 


The tables give a comparison between 
the expenses at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and at Harvard. The 
first two years of my career were spent 
at Harvard. The third was divided 
equally between Harvard and Tech. 
The last two were spent at Tech. The 
difference in cost while at Harvard is 
strikingly lower than that while at Tech, 
although the term is longer at the for- 
mer college. 





up to the figure given below the foot of 
the column of averages. This is neces- 
sarily so, since the average for fuel and 
light, car fares and care of eyes and 
teeth, is the average, not of the five 
years, during part of which time these 
items went into the sundry column, but 
is the average of the years when these 
items were kept separate. Thus the 
sum of the average is the average of the 
sums, which gives the correct average. 
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Table II 
Expenses in cents per day 
Harvard M.i4.:T. 

88 | 88 | 38 | 28 | 85 | sme 

aa as EF] 25 Aa 

aa aq a2 ay a 

as a as oa aa 
Tuition 530 -560 1.069 980 1.005 -829 
Lab. fees 088 -101 -200 232 141 «152 
Food 515 542 511 512 .578 .522 
Room rent 265 224 427 425 -500 .368 
Clothing -163 .192 459 .278 245 -267 
Books .077 053 118 127 .089 .093 
Laundry -030 .048 .055 .034 .031 .040 
Car fares 035 .056 075 .090 .064 

154 

Fuel and light 029 006 .029 021 
Eyes and teeth .263 .049 156 
Sundries .366 212 -486 -248 .220 -306 
Total per day 2.063 1.973 3.564 3.174 2.948 2.744 
Days 283 268 234 255 249 258 
Total for the year $584.940 | $528.330| $834.250| $809.480} $733.880| $698.170 




















From the expenses of the two years 
at Harvard it would appear that $2500 
would be a comfortable amount for a 
student to draw from his guardian for 
the cost of his college course, whereas 
from the last two years’ expenses it 
would appear that about $1000 more 
is required to defray the expenses of a 
course at Technology. 

Harvard, 06. 
iO TTS on 


VARIA. 


4 An anonymous giver has established 
a fund of $5000 in memory of Jonathan 
Fay, who was born at Westborough in 
1754, entered Harvard College in 1774, 
accompanied the College to Concord 
when the American troops occupied 
the College buildings in Cambridge 
during the siege of Boston, there met 
Lucy Prescott — born in 1757 — and 
married her in 1776, while he was still a 
student, and in memory also of their son 
Samuel Phillips Prescott Fay, who was 





born in 1778, the year in which his 
father graduated from Harvard College. 
Jonathan Fay settled in Coneord and 
became a lawyer and a representative in 
the General Court. The son settled in 
Cambridge as a lawyer, was Overseer of 
Harvard College from 1824 to 1852, and 
Judge of Probate for the County, and 
lived long in the house, still called the 
Fay House, making part of Radcliffe 
College on the corner of Garden and 
Mason Streets. 


“BILLY PARK’s.” 

[On May 17 William D. Park died at 
his home in West Roxbury at the age of 
77. Until a dozen years ago he kept iu 
Bosworth St. a famous restaurant which 
was frequented by artists, actors, au- 
thors, and many generations of Har- 
vard students. ‘Billy Park” made a 
specialty of broiled live lobster and 
musty ale. The lamented Lloyd McKim 
Garrison, ’88, wrote for the Lampvon 
the following poem, which Odin B. 
Roberts illustrated, by the drawing of a 
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lobster galloping across a mélée of bot- 
tles, steins, and plates. — Ep.] 


A cool, low-ceilinged room, just out of ear 
Of the street’s riot, 
Where one may sit over his mug of beer 
And think, in quiet; 
Or read the latest Punch while dinner waits 
And (without paying) 
Hear the new waltz above the noise of plates, 
Some street band's playing. 
There’s where I love on long, dull days to 
come, 
If melancholy, 
And to grow young, in fond converse with 
some 
Companion jolly; 
To march in retrospect through devious ways 
In torch-lit column; 
To wake again around a bonfire’s blaze 
The echoes solemn. 


Again to join the little whispering knots 
Of anxious faces, 

Debating how a freshman’s fate allots 
His first class races; 

To cheer again the winning run — the goal 
First scored on Yale; 

Rising new-born from this Medea’s bowl 
Of cool brown ale. 


Here, while about us politicians roar 
In angry clamor, 

Forgetting (in the heated press of war) 
Themselves and — grammar; 

While actors — like the envious Casca — 

tear 

Some greater brother, 

Or wild musicians, with long, unkempt hair, 
Rend one another, 


We sit unmoved and let the world pass by, 
In this, our tavern, 

And bid the sorrows of the present fly 
Back to their cavern; 

Then, clad in all the bravest robes from old 
Past’s argosy, 

We know the future’s sun floods with his gold 
An unstirred sea. 

Lloyd McKim Garrison, ’88. 


{] At the Annual Dinner of the Prince- 
ton Alumni in Boston, Pres. Woodrow 
Wilson said: “I believe the most im- 
poverishing habit America has is the 
habit of imitation. I believe that within 
each institution there is too little variety. 


[June, 1908. 


There is danger in each institution, 
except perhaps Harvard, that there will 
be a tendency to standardize men. I 
do not believe that it is the right intel- 
lectual process to reduce men to similar- 
ity, to reduce variety.” 

§| Tempora mutantur. “ We still have 
an antiquated custom here at Harvard, 
which has very little to recommend its 
continuance save its antiquity. We refer 
to the ringing of the College bell every 
morning at 7 o’clock. In most instances 
the College authorities have allowed the 
students to regulate their personal habits 
in their own way, but in this case there is 
a notorious exception. The mode of life 
at the University has so changed in recent 
years that most students find no occasion 
whatever for rising before 8 o’clock. Why, 
then, should those who live within sound 
of this bell be subjected to a continual 
annoyance? The 7 o’clock clang per- 
forms no conceivable useful function and 
only serves to add a useless discomfort to 
the list that already prevails in Yard 
dormitories.” Harvard Crimson, May 11. 

A Story of Prof’ F. J. Child. Prof. 
Child always attended to his duties as a 
citizen of Cambridge. One night he 
went to a ward meeting at which a boss 
began to put forth some of his warped 
ideas. The professor was quickly on his 
feet and scathingly denounced the boss 
and his methods. After the meeting was 
over the good-natured boss, just to show 
that he bore no ill will, met the scholar 
on the stairs and genially handing over 
a cigar, said: “‘ Have a smoke, profess?” 
His antagonist straightened up, took 
the cigar, and said with great dignity, 
“Yes; I’ll match you in any of your 
lesser vices!” 
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